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WEDNESDAY, JUXY 11, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Education of 
THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfabe, 

WashingtoThj D,0, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:04 Pvni., in room 
4232, Dirksen Office Buildiug, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
presiding pro tempore. 
Present: Senator Williams. 

Senator Williams, (presiding pro tempore) We will bring tliis sub- 
committee hearing to order. 

OPifiNING STATEMENT 

Today the Subcommittee on Education be^ns 2 days of testimony 
on S. 335, a bill to promote development and expansion of community 
schools throughout the United States. As an original sponsor of the 
bill and as chairman of the full Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare I am presiding' today in the absence of the subcommittee chairman-. 
Senator Pell. He will, however, conduct tomorrow's hearing. 

I am proud to have joined Senator Frank Church as an ori^nal 
sponsor of S. 335 becii.uf?e I believe that it can help bring all forms of 
education to all the people of this Nation while strengthening the 
United States at its very base of strength: the community. 

[The bill referred to appears on pp. 656-668.] 

Senator Williams. When I say "community*' I mean that part of 
a dty or a town or even a rural region i^hich seems famiUar in every- 
day experience to the people who live within its loosely defined borders. 
A community, to be a real community, should be more than comfort- 
able or even familiar. Its residents should also feel that it is manage- 
a^bl^^ — that they have some say in what happens iio them and to all 
those with whom^ they share their living environment. 

It was with this concept of community that I became interested a 
few years ago in a movement which has gained momentum in higher 
education — the development of comprehensive community colleges. 
These colleges are close to the people they are meant to serve; they are 
flexible; and they have developed a wide variety of living and learning 
situations which are responsive to communit}^ needs* To encourage 
this* movement, I introduced legislation to provide substantial Federal 
financial asslctance, and the major provisions of my bill were included 
in the higher educaUon amendments which were enacted in June 
1972. 
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Just as the United States needed a Federal commitment to develop 
community colleges to their full potential, so does this Nation need 
Federal encouragement and incentives to bring community education 
to its next stage of development. 

We will hear toda}'' from Mr. C. S. Harding Mott^ the son of the man 
who began the community school movement in Flmt, Mich., in 1935. 
He will tell us about the achievements thus far — of hundreds of school 
districts which are making good after-hour use of schools for dozens 
of community purposes. More than that, he will tell us how community 
r*ducation goes beyond the schoolplant and involves existing or new 
resources. He will tell us, in short, how community education can 
mobilize people and programs for maximum effect. 

Even in the face of such progress, the architects of the Flint idea 
say now that the time has come fo? more widespread efforts, spurred on 
by a national policy and a national commitment. 

Mr. Mott, we are looking forward to your testimony, 

I should also say that the administration, in response to my inquiry 
about the bill, has indicated, that it will oppose S. 335. Their rationale 
is, unfortunately, all too familiar. The Secretary's statement says tha^b 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare already has autho- 
rity — under other programs — to encourage community education. The 
natural question, then, is why isnjt HEW doing it? Their reply might 
be that HEW is opposed to what it calls narrow categorical programs. 

We on this committee have heard that song before. In fact^ we 
hear it all the time: on health, on manpower, on the OEO, and just 
about any other program that helps people. I'm very pleased, there- 
fore, that a former HEW Secretary, Wilbur Cohen, is among the 
witnesses at these proceedings. I understand that when he appears 
tomorrow he will take sharp issue with the HEW attitude. 

My own personal view is that so-called "categorical programs" will 
contmue to be needed for two nmportant reasons. They will be needed 
to help spur State and local government and other organizations to 
develop or expand upon initiatives which have been successful and 
which nave received widespread support . And they will be needed to 
provide financial assistance to carry out these initiatives where State, 
local, and private funds are simply unavailable to carry out these ob- 
jectiver?. To abdicate both these responsibilities would, in my judg- 
ment, be an abdication of the Federal System which has grown up in 
the past two centuries. 

I will not now describe in detail the provisions of the bill. Our 
first witness. Senator Church, will discuss them. But I do want to say 
that the bill offeiB a three-way program for promoting community 
s(ihools. It provides grants^ or seed money, to pay for administrative 
or other expenses to establish community schools. It provides help^ to 
develop or expand education centers for college or university training 
of community school directors. And it directs the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to develop an effective advocacy mechanism to encourage 
the developitiient of the goals sought in the bill. Much thought has 
gone into tnif; legislation ; we will welcome suggestions for improving it 
Further. 

Finally, I would like to my that I am very much impressed by the 
strides communiv\y education has made in my native State, New Jersey. 
One of our witn^Bsses tod^»y will describe the invaluable work now 
underway at a cooperating center at Montclair State College. There 
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are now dozens of community school programs in the Garden State, 
each breaking new ground for community development. In the city of 
Elizabeth, for example, more than 2,000 persons were taking part in 
programs within 6 months after the program opened, In 1 the city of 
Gloucester, the community education director described community 
enthusiasm about this program: 

Everyone was working together. It became necessary to install a special phone 
for the community education office as people began to call to see if their group 
could utilize the newly lighted schools. Scores of clubs and organizations began 
to take advantage of this new phenomenon. 

This kind of spirit is precious; it should be sought and helped. At 
these hearings, I will invite suggestions on how S, 335 can help in a 
national effort to do just that. 

{The text of S. 335 fellows:] 
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IN TTIli; SENATE OF THE UNITED STATICS 

jANUAny 11,1973 . 

Mr. (.'nuncrn (for InniKolf, Mr, IJi:Mi']?itKV, Miv McCi.rni:, nnd Mr. Whj.iams) 
iiitroilur(Hl tliu tollowin/i bill: whkh \v:is iviui twioc inul reforrtsl (o thv 
(Jdnitnitlee on Labor uiid Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To promote devclopnicnt and expansion of conununity schools 
throughout the United States. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Eeprescnta- 

2 lives of the United Stales of America in Congress asseinhledy 

3 Section 1. This Act niny be cited as tlie ''Coninmnity 

4 Hvhoo] Center Devolopnicnt Act". 

5 STATKHrRNT OF PTJKPO«K 

G Sko. 2. It is the purpose of (his Act (o ])rovide recre^i-"^"" 

7 lionnl, educntionnl, and a variety of other conimunily and 

8 social services through the estnblishnient of the C:':^nininnity 

9 school as a center for such activities in cooperation with otlier 
10 community groups. 

II . 
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1 DEFINITIONS 

2 Sec. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

3 (1) ''Commissioner" means tiie Commissioner of 

4 Education; 

0 (2) "St^ite" includes, in addition to the f>Dverrtl 

6 Sttites oi' the United States, the District of Cohnnhia, the 

7 CommonwcaUh of Puerto E,ico, Guam, American Samoa, 

8 the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 

9 Islands; 

10 (3) "State ediicationnl n»ouey" moans (he State 

11 board of educntioK or other agency or oflicor ])riuinrily 

12 responsible for the Shilc .siipervisimi of Slate cleniontnry 

13 and secondary education or if there is no such ofllcej- oi* 

14 agency, an officer or agency designnted hy the Govcruor 

15 or State law; 

16 (4) ^'Councir' means the Community Schools Ad- 
17. ' visory Council; 

18 (5) ^'institution of higher edu^?itbn" means an 

19 educational inslitution in an}' Slate Which (A) admits 

20 as regulai' students onlv" persons having a certiOcale of 

21 . graduKtlon from a sdiool providing secondary education, 

22 or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (B) is 

23 Icgnlly authorized within such State to provide a pro- 

24 gram of education beyond secondary education, (0) 
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1 provides .in educational progmni for which it a^vards a 

2 bachelor's degree or provides not less than n two-year 

3 program wliich is acrepiahle for full credit toward siieh 

4 a degree, (I)) is a public or other nonprofit institution, 

5 and (E) is acrredited by a nationally recognized ac- 

6 crediting agency. or association or, if not so accredited. 

7 (i) is an institution witli respect to which the Connnis- 

8 sioncr Inis delermined that tln^rc is .satisf/iclory assurance, 

9 considering the resources available to the institution^ the 

10 period of tiiric, if any, during which it has operatedj 

11 the efl'oTt it; is luaking to nieel accrreditation standards, 

"I 

12 and tlic purpose for which ibis determiuntion is bcivjg 
V3 made, that (he institution will meet the accreditation 

14 standards of such an agency or association within a 

15 reasonable time, or (ii) is an institution whose credits 

16 are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institu- 

17 tions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis 

18 as if transferred from an. institution so accredited. Such 

19 term also includes any scliool which provides not less 

20 than a one-year program of training to prepare students 

21 for gainful employment in a recognized occupation and 

22 which meets the provision of clauses (A), (li), (D), 

23 find (E) . Eor piiiiiose of this susbection, the Commis- 

24 sioner sliall pul)!ish a list of nationally recognized ac- 
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1 crediting ngencies or associations which he determines 

2 to he reliable authority at5 to thif quality of training 

3 olTered; 

4 (6) *%iix] educational agency*' means a pubhc 

5 lioard of education or other public authority legally 
(y constituted within a State for either administrative con- 

7 troi or directiorx of, oi* to perform a service function for. 

8 public eic'ttientary oi secondary schools in a city, county, 

9 township, school district, or other political suhdivision 

30 of a State, or any combination thereof as are recognized 

31 in a State as an adminislrative agency for its public 
yy elementary or secondary schools. Such term also in- 
y/t eludes ai\y other }mhlic institution or agency hf.wing 
14 administrative control and direction of a public ele- 
]i5 mentavy or secondary school ; and 

1(3 C^) ^'community school program" means a pro- 

17 - gram in which a puhlic elementary or secondary school 

18 is utilized as a community center operated in eoopera- 

19 tion with other groups in tlie community to provide , 

20 recreational, educational, and a variety of other com- 

21 nnmity and social services for the community'' tliat cen- 

22 ter serves. 
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1 -TITLE I-COMM.UNITY .EDU(JATI()iN CENTER 

2 GRANTS 

3 Sj5C. 101. (?i) The Ctniuiiissioncr sluil] make grunts to 

4 institutions of iiiglii^r education to develop and e^stablish 

5 programs in connniinily education wliich will train people 

6 as conmumity scliool directors. 

7 (b) Where au institution of higher leaniing has siudi a 

8 program presently in existence, such grant may be made to 

9 e.'^pand the prrjgram. 

10 APPLICATIONS 

11 Skc. 102, A grant under this title may be made to any 

12 institntion of higher education upon application to the Com- 
i;5 missioner at such time, in such nmnner, and containing and 

14 tficcompanied by such information as the Commissioner 

15 deems necessary. Each such application shall — 

16 (1) provide that the progmniy and activities for 

17 which aiisistance uiuler this title is sought will be ad- 

18 ministered by or under the supervision of the applicant; 

19 (2) describe with particularity the programs and 

20 activities for which such assistance is sought; 

21 (3) set forth such fiscal control and fund account- 

22 ing i)rocedures.as may be necessarj^ to assure proper 
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I disbiirsemeiit of and accoiiiiliii*; for Federal funds paid 
'2 to tlie applicant under thi< title; and 
;^ (4) provide for making sueh r<»nsoiia]>le reports 

4 ill such form and et)utaiiiing sueli iitforination as the 
- Comiuij^siuiief ii'.ay reasonably require. 

^ AUTIIOKVZATIOX OK Al'i'I.01*inA'JU0NS 

rj SiiO. 103» Tliero are authorized to be appropriated such 
y sums rs may bo necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
y title. 

3^ TITLE n-(.;ilANTS im\ eOMilUNITY scnooT^ 
•jj^ Sec. 201. (a) The Conunlssioner may, upon proper ap- 
12 pl)**ulio?]i, make grants to lo^-al educatioual agencies for the 

establislniieiit of new coininimity school programs and l!.\e 
J 4 t»xpansion of existing oiierf. 

(U) (inmls sliall be available for the training and salaries 

of community school dire<^tors as well as actual and admin- 
^rj istralive and t^x-ratviig exi)enses connected with such pru- 

grams. 

AVPORTIONMENT 

Sec. 202. The number of project grftuts available to each 
2^ State, subjee; to iinifonu criteria established by the Commis- 

sioner, shall be a^j follows: 
23 • * |[ I) States fcWith a population of less tlian five riiil- 

2^ lion shall receive not move than four projects; 
25 (2) States witli a population of more than live mil- 
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1 lion but less than ten mllHon sliall rcrelvc not more (lian 

2 six projects; 

3 (3) States witli a population of more than ten nirl- 

4 lion but less than fifteen million shaJl receive not more 
3 than eight projects; and 

6 (4) States with a population of more than fifteen 

7 million shall receive not n;ore than ten projects. 

8 CONSULTATIOX WITH .STATK KDUCATION Ali AUKNCY 

9 Skc. 203. In (leterniiaing the recipients of project grants 
2Q the Connnissioiier slia^* ,c.!:iisu!t with each State educational 

agenciy to i\ssurc support of a i>rograni particularly suitable 

]2 1^ that State and providing ade^iuale experience in the opera- 

j3 lion of eomnmnity schools. 

14 AUyuOlMZATlON OF AVPHOPUIATIONS 

1§ Skc. 204. There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be m^ccssary to carry out the purposes of this 

17 titlo. 

18 TITLE 11I~CI)MM UNITY SCHOOL PR03I0T10N 

19 PBOMOTION 

20 Skc. 301. In order to promote the adoption of coni- 

21 munity school programs throughout the United States Uie 

22 Conunissioner shall — 

23 (1) accumulate and disseminate pertinent informa- 

24 lion .to Jpcal comri'iunities; 

25 (2) appoint twenty-five teams, consisting of not 



1 more (liaii fcmr iculividnals tM\ vtwh Jcani, to assist n>in- 

2 muuities contciiiplatiii^ {\vc adt^ptioii ul a coininuiiity 

3 school program; and 

4 (3) establish a pn»graiii of porinaiuMit liaison Lc- 

5 tweoii the eoinimmity seluwd uisirict and the Ccuii- 

6 inissioner. 

7 ADVISOHV COUNCIJi 

8 Si:o. 302. (a) There is hereby established in the olhco 

9 of the Coiniiiissioiier a C(»iniiiunity Schools Advisory Coun- 

10 eii to he co)jjj)o.sed of seven jjieni)»en; appointed by the Presi- 

11 dent for terms of (wo years without regard lo the provisions 

12 of title 5, United States Code. 

13 (b) The Council shall select its own Chairnuui and Vice 

14 Clmintmn oud shall meet at the call of the Chairnuui, hut 

15 not less than four times a year. Members shall be appointed 

16 for two-year tenns, except that of the men>1)ers first ajn 

17 pointed four shall be appointed for a term of oioe year and 

18 three sluill be appointed for a term of two years as desig- 

19 nattnl by the President at the time of appointment. Any 

20 member api)ointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 

21 expiration of the term for wliicli his predecessor was ap- 

22 pointed shall serve only for the remainder of sueli tenn. 

23 Members sliall be eligible for reappointment and may servo 
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1 ixfivr ll)e oxpiraliou of lljcir Utuls until llicir Mit'(r>MUs liavu 

2 Inkeu office. A vncniicy in llie Couiici] shall not nlTect its 

3 activities and four nieuibers thereof shall eonstitute a (|uonnu. 

4 The Conuiiissioner shall he un ex oflTicio uieiuher of the 

5 ('ouncil A nu'Uiher of the Council who is au oflicer or cm- 
G iiloyee of the Federal Governnieut shall scrye without addi- 

7 ti(HUil cosupensati(ui. 

8 (c) The Couuuissiouer shall make available to the 

9 Council such slalT^ iufornnitiou, and other assistance as it 

10 may require to carry out its turtivitics. 

11 FUNCTIONS OK TUK COUNCIIj 

12 Skc. The C^oiincil shall advise the Commissioner on 
Vo l^^Hcy mailers 'j^latinj; to {he interests of conununity schools. 
U COMTICNSATION OK MKMIJKRS 

J.*) ^VA\ 1504. Kach member of the Council appointed pur- 

]() snant to section I]02 shall receive $50 a day, including travel- 

17 time, for each day lu^ is engaged in the actual i)erfoiiuance 

18 of his duties as a member of the Council. Each such member 
11) shall also be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 

20 necessary expenses incurred in the performance of his duties. 

21 AinilOia/ATlON OF APKKOPiaATIONS 

22 SK(\ 1105. There are authorized to be appropriated such 

23 sums a?^ may be necTjisary to cr^rry out the purposes of this 

24 title. 
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1 TITLE IV— MISCP]IiLANKOUS 

2 1>K0UIIUTI0XS AND LIMITATIONS 

3 SlX\ 401, (a) Notliing contained In this Act sliall be 

4 eonstructl t(j^ nutliorize any deiwrUnent, agency, ollicer, or 

5 employee of the United Sta^^s to exercise any direction, 
G supervision, or control over the eurricnhun, program of in^ 

7 struetion, administration, or personnel of any educational 

8 instituticm or sehool system. 

^9 (h) Nothing eontained in thi^ Act shall be construed 

10 to authorize the making of any paynu^nt un<ler this Act for 

11 the eonstnietion of facilities as a place j»f worship or religious 

12 instruction, 

13 JUDICIAL KKVIKW 

14 Shc, 402. (a) If any State or local educational agency 

15 is dissatislied with the Conimiwsioner's final action with 
IG respect to the approval of applications srdmiitted under title 

17 II, or with his final action under seciion 405, such State or 

18 local educuitional agency may, within sixty days after notice 

19 of such action, file with the United Stati»s court of appeals 

20 for the circuit lu which such agency is located a petition for 

21 review of that action. A copy of that petition shall he forth- 

22 ^vith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Coniniis- 

23 sioner. The Commissioner shall file promply in the court tlic 

24 record of the proceedings on which he based his action, as 

25 provided for in seciion 2112 of title 28, United Stal<fS Code. 
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1 (b) The fiiidiiigs of fact by the Coininissioucr, if sup- 

2 ported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 

3 court, for good cause shown, may rcnjnnd the case to the 

4 Connnissioner to take further evidence, and the Conniiis- 

5 sioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of 

6 fact and may modify his previous action, and shall file 

7 in the court the record of the further proceedings. Such 

8 new or modified findings of I'lict shall likewise he conclusive 

9 if isupported by substantial evidence. 

10 (c) Upon the liliug of such petition, the court sliall 

11 have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 

12 or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
\[\ court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
1*^ the United States upon certiorari or certification as provided 
15 in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

20 ADMINISTRATION 

17 Sko. 403. (a) The Connnissioner may delegate any 

18 of his functions under this Act to any officer or employee of 

19 the Oificc of Education. 

20 (b) In administering the provisions of this Act, the 

21 Commissioner is authorized to utilize the services and facili- 

22 ties of any agency of the Federal Government and of any 

23 (»lher public agency or institution in aecordanee with ajjpro- 

24 priate agreements, and to pay for such senuces either in 
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1 advaiieo or by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 

2 upon. 

3 PAYMENTS 

4 »Sicc. 404. Payments under this Act may be made in 

5 histaHmonts, in advanoe, or by way of reiinbnrsement, willi 
'j necessary adjuslmentf? on acco\mt of underpayment or over- 
7 payment. 

B . wiTmioLniNO 

^ Sec. 405. AVhent^ver the Connnissioner, after giving 

10 rcaMoiial)lo miw and (»])portnnity ior hcjuing to a ^n*anl 

11 recipicut under this Act, finds— 

12 (1) that the program or activity for which s\ich 
grant was made lias been so changed (hat it no longer 

l'^ complies with the provisions of this Act ; or 
15 (2) that in tlie operation of the program or activity 

there is faihirc to comply substantially with any such 
^'^ provision ; 

(he Connni.ssioncr sliall notify in writing sudi recipient of Iiis 
1^ findings and no furtlu^r payments may be made to mvh reci- 
pient by the Commissioner until he is satisfied that such n(«i- 
compliance has been, or will promptly be, corrected. Tlte 
22 Commissioner may authorize the continuance of payments 
^ with respect to any programs or activities pursuant to this 
2* Act which are l)elng carried out by such recipient and wljich 
2^ arc not involved ?u ihM noncompliance. 
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1 AUDIT AND KEVHOW 

2 Skc. 400. Tilt' Coniini.ssioni'r and llie Coi^vptroller Gvn- 
:\ enil of ihv, Uiiiunl SlJiles, or any of llicir duly aulliorized 

4 ivprcsrutativc^s, .shall \\n\'c across for \\iv i)uri'?ose of audit and 

5 exaiainalion, lo any hooks, documents, pa]iers, and records 
(J of a ^rranlce, under this Act, that are i)crlincMt to the grant 

7 rcccMVcd. 

8 KKPOUTS TO TIIH (^ONOUyOS.S 

() Skc. 407. The Ccmnnissioner shall transmit lo tlie 

10 President and (o ihe Congress amnially a report of aclivilies 

11 under ihis^Ael, includin^^ the name of each applicant, a l^rief 

12 descri]>lion of^lhc facts in each case, and the minduT- and 
y,J^ amount of grants. 
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Senator Williams. At this time we Avill receive for the record a state- 
ment from Senator Jennings Randolph, the ranking, member of this 
committee and also of the Education Subcommittee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS EANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FliOM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, while we have developed our ^ 
educational system to become more responsive to community and 
human needs, our schools themselves remain directed to the children 
they serve during regular school hours. After the schoolhouse closes in 
the aftomoon, the doors are locked during the evenings, weekends, and 
summers. 

S. 335, the Community School Center Develor^ment Act, will bring 
the schools throughout the country closer to fulfilling their capacity 
to meet the needs of the community they serve. Schools will be trans- 
formed from institutions \vith the single-purpose of a standardized 
education to community centers providing services to all citizens of 
the community. 

The community school concept lias proven to be successful. It was 
originated by the Mott Foundation in Flint, Mich., in the 1930*s. 
Today there are over 600 community school programs operating suc- 
cessfully throughout the Nation. S. 335 m\\ provide for a greater 
growth of community schools bringing the school closer to all citizens 
of varying backgrounds and ages. 

One of the largest investments made by a community is in the school 
system and its tacilities. The limited use of school buildings is one of 
our greatest wastes of public funds. The expanded- use of schools for 
community activities will bring greater returns for each tax dollar 
spent for the construction of school facilities. 

The cost of a community school program has proven to be minimal. 
It is estimated that each school system's budget will be increased by 
only 6 percent. Such a small increase will provide services to the 
citizens of a community at an increase of only a few cents a day to 
each household. 

Community schools will open the doors of education facilities and 
form a partnership between education and all citizens of the com- 
munity providing for recreational and other social activities as well as 
providing for educational activities. 

I want to emphasize one particular aspect of a successful community 
school program. With the expanding role of vocational education, the 
community school can provide au ideally situated center for additional 
job training for individuals within the community. Our efforts to 
expand vocational and career education providing an education to 
better train our citizens for whatever professional endeavor they mav 
choose, will be enhanced by a network of community schools in each 
State. . 

I am privileged to join with Senator Church in cosponsoring S. 
335. Its passp^e will provide ^rreater education opportunities for all 
citizens, young and old. In addition community schools build a founda- 
tion for cosnmunity spirit. Citizens participating in various educa- 
tional and recreational activities form a ctesknit community better 
able to solve their own problems and build a stronger community. 

Senator Williams. We will move immediately now to the state- 
ment of Senator Frank Church. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CHURCH, A U.S. SEK AiOR FROM THE 

STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Church. Mr. Chairman, Vd like to begin by thanking you 
and Senator Pell for making the hearings on S, 335 possible. I would 
also like to thank you. Senator Williams, for cosponsoring the bill 
with me, and for making the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare a congressional unit in which the needs and hopes of people are 
of dominant importance. Your concern about the well-being of the 
citizens of this Nation, demonstrated so well when you served as 
chairman of the Senate Special Committee on Aging, is clearly ex- 
pressed at the proceedings which take place in this room. 

To turn now to the bill before this subcommittee, it is my opinion 
that the testimony to be taken during the next 2 days will make the 
point that the Nation is not only ready for community education, but is 
demanding it. 

Now that I have used those two words, ''community education,]' I 
had better make clear what I mean. One of the rnost challenging 
descriptions was given recently by Florida educator V. M. Kerensky, 
who said : 

^'Community education at its best educates all and mobilizes all in 
the educational process; its distinguishing characteristic is that it 
goes all out — it does everything that can be done — it places at the 
disposal of each child, each person, the sum total of human knowledge, 
and human service. It leaves no stone unturned in an effort to see 
that every human being has the optimum climate for growth," 

In this kind of effort, the school — the physical plant which houses 
our classrooms and our children — can and should play an important 
part. It's been said that the total investment in educational facilities 
now stands at about $200 billion. It's also been widely recognized 
that in many neighborhoods^, the public school standards apart from 
the lives of tiie people who live within the nearby community. There is 
some speculation that school budgets are voted down in some parts of 
the Nation simply because the school seems to be forbidden territory 
to everyone except the students, children, the educators, and the 
administrators. The remainder of the public may be invited occasion- 
ally for a PTA meeting or a commencement, but most of the time there 
is an invisible "no trespassing'* sign in front of the school. 

As if to make certain that the school remains aloof from the com- 
munity, their doors are locked during summers, weekends, and most 
evenings. Public schools in most communities, the most expensive 
public mvestment in physical facilities — are shunned by most adults 
m afterschool hours simply because these citizens do not feel welcome 
there. 

This picture, fortunately, is not universal throughout the United 
States. The community school movement began in Flir;t, Mich., 
almost 40 years ago and is growing by leaps and bounds. In Flint, the 
"lighted schoolhouse" began as a motto and soon became a reality. 
Important as it was to open the doors of the school, however, the 
pioneers at Flint also realized that total community education called 
lor community organization. The invented the leadership position of 
home-school counselor. They developed community councils and 
block clubs. They disseminated information about community schools, 
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and the invited members of the community to join with them in 
solving community problems. Programs for disadvantaged youngsters 
were established. Vocational education was added to leisure activity 
education. Reading ability for preschool children was improved. 
Thousands of volunteers became involved in planning and operating 
community education programs. 

Today at least 600 community school districts are at work through- 
out the United State. The movement has its own national association. 
Growing numbers of educators and civic leaders are attracted by the 
community education concept. 

As the number of programs grow, so does the realization that good 
community education should not supplant any existing programs. 
Rather, community education provides a force for making the utmost 
use of all resources that exist, in schools or outside of them. 

Aware of the success of the Flint experience and the programs which 
the C. S. Mott Foundation of Flint has sponsored since them, I 
decided to find out in 1971 whether community education stood in 
need of Federal incentives and support. The overwhelming reply I 
received was that the foundation could go only so far; what is vitally 
needed now is a Federal commitment to help develop the full potential 
of community education. 

After lengthy consultation with knowledgeable community educa- 
tion leaders, I introduced the bill before this subcommittee. Briefly, 
it would do the following: 

1. Federal grants would be made available to sustain and strengthen 
existing community education centers. I might add that 16 uni- 
versity regional centers already exist, and that they serve all parts 
of the nation. They are aided by at least eight cooperating centers, 
including a newly established Idaho Center for Community Educa- 
tion in Pocatello. These centers provide a cohesiveness and a stimulus 
to community education, and they provide fresh thinking and trained 
people. Their mission is essential for healthy development of this new 
force in American education. 

Second. Federal grants in each of the 50 States would be available 
for the establishment of new community school programs and ex- 
pansion of school programs. Salaries of community school directors 
could be paid through such grants, as well as other program expenses. 
It is clear from the experience of successful community school pro- 
grams that a full-time, energetic, and highly skillful director is es- 
sential for full success. The director must know the people he serves: 
he must know what is needed in his community. He must know how 
to encourage people to solve their own problems by taking joint 
action. 

Third. The Commissioner of Education would be directed to 
become an advocate for community education. To express a national 
commitment, the Commissioner would conduct information programs 
to and take other promotional steps to encourage establishment of 
local programs. 

I believe that this a well-rounded bill, and I am pleased by the 
support it has already received. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a statement 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which is in sub- 
, stantial agreement with the intent and purpose of the legislation. 
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This subcommittee will hear from other organizations which support 
S. 335, and some may have ideas for improvement. I am, for example, 
very interested in some suggestions I have already received foi making 
the bill more suitable for rural areas. J am looking forward to addi- 
tional suggestions in a very receptive frame of mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to close by submitting for the record a 
summary of letters I have received from Idaho directors of community 
school programs. I must .say I am very much impressed by the vigor 
of community education in my home State. 

Just about I year ago, the Idaho Teachers Corps project joined 
with educators of the College of Education at Idaho State University 
to establish the Community Education Center I mentioned earlier. 
Dr. Don Jeanroy, center director, has reported: to me that 14 com- 
munity education programs are now at work in Idaho, He has far- 
reaching plans for developing the single ^'community school'' pro- 
gram into districtwide programs, and he hopes to increase training 
and research activities at the center. My bill, described by Dr. Jean- 
roy as a ^'benchmark" piece of legislation, would be of help in meeting 
those and other objectives. 

Mr. Chairman^ I wish I had time to give you samples of the en- 
thusiasm which community education has already generated in Idaho. 
The letters make it clear that the schoois have become headquarters 
for activities touching the lives of thousands of citizens. With more 
certain fundings such programs could do far more, 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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STATEMENT ON THE COMT^TY SCHOOL CENTER DEVEIjOPMEWT ACT 



Submitted to the Subcommittee on Education 
Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare 
Senator Clnirbome Pell, Chairman 



July 11, 1973 



f-tr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

We greatly appreciate this opportunity to offer to your committee the 
views of the National PTA in regard to Senate Bill 335, a bill to promote 
the development and expansion of community schools throughout the United 
States, cited as the "Community School Center Development Act." 

The National PTA is in substantial acrcement with the intent and purpose 
of this legislation. In 1972 do legates 'assembled in convention adopted " 
d resolution directing the national PTA and all its branches (approxi- 
mately AO, 000 local units in 50 states, the District of Columbia and the 
European Congress, of Parents and Teachers) "to promote the development of 
the community school program to more fully utilize the public school 
facilities." A copy of the resolution is attached. 

In 1971 the Board" of Managers of the National PTA, comprised of elected 
officers, state PTA presidents, presidents from the District of Columbia 
and the European Congress, and commission members, adopted the following 
statement on the Community School program: 



The PTA recognizes that the learning process is a con- 
tinuing one, that it is lifelong and involves the total 
community. The Community School provides learning oppor- 
tunities for all people of all ages at all times. The 
philosophic principle that the public schools belong to 
the people may become a reality under the Community School 
program, as people o-f all ages — preschool, schoo]-age, and • 
adult— make the school a part of their lives by continuing 
participation in programs of their own choosing. The 
Coranunity School may be the vehicle for realizing the 
full potential of every individual. 

The Community School program makes maximum use of all 
available resources, both h\anan and material, in carrying 
out its program. It develops its curriculum and activities 
from continuous study of people's basic needs, and involves 
citizens in that development. It integrates insofar as 
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possible the cotninunity' s educational, social, physical, 
recreational, and health programs Tor children, youth, 
and adults* 

By extending its services around the clock and throughout 
the year, the Coinraunity School makes maxiraum use of school 
facilities. 

The hiiman interaction inherent in the Comnunity School 
concept could provide a basis for strengthening fandly life, 
improving interperaonal relations, and working toward identi- 
fying and solving community problems. Because educational 
problems today are so complex, tho total community must be 
involved in seeking solutions. 

It is, therefore, desirable that PTA's at every lovol vork 
• to promote and develop the Corjnunity School program. 

In Karch 1972 Mrs. V/alter G. flimrael, then coordinator of legislative activity 
for the National PTA, in a communication to Senator Church expressed general 
support for the intent of the legislation proposed in S. 2689, the Cominunity 
School Center Development Act* 

Mrs. Kiramel suggested the folio vdng items for your con s5.dc ration and thrsy 
continue to represent the Kational PTA position and concemi 

1. New ways of involving the school with its community must, 
be developed because of the growing need for continuing 
education in'evcry conraunity and the need for citizens to 
be involved KOre in education policy-making* 

2. Because of the nussive investment in public school facilities, 
and their convenient accessibility to all residents. of the 
community, it is no longer acceptable to limit the use of these 
pub.lic facilities to a few hours each day, five days per week, 
nine months of the year and solely for the formal education 

of children and youth. 

3» ~^The traditional role of the public school should bo transformed 
into that of a community education center which serves the - 
imique interests and needs of people of all ages, ethnic back- 
grounds, and socio-economic levels* Such a center should work 
' in partnership with other community groups to provide educa- 
tional, cultural, recreational and a variety of other community 
and social services* 

T^c Unircd States Congress should enact legislation which will 
provide funds for the development .and expansion of community 
education centers throughout the United States* 

5. The U.S. Office of Edacation (through the Commissioner) should 
administer this act and be charged vrLth the added responsibility 
of promoting community schools throush specific rtationa]. pro- 
grams or advocacy and education. 
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6. Federal grants should be available to strengthen and main- 
Uin community education training centers at selected colleges 
and universities which will train comaiunity school leaders, 
and in general, promote and support the community education 
movement. 

7- Federal grants should be available through each of the State 
EducaUon Agencies for the esUblishmcnt of new community 
school prograriii and the expansion of existing ones. These 
grants should be utilized for the training and salaries of 
community school leaders and for other related program ex- 
penses. Federal funds should be allocated to local education 
agencies through their respective State Education Agencies 
on a program-approval basis, and in accordance with federal 
si'id state guidelines. 

8. Community Education funds should be apportioned to State 
Education Agencies on an equitable basis but should not be 
restricted to the development of pilot and/or experimental 
projects inasmuch as the extent of program development varies 
considerably among the several states. 

We are particularly concerned that federal monies should bo channeled throuf^h 
the State Departments of Education to the local school districts. Wr; bolU-vo 
this provides a more orderly coordination and supervision of prof^rara:;. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our views and concerns about 

the need for community school programs throughout the United States and 

ve would urge the Congress to give favorable consideration to this legislation. 
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(Resolution adopted by the 1972 convention dcldgates) 



WKSREASf The ?Tk recognizes thtc tho learning process la a con- 
tinuing one, and 

WHEREAS, The community school may be the vehicle for reaUiing; 

the full potential of every individual, regardless of 
age, and 

WHEREAS, The philosophic principle that the public schools belong 
to the people of the community nay become a reality under 
this program, and 

WHEREASf The community school integrates, insofar as possible, th? 



community's educational, social, physical, recreatlonali 
and health programs for children, youthi and adults, be 
it therefore 



Resolved, -nvat the National ?Tk and all its brar^thes promote the 
' ' development of the community school progran to more fully 

utilise the public school facilities. 



WE COMMUNITT SCHOOL PRXRAM 
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COMMUKITY EDUCATION AT IDAHO STATE UNm^It^ 

The Idaho Center for Consnunicy Education 
Idaho State University 
FocatellOf Id4)ho 



Historical Perspective 

Community education at Idaho State University had operated as a per- 
ipheral activity during the years prior to the 1972-73 school year^ At 
various times, interested faculty members had contributed to and partici- 
pated In the Focatello Community Education program^ Classrcom discussions 
often centered around the need for community Involvement In our educational 
programs • 

During Che 1972 spring semester, faculty members of the College of 
Education pooled their resources In the writing of a federally- funded^ 
teacher preparation program entitled **Teachers for the Rural World. ^* 
Following the guidelines of the national Teacher Corps program, the ensu- 
ing Idaho project Included the following basic objectives: teacher pre- 
paration, Instructional and Institutional change, and community educaClc^n 
development. Under the latter objective, the following direction was decided 
upon; 

"The rural public school of today Is characterized by the 
absence of community Involvement within the educational purpose of 
the schoolt There Is an absence of utilization of the school 
facilities that are located In these ateas* This (project) provides 
for programs and activities In which the neighborhood cotmunlcy 
couXd become Invclvedt" 

Beginning July 3^ 1972^ when the entire project was launched, a community 
education specialist was employed by the Idaho Teacher Corps project* His 
primary responsibility was to develop and coordinate the conmanlty education 
activities In the ten designated Teacher Corps schools. These schools were 
located In ten lnd>f>pendent school districts scattered throughout Southeast 
IdaSo. 

The basic philosophical concepts Incorpor&ted Into the Idaho Teacher 
Corps consQunlty eda^l^atlon program followed the Flint, Michigan **CoqEDunlty 
School'* model. This model operated under the following premlsef 

consDunlty school Is a school whose educational program grows 
out of the life of the connunlty and serves to Improve that life* 
Through isoblllslng all available husian and other resources. It 
becomes a center of vital learning and of x&any Varleot opportun* 
Itles* It la a unifying force for coomunlty services directed 
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coward improving the living of Individuals and groups, as veil 
as a life->cencered educational institution designed to develop 
mature, productive citizens* 

Two clfitsely related, yet somewhat different, approaches 
are included -Ciithin the. 8chool*conimunity partnership* The one 
focuses upon the regular school program for children and youth, 
advocating a school where learning and living Join hands« The 
school program either moves out into the consnunity or brings the 
community into the classroom for its learning experiences, estab- 
lishes relevanca of learning exercises, an6 pursues the principle 
of purposeful learning by doing* Community resources and action 
projects provide rich opportunities for education and at the 
same time assist in solving individual and group problems* The 
community serves as a learning laboratory for school youth, and 
the school offers leadership for improving the life of the 
citizenry* 

Tha other concept of community education emphasizes building 
an educationally centered community throuf^h opening the schools 
to people of all age^ from ^arly morning until late at night on an 
all-week, year-round schedule* The offerings ara determined 
by the needs and Interests of tha people and Include everything 
i^rom literature and literacy programs to sports and weigh t-vatchlng* 
Multl-medlA centers, swimming pools, laboratories, health facilities, 
art rooms and centers for the aging are open to all who want to 
use them* Tha schools «re centers of neighborhood and community 
life* Partlclpatlcn in fielf-government, health serviced, social 
and recraatlonal activities, continuous study, and comrour?i.ty 
Improvement ara strestte^* Frequently, special attention is dlr* 
acted toward strengthening the ability of lover socio-economic 
groups to Improve competencies, attacking problems of crime and 
drugs, securing personal and legal counseling. Improving home 
management, building better relations, and expanding recreational 
Interests* 

By involving youth la learning and working In the cocnaunlty 
and by bringing all citizens Into the schools, people of all ageii 
and of divergent social and economic backgrounds learn to voi^k 
together for tha l^nproveiiieAt of themselves, their families, a^d 
their cotnnunltletr*^' 

From the accomplishmenHs achieved within the Teacher Corps project and 
from dlscusolons carried oi^ with officials from the Regional Center for Com- 
munity School Development at Brlgham Young University, the Idaho Center for 
Comnninlty Education w&s established at Idaho State University on March 16, 
1973* The Center is Jointly funded by the C«S* Mott Foundation and tha 
College of Education at Idaho State Vniverslty* l>r» Pan Jeanroy vaa Iden' 
tified as the director of tha Center* 
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Program Objectives 

The program objectives for the Idaho Center for Consminlty Education 
have been Identified and developed as the following; 

1. The Idaho Center will disseminate the philosophy, goals, 
and techniques related to community education through all 
possible means for the Idaho State Department of Education, 
local school districts and other community Institutions 
and agencies In the area being served by the Center* 

2, The Idaho Center will assist local school districts and 
other ccMtiDunlty agencies to implement or expand those 
community education programs In the area being served by 
the Center. 

3* The Idaho Center will provide pre- and In^^servlce training 
for community education directors, coordinators, teachers, 
advisory consnlttee members, Mott Foundation interns, and 
other Interested persons in the area being served by the 
Center* 

4* The Idaho Center will affect change at Idaho State Unlver* 

slty and at other institutions of higher education throughout 
the State in the development of the consnunity education con- 
cept. 

5* The Idaho Center will assist in tha development of miacellaneous , 
yet Supportive, activities tha^ will further the basic designs 
of connninlty education throughout the State. 



Program Accomplishments 

In review of the prograjn activities engaged in during the 1972*73 
academic year, both under the sponsorship of the Idaho Teacher Corps pro* 
ject and the Idaho Center for Community Education, the following accofsplish- 
ments can be reported! 

1. Community education programs t-iere established In ten rural 
school districts in Idaho* 

2. Community education programs were expanded, including local 
tax funding amounts, in four school districts* 

3. Seventeen new cons&unity schools were opened with many local * 
rural residents participating and enrolling in various coo* 
munity education activities. 

• 3 • 
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4* Numerous training conferences and seminars were held, both 
on campus and in Che field, for local community education 
directors, coordinators, advisory committee members, teachers, 
and other Interested persons. 

5* Informational and training materials have been sent out In 
response to numerous requests from local school district. 
State Department of Education and other local agenclea and 
Institutions* 

6* Numerous visits were conducted to local groups and organizations 
(Chambers of Concnerce, Jaycecs, Parent- Teacher Associations, 
Rotary Clubs, etc«) to provide Information about the basic 
concepts of community education* 

In review of the program activities engaged In during the 1972-73 aca- 
demic y«ar by the local school district community education programs, the 
folXjwlng accomplishments can be reported: 

AMERICAN FALLS - Mrs* Erma Crompton, Community Coordinator 

The American Falls School Board has approved the full use of the Hill- 
crest Elementary School as the center for dlstrlct-wfide community education 
activities* The other facilities In the district will be available when 
needed* The Community Coordinator has made numerous contacts with Instruc- 
tors who have expressed a willingness to teach In the community education 
program* Enrichment programs began last spring semester with a Variety 
of course areas and activities being offered* 

The Coordinator has visited with local governmental, service and 
church groups in the community to solicit their help and support* ThO 
Chamber 'of Commerce has agreed to support the development of a Migrant 
Information-Education Center in American Falls wherein persons may seek 
assistance in locating legal, medical, consumer, recreational, and educa- 
tional help* 

The Volunteer Aide program, which began last October, now has 32 pat- 
ents involved at the Hlllcrest School* 



ARCp - Mrs* Mary Larsen, Community Coordinator 

The Butte County Community Education program was initiated with the 
distribution o£ a county>*vide survey in September, 1972* When the results 
of the survey were tabulated in mid-November, an assessment was made as to 
the direction of the community education program* An Advisory ConniCtee 
of 12 members was formed* The Committee, under the leadership of the Com* 
ounity Coord inator» established the policy, direction and program for the 
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conimunl&y education program. Between January 10 and 12, 1973, course regis- 
tration was held, and on January IS, the first courses began. A total of 
151 persons enrolled /jLn 8 separate courses. 

A second session was conducted between March 29 and May 10* Over 125 
persons were enrolled in 12 separate course offerings. 

A sunmet planning program is being deisgned to meet the needs of the 
aged-retired persons of the area* 



BOISE • Mr. Tom Richards, Program Director 

The year-round Boise Community Education program involves between eight 
and ten thousand persons* Three schools arc used on a permanent basis, with 
seven schools being used on a part-time basis* The program is funded on an 
equal basis by the local school district and the Model Cities program* 
Cooperating agencies include Boise State College, Idaho National Guard, 
Boise-Cascade, and other local organizations and agencies* 

An Idaho Community Education Workshop will be held August 13-1A-15, 1973 
in Boise* 



BLACKFOOT - Mrs. Bernice Ball, Community Coordinator 

The Fort Hall Elementary School Community Education program was directed 
toward the youth of the school, lender the direction of both the Teacher Corps 
Professional Coordinator and the Community Coordinator, Cub and Boy Scout 
troops havd been formed for the boys througti the sixth grade, and Blue Bird 
and Camp Fire Girl troops have been fomed for the girls* A $400 Wohclo 
fund was utilized to organize the girls* program* Mothers of the children 
involved have volunteered their time and efforts to be den mothers and leaders* 

Leading members of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation have been used as 
resource persons in the classrooms during special activity days* Also, 
members of the tribe have been involved in advisory capacities to assist in 
the development of special projects, particularly in relation to. the summer 
community education program* 

As e result of the Fort Hall program, the Blackfoot School District 
intends to expand the community school concept into the entire district* 
They have hired a full- time community coordinator to provide leadership to 
the program* 



BONNEVILLE DISTRICT - Mr. Dean Welker, Program Director 

During its four year history, the Bonneville District i^91 Coaniunity 
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Education program has offered a wide variety of educational and recreational 
activities. Coordination with church and other community activities has 
provided greater utilization of the school facilities. The "coimunlty school" 
has become c% reality. 



BURLEV, - Mrs. June Cole, Conununlty Coordinator 

Under the direction of the team leader and the community coordinator, an 
attempt Is being made develop a county-wlde coasnunlty education program. A 
Co^unlty Education Advisory Consnlttee Is being formed. It Is composed of 
representatives from civic, migrant, religious, and educational groups to help 
coordinate the program efforts* 

A summer program Involving the team leader. Interns and volunteer allies 
has been Implemented to support the Migrant Camp educational program. 



FILER - Mrs. Winona Watson, Community Coordinator 

The Filer community educ/,tlon program has benn active since October, 1972. 
Since that time, a Community Education Advisory Committee has been formed and 
has since expanded Its membership to 16 active members; a number of community 
education activities have been conducted, including the organization of a boys* 
bcxlng club, a wrestling program, beginning and advanced candleroaklng courses, 
powder-puff mechanics for women, j couples P.E. program and some horoemaklng 
activities; and a volunteer aide program, involving 26 mothers and 4 fathers, 
has been developed around a motor perception activity program in the Filer 
Elementary School. 

A program has been developed to attempt to meet some of the social, educa- 
tional and recreatlon&l needs of the aged- retired In Filer. An initial meeting 
has been held. Involving over 90 persons, and plans are being made for further 
activities* 

The Filer School Board and administration have been most generous in 
supporting the conUQunlty education program and in providing .the full use of all 
of the district's school facilities. 



IDAHO FALLS - Mrs. Anita Hosking, Conmunlty Coordinator 

The community education concept has been well received at the Dora 
Erlckson School in Idaho Falls. The emphasis hab been placed upon offering 
some type of program to all age groups. For example: the school Is used on 
a weekly basis by both Boy and Girl Scout groups for meetings, and the school 
is sponsoring a Cub Scout troop; the school library is open in the evenings 
for children; the school gym is open 5^n Che evenings for youth and adult bas* 
ketball and volleyball activities; and several homemaking demonstrations have 
been given to numerous women in the^area. A modern math for parents and a 
flrat-ald class have been offered through the coixominlty education program. 
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The coimunity coordinator indicated that ''our main objective is to have 
the Dora Erickson School become an integral psrt of the conciiunlty. A school 
belongs to its patrons and the more they are able to use it the more rcspon~ 
sibil^ty they will assume in supporting and maintaining school progrsms.** 

As a result of the above activities , the Id.aho Falls School District 
has initiated plans to develop a similar commuui'cy education program in the 
father elementary schools in the district. At the same time, the district's 
Parent-Teacher Association Council had decided to make conimunlty education 
t.helr organization's primary working objective for the coming year. 



PARMA - Mr. Dom laderosa, Community Education Director 

The Parma community education program was organized last September. Since 
Chat time 9 a community survey has been conducted and from the results two 
activity sessions have been held. During the winter and spring sessions over 
500 persons were enrolled in ZO activities. A summer session is currently 
In full swing. 



POCATELLO - Mr, Russ Mager, Program Director 

The leading feature of the Teacher Corps community education program at 
the Bonneville Elementary School is that it is emersed and totally supportive 
of the present on-going coironunity education at Che school. The community 
cooKTdinator, team leader, and all of the project interns have become par- 
ticipating members of the present Advisory Committee; the community coordin- 
ator spends X5 hours a week helping to organize and supervise various community 
education recreational activities; and the lnte>ms are contributing to the 
supervision of after school basketball activities, science study field trips, 
the use of volunteer aides in the classroom, and other community education 
activities. 

Of m&jor importance hss been the experience received by the project 
Interns in functioning in an on-going, successful caaimunity education program. 



PRESTON - Mrs. Nancy Pearce, Community Coordinator 

The East Side School District community education has been functioning 
since November, 1972. Since that time, over 600 persons have become Involved 
in various community education programs. The initial effort was the sponsoring 
of a women's physical exercise program which attracted over 80 persons. In 
January, nine course areas vere offered, ranging from knitting, sewing and 
pattern construction, and small engine repair to various physical education 
courses. All of the courses offered were filled. 

A second nine-week spring program was conducted and a stunner sctlvlty 
and theater program are being scheduled » The Interest and participation 
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of the residents of the school distrlot is wide spreads 

Under the direction of the community coordinacorj a district-wide Commun* 
ity Education Advisory Concaittec was orgnlazcd in November. Since that time, 
orientation, organization, and program development meetings have been held; 
the members have been active in the publicity and registration of the program; 
and they have served in coordinating tho. school's community education program 
with other adult- community education programs in Che area^ 

The community education program has received the generous support and 
encouragement from the district school board and admin is traci&u« 



REXBURG - Mr» Brad Calling, Program Director 

During its two years of operation, the Rcxburg Community Education Pro- 
gram has expanded the use of the school facilities and has provided increased 
recreational and educational opportunities for the members of the cocsnunity* 



RUPERT * Hrsi Helen Cravens, Community Coordinator 

The community education program at the Pershing Elementary School has 
been designed primarily no get; parents and other residents involved in the 
school program as aides and resource persons* The volunteer mothers have 
assisted, since mid-September, in the motor perception program for the Ibt 
and 2nd grades They have also assisted in the library area; in the classroom; 
in conducting special school activities such as the school carnival. Thanks- 
giving Dinner* etc*; and in contributing greatly to the total echool program* 
The volunteer fathers have assisted in making various motor perception equip** 
Dent and in moving various school furniture and equipments 

Since mid ••December, various homemaking and avocational demonstrations 
have been conducted at the Pershing School. These have included candy making, 
Christmas home decorating, chenille handicraft j candlemaking, and cake baking 
and decorating. A physical education program for women involved over 40 
persons* 

The community coordinator indicated that "progress is being made to 
reach and educate th^ Pershing community.'* 



TWm FALLS - Mrs. Mary >lcCluskey, Community Coordinator 

The Twin Falls community education program has been active since December^ 
1972. Since chat time; a 14- member Community Education Advisory Committee 
has been formed; steps have been taken to familiarize the school board, the 
^chool administration and the public with the concept of community education; 
and an interest survey has been developed and distributed to over 500 families 
in the Biclcel Elementary School attendance area. When the results of the 
survey were tabulatedj a decision wns made to provide three course offerings 
through the Bickel Elementary School. Each course was filled to capacity. 
As a result of these activities, the school br^/4,rd has decided to expand the 
program during the coming year to include other schools in the district* 
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A successful tutoring program for Mcxican<-AiQcrican adults has been 
developed by one of the project interns^ Also, parent aides have been used 
occasionally as resource persons in a number of classrooms at the Bickel 
Elementary School. 



Projected Program Plans for 1973-74 

As observed from the above review of local cotnmunity education programs, 
plans are being made, and In some cases already implemented, to expand the • 
single "consnunity school" program into a district-wide program^ It has been 
observed that local dchool districts have already provided various forms of 
local leadeL*ship needed to adequately operate a program and developed alter- 
nate methods of financing th^iir local community education efforts^ 

In review of the projected Idaho Center for Community Education plans 
for Che 1973- 7A school year, the following rec^^mmendations are being pursued: 

1. The expansion of the community education pro;^ram offerings ■ At the 
present time, the majority oi: school districts have followed the 
traditional adult education patterns to develop community involve- 
ment and to satisfy some of the community's basic educational and 
recreational needs. Attempts will be made to project the com- 
munity education programs into the standard K-12 program as 

an enrichment activity. Efforts will also be made to expand the 
program areas to Include greater pre-school activities » where 
needed, and to seek greater involvement by the aged- retired 
in many communities^ Potentially, a fully operational com- 
munity education program can provide program activities from 
the earliest childhood activities through the retirement years. 

2. The extension of the community education Into additional com - 
munity schools . As already noted, many school districts have 
expanded their community education from the designated single 
school concept into other elementary and secondary schools 
within the district. At the same time, additional parent 
groups have become involved in the community education effort 
through these local expansions. 

3. School districts will assume the financial obligations related 
to the community education program . As each school district 
becomes increasingly committed to the basic philosophy and 
concepts of the community education effort, they will naturally 
assume many of the financial responsibilities involved. The 
laajor financial obligation involved is to provide funde for the 
salary of the community coordinator. 

A. School districts will provide greater leadership opportunities 
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within Che local community educacion program . With ancici.-' 
paced increases being made in che scope of Che program, in che 
nunlber of coramunicy schools involved, and in che financial ob- 
ligation being incurred by the local school districts , ic is 
only natural Co assume and expecC that Che local school dis- 
tricts will expand che opportunities for local program 
leadership. 

Provide additional training for the community coordinators 
and advisory committee members . Operating under the assump- 
tion that the local conir^.:nity education programs will be ex- 
panded, additional training will be provided by the university 
staff. This training will be carried out primarily on-site. 
A model for this type of training will be developed. 

Develop recommendations for expanded use of community educa - 
tion advisory councils ■ To date, advisory councils have been 
invaluable in the development and implementation of local com- 
munity education programs. They have been actively involved 
in assessing community needs, in program development, in 
assisting with the management of Che program, and in the 
evaluation of the program. However, all advisory councils 
have not been involved equally in these activities. 

Develop a model for the implementation of & community educa - 
tion program in rural communities . Most of the national activ- 
ities related to the "comssuniCy school" concept have taken 
place in urban and suburban settings'. Very little has been 
done in predominantly rural areas. From Che experiences 
generated from this Teacher Corps project, firm guidelines 
should have established concerning the development, implemen- 
tation, financing., management and evaluation of oomraunity 
education programs in rural areas. 

Coordinate graduate research studies^ at a Masters degree level 
related to various aspects of community education . Already in 
progress are two Master's degree projects, being conducted by 
two team leaders, related to A) state guidelines for conmunity 
education, and B) program evaluation criteria. More shall be 
done in these areas, particularly with interns involved. 

Develop greater interest on a State-vide basis in community 
education development . To date, the Idaho State Department 
of Education has not been involved and has not provided its 
active support to the program, even though they have verbally 
supported the Teacher Corps community education efforts. With 
the expansion and refinement of the Teacher Corps program, and 
with graduate research being contributedj the possibilities 
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of generating State Pepartment Interest is increasing • 

10, Develop greater interest in the establishment of a State - 

wide^rofessional association related to community and adult 
education * In the past, those persons involved in various 
areas of conxnunity and adult education, including continuing, 
recreation and Extension Division personnel, have not been 
represented by a common association within the State and have 
had very little opportunity for shared communication, leader* 
ship development, progr;i*D analysis, and other professional 
activities. The success developed through the Teacher Corps 
community education program might facilitate these 'Activities* 

Long»range Plans for the Idaho Center for Community Education 

The long-range plans for the Idaho Center for Community Education arc soi^e- 
vhat similar to the 1973- 7A program plans. There will be emphasis upon local 
program expansion, increased training opportunities, the generation of addi- 
tional funds for the local school district programs and for the Idaho Center, 
and the development of a graduate- research program in community education at 
Idaho State University* 

There are, however» three major objectives where special emphasis will 
be given in the future. First, there is a tremendous need for a uniform system 
of State-wide leadership in Idaho in community education* This can only be 
accomplished through the development of a community education specialist (s) 
position at the State Department of Education level. This type of position 
would encompass the following activities: State-wide program dissemination, 
impl emendation, supervision and evaluation; legislative encouragement and 
direction; financial support— both now and in the future; and the coordination 
of program leadership and training activities* 

Before this can be accomplished, however, two events must take place: 

A) the State Department of Education must make a policy and adminis trativfS 
decision to support community education as an integral part o£ the total 
educational program being offered in each community throughout the State, aitd 

B) funds must be provided for the initial support of the described posltionCs). 

The second major future objective of the Idaho Center would be the 
expansion of the use of the State's institutions of higher education in the 
training of local or area community education personnel and the dissemination 
of information to local or area programs. For example, Idaho State University 
could continue to service Southeast and South-central Idaho, Boise State 
Colle£,e could service the Southwest and west*central portions of the State, 
and the University of Idaho could serve the northern areas of the State* This 
could result in the possible establishment of three Idaho Centers for Com- 
munity Education* 
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The chird major objective would be chc esCablishment of a ScaCe-wide 
professional association chac would serve in che capacity of facilitating 
greacar internal coordination within the ranks and activities of all adult and 
community educators within the State. 



Relationship to the Community School Bill 

7he proposed Community School Center Development Bill would be a "bench- 
mark" piece of legislation in the community ^iducation field. It would defin- 
itely jstablish a standard from which other federal and particularly state 
legislation could be intro.^.«.ced and enacted In the future. 

Related to the future objectives of the Idaho Center for Community Educa- 
tion, as spelled out in the above, the proposed bill would facilitate and 
partially ensure the continued development of the Idaho Center itself at Idaho 
State University. The establishment ot two additional Centers in Idaho is 
also a possibilicy if funds are available. 

FundxTig for the development of local community school programs is some* 
what encouraging, provided the funds are limited to leadership- purposes and 
that there would be a certain element of "financial matching" on the part of 
the local school districts. 

The major weakness of the bill is that it overlooks the need for State* 
wide leadership at the State Department of Education level. As explained in 
the above sections. State-wide leadership is absolutely necessary for the 
establishment of a unified form of program development, supetrvlslon and eval- 
uatlon^ for legislative support, and for generating financial support* 

Another weakness of the bill i» that it should encourage special research 
projects and program evaluation methods that will facilitate the eventual 
"improvement" oi all community education programs i 

Respectfully submitted by. 




Idaho Center for Commui 
Ida^o State University 
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Senator Church. As the present chairman of the Committee on 
Aring, I am especially impressed by the usefulness of cominvmity 
education to older Americans. My Idaho letters have many references 
to senior citizens, but perhaps the most extensive community school 
program for the elderly is in Boise. There, the local government and 
the State office on aging have joined forces. I think so much of this 
program, and the other activities in Boise, that I asked the Boise 
director of community schools, Tom Richards, to report to this sub- 
committee. It is a pleasure to introduce him to you as one of the most 
dedicated and effective educators I have had the pleasure to meet. 

Senator Williams. We appreciate that very much, Senator Church, 
and we look forward to Mr. Richards' statement. 

STATEMENT OP TOM HICHARDS, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS, BOISE, IDAHO 

Mr. Richards, Thank you. Senator Williams, and Senator Church, 
thank you. 

This hearing on this bill today is most encouraging. We have looked 
forward for a long period of tiine to achieving this point of progress. 

We very much appreciate the opportunity to join you today for re- 
marks concerning Idalio's community education program. 

Boise, Idalio, is a community of some 80,000 residents. Up until 
June, 1971, Boise's schools were open only to some 22,000 students 
between the ages of 6 to 18, and then only 165 days a yerx. 

Community schools became a reality in Boise in Juno 1971. Three 
school buildings initiated programs on that date. Since June 1971 to 
present, Boise's schools are open to ali persons regardless of age, 
education, or economic level on a year-round basis* 

Oririnally funded through Model Cities, Boise's Community 
Schools, in 2 years* tims, have grown from a. program in three schools 
and 200 people to one that includes 14 schools^ various public agencies, 
and several private business facilities. Over 2,000 persons registered 
and participated this spring, and several hundred more were on wait- 
ing lists for full classes. 

Figures and statistics are not, however, the story of community 
schools. 

The total of community education is the family who attends their 
school as a family. The first grade boy, who on his first day of school 
displayed no fear while many of his classmates were in tears, upon 
being asked his source of calm, told his teachor: ''This is my school 
my Mom and Dad and brothers and I have been here a lot," The in- 
tar^ble benefits that are hard to put on paper are endless. 

The tenn "seniors" in schools no longer connotates just a 17-18 
year old youth in Boise; it also refers to a student who is 60 years or 
older. 

Witness the 91-year-old lady who enrolled in the Community 
Schools' Adult Media Learning Center. When asked if we might know 
of her motivation, as finding a person of her experience in school is 
rarCj she quickly responded: "In the last couple of years, I've noticed 
my memory is slipping a bit and I'm here to work on it." 

Seated alongside is a taU, trim, 25-year-old divorcee^ mother of two, 
wlio appeared before the Boise Independent School District Board of 
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Trustees to testify that, "Community schools rives me the chance to 
improve myself educationally, to get a pood job, and off of welfare." 

Our Adult Media Learning Center is open to any person 14 or 
older and offers an individualized self-learning myogram which allows a 
person to progress as rapidly as he chooses. The 15-year-old whose 
ability is superior can complete his preparation for his high school 
equivalency diploma and go on to college ahead of his age group. An 
employer called Community Schools, relating, "I've got a 19«year-oId 
boy who is an excellent; employee but has no chance for future im- 
provement because he can't read well enough." He attended Coni- 
munitv Schools' Adult Media Center and now enjoys a bright future 
with the electrical contracting compaiiy.^ 

Spring 1973 found over 120 activities a week being offered through 
Community Schools. At East Junior High Community School, the 
weekly nighttime Community Schools' enrollment surpassed the 
daytime enrollment. Who attends? An eye doctor in a welding class; 
an insurance broker near retirement cs taking a Spanish class with his 
wife as they prepare for a trip to Spain; the director of a State depart- 
ment whose love of antiques finds him "front and center" for every 
antique class. 

One of our Spanish classes is taught by a 70-year-old lady who is a 
Spanish American, and what more natural thing than a senior citizen 
using her lifelong skill in her native language to share with others in the 
community who wish to gain those skills. 

Our second teacher in the Spanish program, a 19-year-old college 
sophomore, gained her skills while traveling with her father in the U.S. 
Air Force. This gives 3'^ou some picture of the variety of the back- 
ground of the instructors who utilize their talents to share with other 
community schools. 

I would also point out that 60 percent of the teachers in Boise's 
Community School program are volunteers and are not remunerated in 
anyway. 

The generation gap evaporates with the advance of community 
eciucaiion; witnessed by a young man with shoulder-length hair, a 
full-flowing beard, leather headband, garbed always in clean levis and 
sandals. In the basement of an ancient elementary school, j'ou will 
find this young man, representative of the ''relaxed generation," 
surrounded by men and women from the "establishment'' segment of 
our society; ladies from high income levels mixing freely with this 
teacher; and fellow students of his philosophy. 

Prior to this class, those ''groups" would rarely exchange greetings; 
through community schools they have found a basis for admiration 
and respect and friendship. What generation gap? Community Schools' 
typing class finds a grandmother and her granddaughter sharing the 
challenge of typing skills. Grandmother to "brush up" as she con- 
siders reluming to employment and granddaughter to "help me with 
my school work." 

Gentlemen, it is not typing that is paramount, it is the sharing of 
time together — a family experience. 

^ lo^lTldualB who did not complete tS^eir EChooUne In their youtla, return to work toward 
their GED. As one maa told the school board of trusteen, my ho>-*fi Id KaKt Junior IM^rli 
aad I find I'm falUne behCiad my eon. By working at Community Schools* Adult Media Center 
and having my e<]urTaleni;3r diploma (QED), my son is proud of his dad and I m sort of 
proud of It myself. 
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Historically, those who have given a lifetime of support to our 
schools have been excluded from their use. I refer to our senior citi- 
zens. Community schools ends this unav'ceptablc condition. 

In January 1972, Boise's Conununity Schools initiated a program 
for senior citizens. Stxiior participants suggested names for their pro- 
gram. A panel of judges selected XYZ — standing for Extra Years of 
Zest. The senior la^ly who submitted the winning title received $25 
worth of free shopping donated hy a focal supermarket. In March 
1972, minibus rides began for seniors; during June 1973, 700 rides 
were provided. 

**]3lue Lady" in Boise means a blue Volkswagrn, nine-passenger 
van. Community schools' first Blue Lady was purchased with funds 
through the Idaho Office on Aging, under the direction of Mr. Wil 
Overgaard. 

Gentlemen, another point as to how Federal moneys plant a ^eed 
and local citizens nourish the plant. In May of this year, seniors' 
needs for transportation had outgrown Blue Lady I, and Blue Lady 
II joined Comniumty Schools. Local seniors are raising funds for her 
purchase. Doctors, supermarkets, seniors' groups, public service ftgen- 
cies all are now readily avaihible with ^*The l}U\e Ladies." 

Senator Williams. 1 wonder if we could interrupt you here because 
we have to go to the Senate Chamber to vote. 

(Short recess.] 

AFTEll RECESS 

Senator Williams. We will reconvene. 

Mr. Richards. Realizing that time is pressing, J will condense my 
comments. I have mentioned that the seniors had one minibus called 
the Blue Lady which provided transportation in the spring of this 
year, and that the number of seniors needing transportation, which 
is quite an obstacle, in Boise had reached a point where a second 
Blue Lady was obtained under a lease program, and the seniors are 
currently funding local moneys and donating through a variety of 
methods to obtain permanent ownership of the second Blue Lady.^ 

Prior to Commumtv Schools, onlj' youngsters benefited from pubHc 
school cafeteria iacmtics. Today in Boise, at North Junior High 
School, for example, you will find youngsters over 60 joining those 
13-14-15 in cafeteria lines. Nutrition! A definite problem for seniors. 
Now for 50 cents a hot meal and ecjually as important — fellowship — 
the sharing of a meal with others! 'ioung people listening to the tales 
of those with long years of living and seniors gaining zip and laughter 
from the enthusiasm of the young; each gaining tolerance and under- 
standing of one another. 

No longer do seniors face the grim prospect of a lonely, cold meal nor 
the trial of crosstown transportation to a public restaurant. Rather 
their neighborhood school is a meeting place for them and their 
friends to share a hot meal. 

For seniors who physically are unable to leave their residence, 
Community Schools provides "Hot \Vheels'' — meals on wheels- 
prepared through June of 1973 by a local restaurant who charged only 
lor the food and donated their overhead costs. Now a local resthome 
with professional nutritionist and dietitians prepares the meals and 
gives Comraumty Schools the capability of providing any type of 
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special diet needed. Local physicians can list the diets needed by their 
patients who are recuperating from illnesses or who are permanently 
immobilized. By calling Community Schools the physicians know 
their patients will rcctfiive the proper diet. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, to most of us, arc days of 
love for many of Community Schools' staff and volunteers. Staff 
members, their children, and friends pitch in with the "frontier 
spirit'' to deliver special Tha^iksgiving and Christmas dinners to home- 
bound seniors. 

Weekly daytime hours find IjOwcU Community School full of first 
through sixth graders in tlieir classes wliilc in the basement area 
seniors enjoy the learning and fellowship of ceramics classes. A 
Saturday at Whittier Community School finds, in the morning: little 

fieople roller skating in the gym; early afternoon. Retirement Jobs 
nc, a job placement service for seniors, meeting in the gyni. 

Then Saturday night 80 to 100 seniors show their years haven't 
slowed their step as a live band of seniors sends forth strains of long- 
remembered favorite dance tunes. Mr. Claude Almandinger, an 
active volunteer senior in Community Schools' XYZ, told me one 
Saturday night at a senior dance: "Tom, I don't know which one it is, 
but one of these boards is mine! I've been paying for it all my life; 
and now I'm having fun using it!" Smiling, ne danced away with his 
partner. 

Our chairman of the XYZ Advisory Council is a retired Federal 
employee and freely states, "I used to be opposed to use of the schools, 
but I guess you can see my change of attitude. I'm chairman of 
Community Schools' XYZ Advisory Council now." 

Another mtaugible benefit of community education, seniors in Boise 
and our Nation have not supported sriiool bond issues due to limited 
incomes and no longer derivmg any direct returns or benefits. Today, 
Boise seniors support their schools and have personally joined school 
board meetings to state their support and entinisiasm. Increased sup- 
port means necessary funds for all school programs resuWjig in more 
and improved learning materials and conditions for all asjes. 

The same situation holds true for childless couples and single persons. 
For years they have been shut out of our schools and, in turn, have 
shut scliools out in bond elections. With Community Schools they 
can and do participate and support the total school projrram. 

Community Schools: XYZ has a weekly calendar in the city's 
major daily paper, the Idaho Statesman, listmg all the coming week's 
activities of mterest to seniors. The calendar reflecting the community 
part of Community Education in that the Statesman donates the space 
for the column which has ;grown to one-half a page or more in size. 
In addition, the Statesman prints the column m bold large type to 
ease the strain on tired eyes. 

Ms. Annie Jones originally joined Community Schools' XYZ as a 
member of a quilting group. Upon overhearing Community Schools' 
staff comment on their failure to find a person to teach knitting, she 
stated, ^'Maybe you're asking the wrong people" — another Com- 
munity Schools teacher was bom. 

I talked to Annie last week and her ston^ is the story of Community 
Schools, "Tom, you'll never know what Community Schools means to 
me. I knitted each of my class a momento, .something special, and you 
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know on the last n\0\i of class, tliey had a .miprise dinner for nie and 
jjave me a pifl. Til teach for Community Schools always; I've made so 
many new friends and I feel Viu useful and needed again." 

Senators, this is Community Education, no !on$?er just facts and 
knowledge, hut an opportunity for a conmiunity to once again become 
neighbors and friends who give to and share with one another. In the 
rase of so many seniors — once again becoming a contributing member 
of our conmumity — being somebody. 

Community Education: From tlie prescliool child of 3 to the senior 
of 92; from the uned\icaled 40-year-old man who could not read and 
now can take lionie the 2-perf;ent milk Ids wife requests, instead of 
buttermilk; the Vietnamese girl who can speak English and prepare 
American dishes; from the wealthy real estate broker who teaches his 
speciality; to the VW dealer who allows one of his mechanics to teach 
in Community Schools; from the high school junior who volunteers as a 
teacher 2 nights a week; to the professional modern math for parents; 
to origami for all; and shorthand, French, Gciman, and Swadiili; typing, 
English, and American Government; all of these you can find in Boise 
Communit}' Schools. But perhaps none says what Comunmity Edu- 
cation Irul}' can be like in the Hebrew class on Friday nights and 
Satiirda}' mornings in Boise, Idaho, and which is taught b}' a mormon. 

This represents Community Education. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Williams. That is a remarkable stor}", Community' Edu- 
cation in Boise, Idaho, remarkable that so much has been done in so 
little tune, just 2 3*ears. 

Mr. RiCHAUDS. Yes, sir, that is correct, 2 ^^ears old this past June. 

Senator Williams- Mr. Richards, you are a teacher, as Senator 
Clmrch told me, in the school system of Boise? 

Mr. RiCHAUDS. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Williams. You were part of the birth of the Community 
School program there? 

Mr. KiCHAUDS. Yes, sir. We had a new superintendent who came to 
Boise from the Mott fellowship program in Flint, Mich., and when 
he arrived in Boise, he contacted me after being there some tune and 
asked me if I would be interested in pursuing Communitv Education 
for the Boise community, and after explaining some of the concepts, 
I agreed vrith enthusiasm. 

The school district returned me to Flint to study under the Molt 
program theredn Community Education; and in June 1972, we started 
with a cardtal)le, folding chair, and have gradually grouTi to our 
current program. 

Senator Williams. And support from the Model Cities program? 

Mr. RiCHAUDS. Yes, sir, that is correct. Model Cities decided it fell 
within their guidelines, and they assumed the funding responsibility 
for a share of the Community Scliools beginning in June 1971. In 
Januarj" 1972 the Idaho Office on Aging indicated their willingness to 
participate with the senior citizens or to help in the program for seniors 
and added funding to Community Schools. 

So up to this point in tune we have been funded, in 1971 by Model 
Cities, and in 1972 we gained additional funds from the Idaho Office on 
Aging, and up until June of 1973 this was a source of funding through 
Model Cities and the Idaho Office on Aging. This past June we 
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received a budget hearing before the Boise independent school district 
and the board of trustees has agreed to fund 50 percent of the program, 
so this next year we %vill be on local funding for 50 percent oi the pro- 
gram and the other two agencies will be reducing their funds in like 
amount. 

Senator Williams. The other two, Model Cities and the State? 

Mr. Richards. The State of Idaho Office on Aging and Model 
Cities, yes, sir, that is correct. I feel like it is a perfect example of what 
Federal seed money can do. By helping a program reach initiation, 
a S. 335 Senate bill such as wo are discussing would provide this type 
of seed money to a community and then the local residents themselves 
would provide the ongoing funds for the necessary help. 

Senator Willxams. You know the departmental views here are 
opposed to this bill? And, I would like to insert those views in the 
hearing record at this point. 

[The statement of Dr, Marland on S. 335 follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

1 am pleasid to submit this statement of the Administration* s 
views on S. 335, the "Community School Center Development Act." 

This act contains three major provisions intended to encourage 
the growth and development of community schools. First, it would 
provide for grants to institutions of higher education for the training 
of community school directors. Second, it would establish a program of 
grants to local educational agencies for the creation or expansion of 
community school programs. Finally, it would create a Presidentially- 
appointed Community Schools Advisory Council and twenty-five technical 
assistance teams within the Office of Education. The Council would be 
charged with advising on community school policy, and the teams would 
give aid to corrununities contemplating the establishment of community 
school programs. 

There are many interesting community school projects currently 
being carried out at a number of sites across the country. While the 
best knovrfv of those is the Mott Foundation-sponsored project in Flint, 
Michigan* Office of Education data indicate that there are approximately 
300 schools in the country which are already following to some degree the 
community school concept* All of these projects have in common the goal 
of making a variety of social services more accessible to, and more 
effective for, a larger number of people than are currently being served 
by existing schoolsc Most of the projects also are aimed at more closely 
involving the community in affairs of tho school, and at making more 
effective wse of school buildings. 
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The Department endorses these -goals as worthwhile. We do not, 
however, feel that a new categorical program of Federal aid such as 
would be provided by S. 335 is necessary or desirable for promoting 
these. goals. 

While no one Federal education program encompasses all of the 
elements of a community school center as described in S. 335, a number 
of programs of the Office of Education can be used to provide funds 
and services for community school activities. Title I of this bill 
can be carried out under Part D of the Education Professions Development 
Act which authorizes grants to institutions of higher education as well 
as to State and local educational agencies for the training of educa- 
tional administrators, including the training of administrative personnel 
for community schools. 

Title III, ESEA> funds may be used to develop school -community 
education projects to demonstrate innovative and exemplary practices. 
The Williams School Project in Flint, Michigan, wds financed partly 
through a Title III grant by the Office of Education and a number of 
other community school projects have been funded under the State- 
administered portion of Title III, ESEA. 

A variety of services and activities are being provided for dis- 
advantaged children and their parents under Title I, ESEA. Many of 
these services and activiti<?s have similar purposes to and, indeed, 
are elements of the qommunity school concept. These include cultural 
and enrichment activities for pupils to supplement the basic school 
program; summer programs of cultural and recreational participation; 
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health, nutrition, and other sfervices for pupils through coordinated 
school and community-agency programs; special services for parents to 
assist them in improving educational, cultural, and environmental con- 
ditions for their children at home; the training of parents and indigenous 
adults to work as aides and volunteers - and to climb a career ladder; 
the involvement of parents and community members in shaping and improving 
programs in Title I schools; and many more. 

Under the Adult Education Act grants to States are channeled to 
local educational agencies for adult education programs. Section 309 
of this Act allows the Commissioner to make discretionary grants to 
local educational agencies. Community-based, adult Right-to-Read pro- 
grams are funded by the Office of Education. These and other adult 
education programs can be incorporated into a community school program. 

The Administration has proposed the consolidation of several of 
■the aforementioned authorities in the Better Schools Act. Under the 
support services and materials earmark which would be authorized by 
5. 1319, local educational agencies could, if they so chose, make use 
of the funds they receive to support the development or expansion of 
community schools. 

The Department is conmitted to the concept of services integration 
and encourages States and localities to put together more comprehensive 
service models. Community schools represent a viable mechanism for ending 
the fragmentation of social services that now exists. Vie feel, however, 
that additional legislation such as the Community School Center Develop- 
ment Act, which duplicates provisions already established by-law, 
is unnecessary. Hence we are opposed to the enactment of S. 335. 
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Senator Williams. Your experience suggests that tlierc is another 
way. Do you know of any other Model Cities program in any other 
part of the country that have chosen Community Schools as part 
of their funding under Model Cities? 

Mr. EiCHAHDS. Yes, sir, I do. I beHeve there is a Dr. Carillo in the . 
audience today who has had some experience in Arizona. If I am not 
mistaken, they have initiated Community Schools through Model 
Cities. I behevc there are others in the midwest and east coast. 

Senator WlLLIA^IS. In the definition Model Cities, this Community 
School idea is not limited to cities, is it? 

Mr. Richards. I would say the Communit}^ Education Act is neces- 
sary if we are going to have community education on a national scale. 
Model Cities, while providing us with the necessary seed money, and 
through the local willingness of Model Cities staff to work with Com- 
munity Schools, we were fortuJiate to succeed with the seed money, 
it would not be an adequate type of funding, nor is this program really 
geared to Community Schools. It is too restrictive. 

In our case the first year we were restricted to what areas of the city 
w^e could serve, and without the local Model Cities staffs flexibility we 
would not have survived. 

Model Cities is not the ideal or adequate funding source in most 
cases. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Richards and other information 
suppliea for the record follows:] 
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,l^k\ THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT OF BOISE CITY 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
IN BOISE. IDAHO 



Boise, Idaho Is a coinnunity of some 80 thousand residents. In June, 1971, 
Boise's schools were open to some 22,000 students between the ages of 6 to 
IB, open 165 days a year. 

Community Schools became a reality in June, 1971, and three school build- 
ings initiated programs. on that date* From June, 1971, to present, Boise's 
schools are open to persons of all ages regardless of age, education or 
economic level on a year round basis. 

Originally funded through Model Cities, Boise's Contnunity Schools, in two 
years' time, have grown from a program in three schools and 200 people to 
one that includes 11 schools, various public agencies, and several private 
business facilities. Over 2,000 persons registered and participated this 
Spring and several hundred more were on waiting lists for full classes. 

Figures and statistics are not however the story of Community Schools. 

The total of Community .';ducation is the family who attends their school 
as a family. The. first grade boy, who on his first day of school displayed 
no fear while many of his classmates were in tears, upon being asked 
his source of calm, told his teacher; "This is my school, my Mom and Oad 
and brothers and I have been here a lot." The intangible benefits that 
are hard to put on paper are endless. 

The term "seniors" in schools no longer connotates just a 17-18 year old 
youth in Boise; it also refers to a student who is 60 years or older. 

Witness the 91 year old lady who enrolled in the Community Schools' Adult 
Media Learning Center, When asked if we might know of her motivation, as 
finding a person of her experience in school is rare, she quickly responded; 
"In the last couple of years, I've noticed my memory is slipping a bit and 
I'm here to work on it." ■ 

Seated alongside is 3 iail trim 25 year old divorcee, mother of two, who 
appeared before the Boise Independent School District Board of Trustees to 
testify that,' "Community Schools gives me the chance to Improve myself 
educationally to ciet a good job, and of f of welfare." 

The Adult Media Learning Center is open to "any person 14 or older and 
offers an individualized self-learning program which allows a person to 
progress as rapidly as he chooses. The 15 year old whose ability is 

Community bcHooIb ^^Si 
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superior can complete his preparation for his high school equivalency 
diploma and 90 on to college ahead of his age group. An employer called 
Community Schools relating, "I've got a 19 year old boy who is an excellent 
employee but has no chance for future improvement because he can't read 
well enough." He attended Comntunity Schools* Adult Media Center and now 
enjoys a bright future with tha electrical contracting company. 

Spring 1973 found over 120 activities a week being offered through Community 
Schools. At E.:st Junior High Conrnunity School, the weekly night time 
Conmunity Schoois enrollment surpassed the day time enrollment. Who 
attend5?--an 2yi doctor in welding class; an insurance broker near retire- 
ment who with his wife is taking a Spanish class as they prepare for a 
trip to Spaini thedif«ctor of a state department whose love of antiques 
f1nd\h Ira "front and center"for every antique class. One Spanish class is 
taught by a 7C. year old Spanish-American lady who first learned of Comnunity 
Schools when she rode on Community Schools* seniors- t»*easur€d "Blue Lady". 
Her fellow teacher, in a second Spanish class, is a Ig year old college 
Sophomore who teaches two nights a week for Comnunity Schools and also 
is a student a third night. 

The generation gap evaporates with the advance of Community Education; 
witnessed by a young man with shoulder-length ha1r» a full -flowing 
beard, leather head band, garbed always In clean levis and sandals. In 
the basement of an ancient elementary school you'll find this young man, 
representative of the "relaxed generation", surrounded by men and women 
from the "establishment" segment of our society; ladles from high income 
levels mixfng freely with this teacher; and fellow students of his 
philosophy. Prior to this class those "groups" would rarely exchange 
greetings; through Conmunity Schools they're found a basis for admiration 
and respect and friendship. What generation gap? Coimunity Schools 
typing class finds a grandmother and her granddaughter sharing the chal- 
lenge of typing skills. Grandmother tcj "brush up" as she considers return- 
ing to employment and granddaugiJter to "help me with my schcol worki" 
Gentlemen, It is not the typinq that Is paramount, it is tha sharing of 
these two lad1es--ft family ejtpcirience. 

Historically, those who have given a lifetime of support to our schools have 
beefi excluded from their use. ComtT.unity Schools ends this unacceptable 
condition. In January, ig72» Boise's Conmunity Schools initiated a 
program for senior citizens. Senior participants suggested names. A 
panel of judges selected XYZ--stand1ng for Extra Years of Zest. The 
senior lady who submitted the winning title received S25.O0 worth of free 
shopping donated by a local supermarket. In March 1972, mini-bus rides 
began for seniors; during June 1973, 700 rides were provided, "Blue 
Lady" in Boise means a blue Volkswagon. nine passenger van. Connunity 
Schools' first Blue Lady was purchased with funds through the Idaho Office 
on Aging, under the direction of Mr. Wil Overgaard. Gentlemen, another 
point as to how federal monies plant a seed and local citizens nourish 
the plant. In May of this year, seniors' needs for transportation had 
out grown Blue lady I and 01 uc Lady II joined Conmunity Schools. Local 
seniors are raising funds for her purchase. Doctors, supermarkets, 
seniors' groups, public service agencies are all now readily available 
with ."The Blue Ladles". 
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Prior to Conwunlty Schools, only youngsters benefited from public school 
cafeteria facilities. Today In Boise, at North Junior High School, foir 
example, you will find youngsters over 60 Joining those lj-14-15 In 
cofeteria lines. Nutrition! A definite problem for seniors. Now far 
50^ a hot meal and equally as important— fellowship—the sharing of a 
meal with others! Young people listening to the tales of those with long 
years of living and seniors gaining zip and laughter from the enthusiasm 
of the young; each gaining tolerance and understanding of one another. 
No longer do seniors face the grim prospect of a lonely, cold meal nor 
the cross-town trial of transportation to a public restaurant. Rather 
their neighborhood school Is a meeting place for them and their friends 
to share a hot meal. For seniors who physically are unabTe to leave their 
residence, Comnunlty Schools provides "Hot Wheels""Heals on Wheels- 
prepared through June of 1973 by a local restaurant who charged only for 
the food and donated their overhead costSr Now a local rest home with 
professional nutritionist and dieticians prepares the meals and gives 
Cofnmunlty Schools the capability of providing any type of special diet 
needed. Local physicians can list the diets needed by their patients 
who are recouperating from Illnesses or who are permanently Innoblllzed. 
By calling Conmunlty Schools they know their patients will receive the 
proper diet. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, to most of us^ are days of lov? for 
many of Coimunlty Schools' staff and volunteers. Haff members, their 
children and friends pitch In with the "frontier spirit" to deliver 
special Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners to home bound seniors. 

Weekly daytime hours find Lowell Conmunlty School full of first through 
sixth graders in their classes and In the basetnent open area while seniors 
enjoy the learning and fellowship of ceramics classes. A Saturday at 
Whittler Community School findsjn the morning; little people roller 
skating in the gym; early afternoont Retirement Jobs Inc., for seniors, 
meeting in the gym. ThC'n Saturday night 60 to 100 seniors show their 
years haven't slowed their step as a live^ band of seniors sends forth 
strairr? of 1 ong- remembered favorite dance tunes. Mr. Claude Almandinger, 
an active volunteer senior in Community Schools* XYZ, told me one 
Saturday night at a senior dance', "Tom, 1 don't know which one it Is, 
but one of these boards is mine! I've been paying for it all my life; 
and now I intend to use it!*" Smiling, he danced away with his partner. 

Our Chairman of XYZ Advisory Council fs a retired federal employee and 
freely states, "1 used to be opposed to use of the schools, but 1 
guess you can see my change of attitude. I'm chairman of Community 
Schools' XYZ Advisory Council now." 

Another intangible benefit of Convnunity education, seniors in Boise and 
our nation have not supported school bond Issues due- to limited incomes 
and no longer deriving any direct returns. Today, BoiDe seniors support 
their schools and Have personally joined school board meetings to state 
their support arrd enthusiasm. Increased support means necessary funds 
for all school programs resulting in more and improved learning materials 
and conditions '/or all ages. 
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Corrmunlty Schools' XYZ has a weekly calendar In the city's major dally 
paper. The Idaho Statesman, listing all the coming week's activities of 
Interest to seniors. The calendar reflecting the coninunlty part of 
Community Education In that the St atesman donates the space for the column 
which has growTf xo one half a page or more In size. In addition, the 
Statesman prints the column In bold large type to ease the strain on 
tired eyes. 

Mrs. Annie Jones originally joined Connunlty Schools' XYZ as a member of a 
quilting group. Upon overhearing Community Schools' staff comment on 
their failure to find a person to teach knitting, she stated, "Maybe your 
aksing the wron9 people"— another Connunlty Schools' ti^acher was born 
again. I talked to Annie last week and her story Is the story of Community 
Schools. "Tom, you Ml never know what Ccnimnlty Schools means to me. I 
knitted each of my class a meoiento, somethiing speclll, and you know on the 
last night of c«ass, they f)ad a surprise dinner for me and gave me a 
gift. I'll teai^h for Community Schools always, I've made so many new 
friends." Senators, this Is Cwmiunlty £;Jsc*t1on, nO longer just facts 
and knowledge, but aii opportunity for a comusMty to once again become 
neighbors and friends who give to arid share with one another. In the case 
of so many seniors — cnce afialn teconing a contributing member 
of our Cominunlty being soncbody. 

Commu^jity Education: From the pre-school child of 3 to the 
senior of 93; from the uneducated ^^0 year old man who could 
not read and now can take hone the 2% milk his wife requests, 
instead of butternllk, to the Vietnamese girl who can speak 
English and prepare American dishes; from the wealthy real 
estate broker who teaches hln speciality, to the VW dealer 
who allows a mechanic to teach In C.S. ; from the high school 
Junior who vcl-ijnteers as teaf:hrr two nights a week, to the pro- 
fessional Modern Kath for parents; to origami for all and 
Shorthand, French, German and Swahlll; all these you can find 
in Boise's C.S. But pe^h8ps none says what Community Education 
is like the Mormon Bishop who ycar-arour.d teaches Hebrew on 
Friday nights in Boise, Idaho. 
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CoMMUWiTY Schools: A 25-Cknt Bargain 
(By Seaman S, Mills) 

Want to increase your efficiency on the job? . . . Find a new hobbv? . . . Get 
enough gusto in your life to sail oiit of the TV doldrums? . . . Boise's Community 
Schools has the prescription for personal enrichment and fuliillment. And the 
medicine doesn't cost much . 

During the J 972 fall semester, 1,700 adults trooped back to school five nights a 
week to take 1]0 classes ranging from bookkeepmg to welding. Secretaries, ice 
eream maker^s, musicians, artists, photographers^ landscape architects, etc. shared 
their work-day expertise with eager students l)cnt on getting more out of life. 

These 100 civic-minded teachers an^ differed $2.50 per hour and nu)st of them 
refuse it. Tho.se who do take the stipend put the money right back into the school 
effort by paying baby sitters while they teach ?neir neighbors^ or, like the man 
from Caldwell, buy gasoline for their horseless carriage to get to the school on 
time. Otheri, oarchase supplies for their students. 

THK MOlJl^JY FOll these nominal wages for their evening overtime hours 
comes from siudent registrations of 25 cents per class period. A 12*week c<^u.rse in 
creative writi/ig, for example, costs $3, ante tne instn^rtor is a ^irorking editor who 
fights the battle of deadlines and misplaced commas just ahead of the hungry 
presses. She knows Nvhat she is talking about and so do the other instructors. 

Yivu too may join this elite cor pa of community tutors. You don't need a college 
degree or State Board certification. All you need is a knowledge of your subject 
and a desire to share it. Thf^ instructor in Hebrew, for example, is a graduate from 
a Bibio college but never finished high school. 

If only five people want a class, the Community Schools staff will attempt to 
find an instructor. They report an amazing number of people volunteer to teach a 
subject that's close to their heart. 

According to Tom Richards, local Director of Community Schools, classes can 
be held in school houses within the area defined in the agreement between Boise 
City and the Model Cities program of the U.S. Government. Any resident, how- 
ever, can enroll in the classes and attend the school where their choice is being 
taught. 

AS THE 1973 wint4?r semester opens, evening classes will be held in Lowell, 
Longfellow, Madison and Whittier grade schools, East Junior High, Borah High 
and the dean of them all — Boise High. Each school has a coordinator who stays on 
the job until 10:30 at night which results in a 13 and a>half hour day wHh only 
lunch and supper breaks. Dennis Robison is at Lowell, and Neil Brooks at Whit- 
tier, Harry l^ce Kwai is at East Junior and Tom Richards coordinates the classes 
at all sites in addition to over-all supervision. 

One young lady in an accounting office found difTicuUy with a new assignment 
of running a postmg machine. She got lost with upper level accounting classe.s but 
the bookkeeping clajss in Community Schools has helped her become proficicvl 
at her new job. Several persons in the creative writing class have had articles 
published and had a sweet taste of acheivement. 

The concept of Community 8ch(Mjls, according to Dennis Robison, is geared 
toward developing t)crsonai skills and cementing families together. In colonial 
America the school (often with church held in the same building) was the center 
of comnmnity life. In the shuffle of westward growing pains this concept got lost 
until astute citizens of Flint, Mich., petitioned their school board to reinstate this 
policv. 

SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS are used for family athletics and "G"-ratcd movies, 
square dancing and yogi classes. Middle-aged lionv knees have a struggle under 
a fourth grade desk. But the youthful mind won't be curtailed and books and 
papers must be unmolested in the orderly fashion previously arranged by the 
younger set. 

Community Schools has a parcel of acadenue subjects which can teach an adult 
to read and write and take him on tlmmgh the 12th grade of high schoctl. 

It also has an X YZ (extra years of zest) program for senior citizens where the 
curriculum travels to senior housing areas to bring a sjxjt of sunshine into oldsters* 
loves. 

Tom Aucutt, local Director for Model Cities, says that Community Schools is 
the most successful program in the Model Cities repertoire. According to him, 
Boise City Schools received a grant of $87,300 for the Community School action- 
year ending October 31, 1973. He says that the expenses of evening use of the 
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school buildings increases the operating costs about 1 percent while the usefulness 
of the building jumps from 30 to 80 per cent. Other monies in the grant are used to 
pay overhead expenses and moderate salaries to the staff. 

l^ennis Ilobison says that Governor Andrus, Mayor Amyx Superintendent 
Youngerman and the entire sehool board have voieed their endorsement of this 
dynamie program. 

The first wmester in the fall of 1971 saw onlv 500 people per week in the evening 
elassrooni. Winter semester enrollment soared to 1,500 per week. Last fall, 1,500 
registcivd again and 250 la^t-day registrants had to be plaeed on 5\ We'll call you 
back if we can find another instructor" basis. 

If you want more information, phone 345-9911 and talk to Marilyn Henderson 
or Sallv Dunne . . . or write to Community Schools, 301 North 29tli, lioise, 
Idaho, 83702. 

You can find enrichment for your life in Comnninity Schools — you can fill out 
your dreams of taking your favorite subject at a price you can afford. For only 25 
centfi per class you can't afford to miss the medicine. 

Senator Williams. Our next wutness is Mr. C. F. Harding Mott, 
president, C. S. Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich. 

Mr. Mott, we are pleased that Congre.ssman Riegle is wuth you. 
Congressman, are you here to testify, to make a statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE. JR., A U.S. SIEPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, ACCOMPANIED BY C. S. 
HARDING MOTT, PRESIDENT, C. S. MOTT FOUNDATION. FLINT, 
MICH. 

Mr. RiEQLE. I am here, Mr. Chairman, to make a brief statement 
and to introduce Mr. Alotl who comes from my district to the 
committee. 

Senator Williams. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. RiEQLE. First let me say, Mr. Chairman, that it is a great 
pleasure for me to appear here. I appreciate more than I can express 
in words the leadersliip that you and others on the. committee nave 
shown in moving forward on the community school idea. This has 
been an idea that has been growing for some years, but your personal 
leadership ^nd that of Senator Church has given fresh hope that a 
national program will be available to people all across the country. 

I want to thank you for that leadership and the chance to appear 
briefly here today. 

I also appear as the principal cosponsor of this legislation in the 
House. We have a broad and growing list of bipartisan support in 
the House, and sometime this year we hope to get hearings on the 
House side so \vc can take action similar to that that is contemplated 
here on the Senate side. 

I think I sliould in all lionesty indicate that I have a particular 
bias in this subject area because 1 happen to be one Member of Con- 
gress who is a product of community scnools. Since community schools 
started in Flint, Mich., my hometown, it was my privilege to ^Tovf up 
with community schools. In fact I am not sure I would nave had the 
opportunity to run and be elected to Congress had I not had addi- 
tional opportunities available to me through community schools. 

I would like to highlight a couple of points. First, it has been 
documented that for scjmething less than a 5-percent increase in 
school cost, a community school program similar to the kind that was 
described by the witness just before us can be brought into being. 
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These programs increase the utilization of a school facility by a factor 
of approximately 2}i times. 

In a time when there are all sorts of pressures on the Federal 
Government budget, a cost-effective program of this kind h rare 
indeed. We can get tremendous additional mileage and utilization for 
very, very modest dollar expenditure. 

Ajiother major fact that ought to be stressed is that the country 
does suffer today, both in urban areas as well as rural areas, from a 
lack of sense of community. It is difficult for citizens and neighbors to 
stay in toucli with one another. 

Again I would refer to the testimony we have heard by the previous 
witness that the community school — probably as much as any vehicle 
we know — helps create a sense of community for the country. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, here in the District of Columbia we have 
community schools started. This was a project that took place under 
the leadership of the Appropriations Committee in the House. If later, 
members of the committee or other Members of Congress want to see 
community schools in action, they need not go to Flmt or Idaho. We 
have them within walking distance of the Capitol. 

I might say that those community schools in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were started as model community schools with funding 
seed money from the Mott Foundation, have been highly sucrfissful 
and enjoy very substantial citizen support hero in the District. 

Now it is my pleasure, Mr. Ghaimian, to introduce to you ajid the 
committee the president of the Mott Foundation based in Flint, Mich., 
.Mr. C. S. Harding Mott. The community concept originated in Fliat 
under the sponsorship of the Mott Foundation, under the leadership 
of the late C. S. Mott and the lato Frank Manley. 

The idea has grown from its inception in Flint to the point where 
there are now some 700 school districts across America. Virtually 
every State of the Union that has decided to pick up this concept and 
put it to work in their own respective communities. I think that test 
of effectiveness is probably tiie most profound one that we could cite. 
This has been done witliout broad national program or national 
support. 

But we are at a point where if other communities in the country 
are to have the opportunity to consider this concept, it will probably 
take a national program. We are here to testify today on the advan- 
tages of providing that opportunity for every citizen of the United 
States. 

It is a great honor and privilege for me to introduce at this time 
Mr. C. S. Harding Mott, who has given such excellent leadership, 
strength, and vitKhty to this program. 

Senator Williams. We appreciate your statement, Congressman. 
Is this a summer program in the community schools here in 
WashiM;ton? 

Mr. RiEGLE. There is. The pro-am in the schools varies from school 
to school. Each one is unique and is designed to meet the needs of that 
neighborhood, but some do have summer programs. 

Senator Williams. I am glad you raised that because we will 
certainly avail ourselves of the opportunity to have the experience of 
our own community here. 
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Mr. Mott, we arc again in the middle of a rollcall vote in the Senate 
Cliamber, s;o we are going to have to recess and we will be back as 
soon as possible. 

[Short recess] 

AFTER RECESS 

Senator Williams. We will reconvene our hearing. 
Mr. Mott, thank you for your patience. 

STATEMENT OF C. S. HARDINQ MOTT, PRESIDENT, C. S. MOTT 
FOUNDATION, FLINT, MICH. 

Mr. Mott. Thank you. Senator Williams. I too want to thank j'ou 
for the privilege of coming down here to Washington to talk about 
somethiiig that I hftve snent t!ie major part of my life in trying to 
develop and promote, ana it certainly is heart<?ning to find such gentle- 
men as you and Senator Cliurch taking a deep interest in this funda- 
mental opportunity that we face here of expanding the use of our 
community schools into a full service type of program for the commun- 
ity. 

We have all been looking for answers as to how to solve some of our 
problems that exist in the city and in the country and the frustration 
of feeling they bring on. 

I could talk here for a great deal of time about the development of 
the Mott Foundation program. I have formal testimony whicli we can 
enter into the record, and this will point out some of the points I was 
going to make. 

However, I would like to sav that we are gratified that this program 
is not a specialty of Flint, Mich. People often say if we had a Mr. Mott, 
we could start that program. 

However, we know that in places like Boise, Idaho, it has been tried 
successfully' ; in Washington, D.C, the program is in progress. Also in 
Minneapolis, Minn., you will probably hear later on how that program 
developed without anj' financial assistance from the Mott Foundation. 
And in Miami, Fla., they have over 26 community schools operating; 
and while we did help seed the program, we are entirely out of it, and 
it was locally financed and financed through Model Cities an4 other 
sources. 

In that connection, I would like to point out that for every dollar 
that the Mott Foundation has invested, we have evidence that 20 
other dollars have gone into making this program viable and active in 
other communities. Now just some of the pomts that I want to make 
are that the community school is a logital program because it serves 
the area where the people live. They can utilize the community school 
and become active in the adult education and recreation programs. 
They can take part in developing the needs of the community and in 
making known the types of programs they would like from their boards 
of education, and from their other community agencies. 

We have a Williams school that was financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is especially designed for school programs, for social 
agencies to come in, for health agencies to come in. It has a hocke^^ 
nuk and crymnasium facilities for all kinds of recreation, and a swim- 
ming pool that is used in the winter with a cover, and in the summer 
the cover comes off, and it can be used as an outdoor pool. 
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These are just some of the thinp:s that have developed. I would like 
to also add that our budget — in Flint \vc Kpcnd niinuftlly up to $5 
mntiou for the board of education. Then we have found out that there 
was a need for a traiiuiig pro^^rani to prodi ce such men, as younp: Mr. 
Tom Richards, and so we have a piograin of $3 million— $2 million 
is for developing 15 centers across the country tliat service connnunity 
schools that request help. 

That is why this is in the bill, there is fumjing to duplicate this type 
of facility. 

We also have a program of training that is under the seven univer- 
sities in Michigan that provides master's and Ph. D. degrees for can- 
didates who spend a year in Flint and use the school system there and 
community school program as a laboratory. 

Now, gentlemen, I think I ought to bring out that we have spent — 
devoted funds to this program to the extent of our alnlity. The Molt 
Foundation has arrived at its ma.\'imuin budget limitation in support 
of further developments and expansion of community education. 
Therefore, it becomes necessaiy for somebody else to join in partner- 
ship, and my purpose in being here today is to inform this committee 
that the demands of further expansion in community education has 
exceeded the capacity of our resources. 

Inasmuch as I have been extended the privilege of commenting on 
bill 335, without violating foundation restrictions, I wish to say that 
I and the Mott Foundation soundly applaud proposed legislation in 
the area of community education. In effect, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion will be taking on where we as a foundation must leave off. 

I am proud of our record at the foundation where we have provided 
risk capital, and while we have made some mistakes, we have made 
substantial progress in the bright and challenging concept of edu- 
cating commumties, to help themselves. 

Legislation such as this, with a minimal amount of nionoy, will 
permit the Federal Government to play a leadersliip role, in the role 
that it should play, meaning that of maximizing a community's use 
of its educational facilities and personnel. It has always been a source 
of satisfaction for us to see how each dollar we invested in community 
schools have multiplied many times. 

Wo are hardly on the threshold, however, of the development, the 
potential the community schools holds for our country. We now have 
600 school districts that have at least one community school program, 
and this services an area of 6 million inhabitants, the total area. 

However, only 3 percent of th© school buildings in the country have 
been converted to this use. 

The Chairman. What was the percentage? 

Mr. Mott. Three percent. Therefore, there is a tremendous demand 
and potendal to expand tiiis into other areas. We wish to thank the 
committee for the opportunity to speak on behalf of this subject of 
commisnity education, and be assured that I and the staff of the Molt 
Foundation will give to the committee and to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion all assistance and information that may be within our power to 
provide. 

I am indeed ^teful to come here today. I know that I will be foii.- 
lowed by practitioners of the community schools concept across the 
country that are representative and that will develop the specifics of 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Mott. I have not 
road tho annual report, but I have looked throap:h and skinnned it. 1 
gather that the mxrly partnership in creation of conununity schools 
and its impetus came irom your father and Mr. Manley. 

Mr. Mott. Frank Manley, yes. He was assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of physical education, and he noted the lack of use 
of playground and school buildings, and he thought it was really 
a terrible waste of resources to see these buildings that way. 

We started with five schools in 1935 with a budget of $G,000 It 
was largely a recreational ]irogram, and with WPA and other resources 
at that time, people came up by the carloads and utilized this facility. 

We found out that this alone was not going to eliminate juvenile 
delin(iuency and all the problems, so we established a health center 
and adult education program and as you can read in the annual 
report, school liaison program, police, or juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams across the country. 

We do have 10,000 to 12,000 visitors a year, and that is the way the 
word has spread that j)eople have gone back and sent other groups to 
Flint to find out what is going on. 

Senator Williams. Mr. Richards from Boise received community 
school trainhig at the foundation, am I right, is this what his testimony 
was? You have a training program? 

Mr. Mott. Yes. We have a G-woeks training program. For basic 
training we have G weeks program where thej' can come and get 
intensive idea of how they operate. 

Senator Williams. Of the GOO school districts that have com- 
munity schools, you refer to that number in your testinionj^, do you 
know how many were assisted by funds from the Mott Foundation? 

Mr. Mott. Well, I would think it was less than ten percent, 
because while we have 15 centers and their budget runs as high as 
$150,000 each for the centers, we allocate about $30,000 a piece in 
seed money. That does not go too far, but it gets us started in the 
communities, and then thej* get the idea and exi)and. 

Senator Williams. Will the foundation be continuing at its 
present level? 

Mr. Mott. Yes. We intended to do that and expand as nmch as 
we can. And if there gets to be a funding program, we would like to 
serve as the research and development branch, also these centers 



will get the enthusiasm of this. 

Senator Williams. It is a very moving statement that you have 
given us and we appreciate it verv, very much. 



Senator Williams. ThanK you. 
[The prepared statement of C. S. Harding Mott, and other material 
suppliea for the record follows:! ^ 
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THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT ACT 
Statement by 
C. S. Harding Moll 
Presldenl, Charles Stewarl Moll Foundation 
Film, Michigan 
to the 

Senate Commltlee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommlliee on Education 
July 11, 1973 

May I open my remarks with an expression of appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear before this Committee. As you know, the 1969 tax 
law forbids Foundation personnel from participating In discussions for or 
against proposed legislation unless specifically Invited by a Government 
agency to do so. Therefore the Invitation by this Committee for myself and 
my collecjgues to appear before you Is especially welcomed. I assure you 
we will limit our remarks to Community Education as we know and view It 
In light of our experience during the past 35-odd years. We hope our 
comments will be fruitful as you consider Senate Bill 335, described as the 
"Community School Center Development Act." 

So, with that preamble and with greetings to all members of the 
Committee, I am pleased to open the testimony with a broad overview of 
Community Education. Others following me will provide specifics and all 
of us will be pleased to answer to the best of our knowledge and ability 
whatevet questions you may have. 

The existence of Foundations goes back to the brink of human history, 
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in the sense that ttiey were private funds set up for public benefit. The 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt established funds to promote what they conceived 
to be the common weal, and Benjamin Franklin usually is conceded to have 
formed the first Foundation in the United States — with proceeds to go to 
"young married artificers." Strangely enough, the purposes of Foundations 
have not radically changed through the centuries. Each has had a rather 
precise purpose, be it religion, education, the arts, science and so forth* 
In the United States, where Foundations have burgeoned more than any- 
where else, the Kellogg Foundation is principally concerned with health 
services; the Kresge Foundation supports construction of buildings for 
worthy purposes; the Kettering Foundation Is mainly interested in higher 
education, and the recently-enlarged Johnson Foundation Is obviously 
oriented to the general field of medicine. 

My father established the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation in 1926 
to assist worthy causes and charities In the community of Flint, Michigan. 
But It was not until 10 years later that a major breakthrough came — 
although at the time It was a rather casOal Incident. An ene?getlc young 
athletic instructor suggested to Mr. Mott that It was a shame for public 
schools, and usually their playgrounds, to be closed for so many hours 
out of every 24. Why not keep them open well into the evening hours^ let 
the Iclds use the playground and their parents and older folks utilize the 
school's facilities for recreation, for advanced study If they wished, or 
for Just plain fellowship. Mr. Mott liked the Idea and made a grant of some 
$6,000 to try it out for one year at five schools. Evenutally, community rooms 
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were set up at each school, and at one of the older buildings, everyone 
agreed the first priority was to do something about the lighting. So 
flouroscenCs were bought and installed. The program grew largely on Its 
own, according to the needs of the children and the oldsters. Women 
began instructing each other In cooking and sewing, men became acquainted 
with budget and income control and the kids came off the streets to ploy 
In the schoolyard or the gymnasium. It doesn't sound like much now to 
recount the events of those days, but, humble and homely as they were, 
thus was born Community Education, a philosophy and concept that has 
spread across our nation and to many foreign lands. The very fact that the 
Congress Is deliberating its impact upon hundreds of communities and the 
life-style of the millions of people who dwell within them, as you are doing 
today, is perhaps the highest tribute ever paid to the Community Education 
Concept. 

The man who had that first dream and, with some apprehension, presented 
to my father, was the late Frank J. Manley. Mr. Manley's name will be 
honored for so Jong as Community Education exists. With what I trust Is 
pardonable f^rlde, I also am hopeful that the name of Charles Stewart Mott 
will be revered for whatever he contributed to this concept. He was a man 
of many careers, and successful^ but his greatest dedication was toward 
People, helping them help themselves, which is really what Community 
Education Is all about. He was actively preaching and Uvlng the doctrine 
of Community Education until the very last weeks before hie final Illness 
at age 97 earlier this year^ 
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Perhaps at this point I should try to define Community Education, I 
emphasize "try*' because it is not an easy task — and it means many 
different things to many people. 

In Its early days the Mott Foundation set forth its formal goal in 
these words: "To Increase the strength and stature of charactor in 
individuals and thereby strengthen our free enterprise system of society. " 

That philosophy, then, amplifies Into two more specific goals which 
begin to capture the philosophy of Community Education. They are: "To 
produce citizens of strength and quality, each of whom accepts his full 
responsibility as a citizen; and, to encourage all citizens to work 
effectively together in a democratic society of free enterprise toward a 
better community." 

With your permisFlon I would like to Inject, at this point, a succinct 
comment that my father liked to make and frequently did. It went like this: 
"My work here in our Foundation Is not the development of geniuses. It 
Is to help the ordinary man, woman and child, upgrading the people. I do 
not believe in the so-called dream of a college education for everyone. I 
do believe that everyone should be given an opportunity to acquire knowledge 
and education In spite of financial difficulties, and to whatever degree they 
have the desire and the capacity to absorb it. " 

Sometimes we hear that Community Education means teaching people 
how to tie trout flies or decorate cakes. Now if a senior citizen wants to 
tie his own flies or a young girl wants to decorate cakes, then that isn't 
all bad. But people who stress these activities miss the entire point. First, 
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it gets people Intorcjsted in something — something they opparontly wani to do 
and are willing to spend leisure hours learning how. Most Important, however, 
It draws the community Into a school, sirxe most Community Education programs 
arc headquartered in neighborhood school buildings. Once In the school, their 
Interest very often orients Itself toward further education. There, Gentlemen, 
Is where Community Education comes Into its own. 

I said I would not go Into specifics but permit me one clas.sic example . 
to illustrate this point. In an Arizona town the Community School Director 
went to great pains to offer classes whereby Mexican residents could become 
American citizens. Not a single person enrolled despite an elaborate publicity 
campaign. But one mother happened to express an interest in knitting. A class 
was set up and immediately 28 women came to learn. When they completed 
their course, proudly displaying their newly-knitted garments, they were 
asked if they would like to join a citizenship class. AH 28 joined and ea<-./ 
of them now Is a citizen of the United States. 

I think that example — and countless others like It — adequately 
answers the fly-tlelng-cake-decoratlng propaganda which doubtiess you have 
heard or will hear during your consideration of the Senate Bill. And that's 
enough on the subject of Community Education detractors. 

Schools. Why schools as the center for Commanlty Education activities? 
This Is a question sometimes raised by serious-minded people and ft deserves 
a fair answer. And the answer Is as logical as it Is simple. Schools are the 
best CoJDmunlty Education centers because: 
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They are cantrally located in neighborhoods. 

They have facilities adaptable to broad community use. 

They have human resources necessary for Identification 
and solution of human problems. 

They are owned and supported by the public. 

They are non-polltlcal. 
When we say schools we usually think of children, but In the Community 
Education Concept we're looking at the entire community — pre-school children, 
children as students, parents, non-parents, and there Is a rapidly growing 
emphasis in assistance to and involvement by Senior Citizens. But first 
let's do consider the youngster In school, ranging li; age say from 6 to 16. 
In this context I am not talking about a good student or a poor one, a child 
from a wealthy family or a disadvantaged one, and certainly I am not referring 
to ethnic background or color or race orrellgton. Just a youngster In school. 
Period. 

Let's say this child is In school about 5 hours a day. He's getting 
his education. Right? Wrong. That may have been true two ■generations ago 
when the child got his Three R's in school and spent most of the remainder of 
his time In his father's store or helping on the farm or out earning a little 
extra Income. Those conditions may have been adequate in their time but 
we have come a long way since then. We new recognize that a child is 
a product^of his total environment — and his time in School does not represent 
even one-half o f that environment time. When we say a child Is a product 
of and molded by his total environment, it gives us a little pause. Tor by this 
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we mean his family, nutrition, health, safety, housing, and very Importantly, 
his peers. Add these all \ip and what do you have? Simply this: the child 
is molded by the community in a broad sense, by everything that bears upon 
and Influences his growth into manhood. Vou may cite some exceptions, to 
be sure, but basically there Is a lot of truth tn the old adage that the tree 
grows In accordance with how the twig was bent. This brings us to the crux 
of Community Education. I'm sure I can't be misquoted or misinterpreted if 
I paraphrase a bit of Congressional testimony with which you are famllar: 
What's good for the people Is good for tlie community in which they live, 
and what's good for the community is good for the people, be they little children 
or senior cUlz<3ns who need something to brighten their twilight years. I'm 
reminded that Mr. Holt, still working at the advanced aga of 97, had as 
his motto: 

We approach all problems of children with affection. 
Theirs is the province of joy and good humor. 
They are the most wholesome part of the race, for 
they are freshest from the hands of God. 

Those words, incid'';j-,tany, first were spoken tn Washington by 
President Hoover In 193P during a conference on child health and welfare 
in Constitution Hall. 

Schools, therefore, are Ideal centers for Community Education in 
Its t>rpcidest planning and program concept. Activities, of course, frequently 
must and do take place far from the school locale. We have a grizzled 
veteran in the West who spent a very few days in school but who Is an 
extremely popular instructor in survival techniques — and you can bet 
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hc holds Ms classes up In the mountains! In the Tndin, however, the 
school serves as a civic center, a health center, a socialization center 
the most Ideally sitvoted facility where a community can mobilize Its 
resources to come to bear upon problems which it, as a community, identifies. 

From our stardpoint as a Foundation, the choice of school faciSities 
is quite obvious. It means we can use facilities and staff that already are 
extant. In other words, we can Pfogyback on what already Is a big Invest- 
ment and thus avoid costly duplication. 

Turthor, as a Foundation we believe that our role as a sponsor of 
Community Education Is ^n Ideal outlet for utilization of such resources 
as are at our disposal. We believe th^t we are encouraging community 
involvement in the community's problems — vve follow a firm policy of 
planning with people, not for th'^m* We, working t?>^"<jgh Community 
education, offer no 'handoits' in the Sx'jarse sensti K that term. W^hat we 
try to do is to provide opportunities, Wor\i:.'ig ihrougii schoc>.'s and 
under their public aegis we think we avoid political, religious, racial and 
similar hang«ups. In urban areas particularly we are convinced that by 
working through the established school system there Is created a much- 
needed tense of "community"* of Identity, of "bclonglngness* " 

Other speakers vUl enlarge on this subject, but the use of school 
buildings makes possible more attention to pre-school activities and greater 
liaison between parents and youngsters through the entire learning 
period. Community Education provides a logical linkage between the home 
and the school, especially so when parents attend adult education classes 
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in the same building and become personally acquainted with the teaching 
staff. New channels of activity likewise are opened for senior citizens. 
We find them serving as baby sitters while parents are In classes, often 
as instructors and supervisors (n subjects of particular Interest to them. 
Community Education programs have in fact opened a whole new world 
of interest for th'e elderly. It is an interesting new dimension not even 
thought of a relatively few years ago but one that now has great promise. 

Another intriguing dimension is how Community education coordinates 
the efforts of many service agencies. We find this to be Uue throughout 
the country. In Flinty for instance, more than 90 service agencies work 
closely in various aspects of adult education, and at least 34 of these 
provide facilities for educational programs — these being in addition to 
school buildings themselves. 

Now to return to one of the first schools in Flint where all this began. 

The name of the first real pilot school was "F^ilrvlew School," and 
maybe that was prophetic. At any rate the first yearns activities at Falrvlew 
attracted a lot of attention, and other schools began asking for similar 
programs. In a relatively few years the concept spread through all of our 
community and gradually Into other cities and to other states. People 
came to see first-hand what all this Community Education business was 
about. Almost incredibly, the number of visitors climbed to 10 thousand 
then 12 thousand a year. Apparently they liked what they saw because they 
went home and set up similar programs. They had one problem: .where to 
find Community School Directors. Obviously there was only one source — 
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Flint. So rather naturally they proselyted our trained directors, and aoon 
they were taking them faster than we could train new cadres. Then in 
cooperation with seven Michigan colleges and universities, we set up 
a national training center. This proved to be only a stop-gap. There 
still were not enough community achool directors to meet an ever-increasing 
demand. Whereupon we began establishing regional training centers at 
geographically-selected colleges and universities. We now have 15 such 
Regional Centers, and they are great, but the demand continued to exceed 
supply. Our next step, therefore, was to set up what we call Co-Oiperatlng 
Centers — meaning facilities at Institutions serving as adjuncts, so to 
speak, with the 15 established centers. The Co-Operating Centers help 
alleviate geographic problems and al the same time are less costly than our 
fully funded Centers. A total of some 30 Co-Operating Centers are now in 
operation or in an advs'.nced planning stage. 

The Job these Centers have done is little short of fantastic. A 
part of their task is to help develop Community Education in schools within 
their respective areas, and as of now ihere Is at least one Community School 
in more than 600 school districts throughout the nation. This means that 
Community Education Is available In school districts encompassing six . 
million people. This is not to say that six million people are participating 
in Community Education programs. It does show that programs have 
extended nationally to such a degree that they are available to a sizeable 
port^n of the population. 
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The Centers have provided a continuing source of graduates trained 
Jn Community Education. In the past six years th-fiy have, coupled with the 
National Training Center in Flint, turned out more than 600 graauates with 
Masters and PhD degrees. The Centers function as a network and as a 
team- Experf |sc Is Interchanged from one to the other. Their accomplish- 
ment Is a fascinating story tn itself. 

Now, Gentlemen, we come to the nitty-grltty, and what I have to 
say at this point emphasizes my most serious gratitude for the opportunity 
to tal'x to you today. My message Is simply this: 

The Mott Foundation Jias arrived at its maximum 
budget limitation in support of furthef development 
of Comniutiity Education. 

Yes, even Fovnda^tlons do not have a bottomless well of resources. 

To recap for a moment. As the Community Education concept grew 
and began spreading to areas far removed from Flint, Mr. C. S. Mott 
conceived this to be a crowning achievement in his long q \est to try to 
help his fellow man, and, It was his strong conviction that everyone should 
try to return to society some measure of the benefits he had received. Putting 
this belief into action, in 1963 he transferred about 90 per cent of his personal 
wealth to the Foundation. The Mott Foundation now his (assets rated at about 
$400,000,000 and Is among the 10 largest Foundations in the nation, as 
well as ond of the oldest In point of major activities. 

In all our years in Community Education, I want to emphasize, we have 
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not been an operating institution. We have tried to serve as experimenters, 
as geriovaiHzors, as orgaulzers. We have endeavored to give financial support 
to new ideas, to innovations, to things which public monies coulc? not normally 
be used for- Wc have not tried to become specialists in adult education, or 
In recrcationi or in any similar fields, but we have tried to help those who 
want to become specialist in those areas and nave new concepts they would 
like to try out* In a word, the Mott Foundation has tried to make in Flint 
a "laboratory", If you will. Innovations that wero successful could be adopted 
by other communities i-*^ they so wished. Those that failed In Tllnt likewise 
would serve a purpose. And I may say that not every idea we've tried has 
been an overwhelming success. We've had some failures, but that's what 
It's all about. 

In summary, my purpoeo in being hore today is to Inform this impressive 
committee that the demands for further expansion of Community Education have 
exceeded the capabilities of our resources. It's as simple as that- 

Inasmuch as 1 have been exter'^ed vhe i>r4vilcgG of commenting upon 
Senate Bill 335 without violating Toundatlon restrictions, I wish to say that 
I and the Mott Foundation soundly applaud proposed legislation in the area 
of Community Education. In effect, the United States Office of Education 
will be "taking on where we as a *^ ..;mdation must leave off.*' I z^^i proad 
of our record as a Foundation, for we have provided risk Capital, experimented, 
made some mistakes, but we have made substantial progress in the bright and 
challenging concept of sducating communities to help themselves. Legislation 
such as this, with a minimal amount of money, will permit the federal govern- 
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ment to play a leadership role In a role that it should plav — meaning 
the maximizing of a community's use of its educational facilities and 
personnel. 

It always has beon a source of satisfaction for us to se^ how each 
dollar wre Invest In Community Education has been mvltiplled man)^ tines 
by money from other sources. During the past two years the ratio has 
been 20 to 1 — meaning that for each dollar we contributed, 20 more dollars 
were generated from sources such as faderal projects, ti^*c appropdations, 
tuition and fees from participants, and at local levels. That tells us 
something about Community Education and how foundation funds, prop&rly 
aUOcated, can produce benefit 6n a multiplying scale. 

And yet. Gentlemen, we are hardly on the threshhold of the potential 
Community Education offers us. We have come a long way from Fairview 
School, but even not quite 3 per cent of the school buildings in this 
country have Community Cdui^ation programs as a part of their regular function. 
Perhaps more than anything else, this points up the challenge that can be met 
by federal legislation. 

And if such legislation is enacted, let me add, it certainly does not 
medn that the Mott Foundation is withdrawing its support* Our funds will 
still be available to do flexible research and development to keep the 
approach relevant to the needs. 

My father, who V7as never known as a spendthrift, was firmly 
convinced that the Community Education route was the best way he could 
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spend his personal dollars In his effort to help people to enrich their lives 
and also the lives of their neighbors. 

J wish to again thank this Cominittee for the opportunity to speak on 
behalf of a subject which is so close to my heart Cominunity Education. 
Please be assured that I and the staff of the Mott Foundation will give 
to the Committee and to the U. S« Office of Education all assistance and 
Information that it may be within our power to provide. 

Thank you very much. 
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APPENDIX I. An Oumno o( the Developmont of the Community School 
Concept 

The Community School Concept, Its development in our 
"laboratory" — our home town of Flint — and the encouragement of other 
communities to tr'/ the same thing, have been the chief projects of the 
C, S. Mott Foundation. for Its nearly fifty years of existencD. In looking 
back over our "history" since 1926, I think would be hnipful for the 
committee to understand how we happended to choose this vehicle for 
our charity. 

My father, C. S. Mott, who was actively engaged In the work 
of the Foundation personally until his death last February at age 97, 
was not a spendthrift. Ho wanted to see a big bang out of every buck 
spent and — vUh Andrew Carnegie — he believed the best thing a man of 
moans could do f6r his community was to pJace within that community 

the appropriate "la<iders upon which the aspiring could rise". So 

back In the 30 's when he >/as looking around for effective ways to help 
people help tliemselvcs he was taken by the Idea a young Flint educator liad. 
I. a) Frank Manley's Idea about using 35 boys' clubs that already 

existed (schools) 

b) Schools were "sleeping giants" as Senator Church has described 
them 

c) Start of five schools and good results 

d) Expansion to 20, 30, finally all schools 

e) Disappointment that Juvenile delinquency not really reduced 
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f) Recognition that a youngster is a product of his totaj environment 
family, nutrition, health, safety, peers, economy, housing — 
the commu^Uy molds the child 

g) The idea that a school, properly mobilized and conceived 
could be a total human resource development center — would 
Influence total community development 

1) Recreation and education from pr^i-school through 
Senior Citizens 

2) Socialization Center 

3) Civic Center 

4) Health Center 

5) Place wherein community car mobilise resources to 
come to bear on problems 

Sensible to a foundation because 
a) Uses what Is already there 
1. Facilities 

Staff ■ ■ . 

(Piggybacks on a big Investment that doesn't have to 
be d'jpllcated) 

'6) Forces community Involvement — must plan with people, not for 
them. Program won't survive if l^i doesn't get cMstomers 

c) Helps people help themselves — no handouts — just opportunities 

d) Takes piace under aegis of public school — no political, 
religious or racial hang-ups 

e) Gets a lot of bang-out-of-buck 
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f) Most Importantly, creates a way to rebuild communities within 
urban areas — a sense of Identity, belonglngness 

III. As Program In Flint prospered, drew more and more attention 

a) 10-12,000 visitors per year 

b) Other communities asked how to get started 

c) At first, they hired away our trained people 

d) Then we began to see need for greatly expanded training 

c) Established Intern program — 70 people a year — still not enough 

f) Tried helping some other districts with direct funding — 
not completely successful 

g) Came upon idea of funding college and university Centers 

h) Now up to 15 Regional Centers and 30 Co-Operatlng Centers 
1) 600 communities have community education in some degree, 

interest mounting 

j} No way this Toundation, with limited funds can meet growing need 

IV. Hence, we applaud kind of legislation as taking on where we must 
leave off. Believe we have served a foundation function wtAl — 
have provldea "risk" capital, experimented, made mistakes, learned 
some things and will be most anxious to share with U.S. Office of 
Education what we have learned. 

Believe, at V-sry minimal amounts of money, this bill will allow 
federal government to play the leadership role it should be playing 
in this most sensible and practical approach to maximizing a 

community's use of its educational facilities and personnel. 

This plan satisfied a hard-headed Scot that he was getting the 
most for his own personal money tAls way. 
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We approach all problems of children with affecMor). 
Theirs is the provir)ce of joy and good humor'. 
They are the most wholesome part of the race, 
for they are freshest from the hands of Cod. 
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A FOUNDATION FOR LSVSNG 

The Charles Ste\V'art Mott Foundation is a private, 
non-operating foundation established in 1926 to 
maintain a fund and make j^rants from the fund 
for educational, health and similar purposes which 
improve individual growth anu development, and 
strengthen society. 

it works toward these goals in its home community 
of Flint, Michigan. Its intent is to make Flint a 
laboratory or proving ground for new concepts in 
enrichment of living, and it invites other com- 
munities to inspect and adopt programs pioneered 
and developed in Flint. 

In 1935 the Mott FoundiiSion joined with the Flint 
Board of Er^ucation in a ur.ique partnership which 
gave b'>th to the Co^r.munity !iichool Concept. 
That concept has Decome a powerful force 
nationally in ^he fielrJ of education, and is typical 
of the Foundation'^ efforts to innovate programs 
which may be beneficially developed by i«thers. 

The Mott Foundation is independent of other 
instUiJtions, commercial and non-commercial. 
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[rank I Mdnli'V fdlhor ot Commnnilv l<im,iluin ' ^ 

CDmmunilv Iducilion "Hope ii\ t*M» '70V 

f imt Oinimunily SchooK 

S(H*ci-ati/iKl IducattDfi.il Grants 

Thi* Molt OulHron's Hi'atth CentiT - 

Spt'ciali/iKi Hi'dtth Grants 

Community Grants ' ' 

Gi'nfSLV Ri'vrtMtK%n Area 

Bin IJrothors 

Financial Re()ort AO 
WmMU^ivtp Statt. 



THE PRESIDENT'S PERSPECTIVE 

*'/\// the philosophy about our Foundation 

can hv boilvd down to lu^t onv word — PFOPLE" 



This tapsuV«i slalonH'nl ui Moll foundation 
philosophy ( anu* inio sharper Iik us (iurin^ 1971 
as thi» f oumJalion r(V( hi*d oul inio ni'vv areas ot 
si*rvi((* to people and rontmunittes rttorls in edu- 
cation were liroadened in scope at the national 



level. In ftinl. int reased support was «ivei^ to a 
larger numln'r of (omn)unilv |)f<JKranr» in the 
fields of edutation, health, and rivic progress. 
foll()win« lis histurical pattern, ihe Foundation 
«ave Its assistance to projects heretntore untried 
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hut whith ott('fC(J hij«h polcnlidl ds Ix'tn^ hcnc- 
lu 'idi to ttu' cnliri' c()ninnjn!t\ And. as m \lu' }ws\, 
thi* I oundtition is hopctui thtil vt'nlurrs t'sldblish- 
inK rifvv pdlliTns t)t pfo^ri'ss will svfvv as j;uidc- 
lifti^'s tof nthiT t ornniunilu's it thi'V v%ish to ddopt 
l\\vm 

OLjrinj« 1971 the Mott roundation tt)ntfntf«ti»d 

Its odorts in xhwv major arras 

1. Continued fiatinnal cxp.insion ot tritinin^ im\ 

dtssrnt) nation in Communitv fdut ation, i^: 'ft)- 

oiK'ration vsitfi (ollct;*** *»nd univt* rsitics 

2 New ( t ,iniunltv cfttirts in Flint in the fcalms 

ot urhan and humanitarian dov(*lf)pm(>nt. 

J Improving ot the rfTic ii*nt y *ind olit'c tivt*m.'bs 

of foundation operations. 

The Mott founddticin douiitless is identified niore 
with Community Education than with any ot its 
other activities Whereas only a relatively few 
years a^n Communitv tducation was a flint- 
oriented phenomenon, it now has herome a 
reco^ni/ed educational j;>'it* nationally. During 
1971 Comn^untty fduc^>^::^>n Centers were estab- 
lished at threc> additional roltr^^es and universities, 
hrin^^int; to fourteen the numi)er of institutions 
joining with the foundation in this program. In 
addition the nurnlM>f of C(K)peratinR Centers — 
facilities allied with the tour^lH•^ major Centers 
— was increased to nine. These ex;)ansions si/h- 
stantially broadened the geoRraphic K^se of traijv 
ing and dissemination in Community Education 
so that it now is available il) areas where more 
than six million jH'ople reside. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the national growth and impact of Com- 



munitv E(iii( <^tioii IS set tortli elsesvher(> in this 
Annual ket>ort 

Indicative ot how tar Communitv Cducatton has 
come Mnce 1'Jib when it began in flint as an ideti 
an(!( a grant of $<).(KX) from C. S Mott. thert^ now 
is ieuisiation in Congress whuh would provide for 
Ttubstantial federal funds tt> sup|K)rt programs at 
state and lixal levels Senators frank Church of 
Idaho and Hairi jon A Williams. Ir . (u New lersey. 
sponsored a bill * lo prtimote development and 
expansion of ct)mmunity scfiools throughout the 
United States." / companion hill was intrtxiuced 
sn the House of Representatives *.)V Hep. Donald 
W. Kieftle. |r., of flint. \U^r*',f^s im the bills were 
to Ik'gtn srK)n. 

At the state level tfiere jilst) was le>»islative action 
on lK>half of Ct)nimunity Education. The Legisla- 
tures of some half do/en states have passed qt 
fiave under consideration approfiriation bills fund- 
ing either estaiilishment or further development 
of community schtMiIs in local areas. 

The foundation's effort* on behalf of projects it 
conceives to lie for »!»e betterment of flint are 
self-evident in the ct)mmunity. It gave whole- 
hearted endorsement and substantial assistance 
to establishment of the Human Services Planning 
Council, which is designed to bring together public 
and private resources to serve human nec»ds. The 
United Fund concept of social service in Genesee 
find Lapeer Counties requires a budget which 
exceeds $3 million annually, and its work has 
favorable acceptance throughout the area. As a 
natural outgrowth of united social efforts, the 
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Human Scrviri's Cr)ijn( rl was ( iciti'd .is .i toonJi- 
firiilni' cjiiil tf) linnii to luMr nidvjmuni iissist.mrt? 
in spcdlK n(»i»(lv cHLMS (»n ,i prKuity li<isis W'v 
hopi's \\m\\ yhv Council will Wjcilit.itt* 
.illotation ot dssist.incL' on a liasis (it whvn and 
\\h(»ro i( IS n(?i'cliMl most and thorutiy hrin^ iilioul 
iiiaxiniuni iM'tL»< tivomiss in mi'L'tin^ socI.tI pioh- 
k»ins of the lULM. 

Kevitali/^lio" of Ocmntown Hint is nn .icutu 
(h,ilJ(*nK<' .in(?itjnj^ nnl only tin* c ity itself hut 
tho .uljait'nl cDnimunilv Tin* f oiindatidn con- 
tiil)iiti*(l tinancini iiidantf pcrsnnnel efforts in tor- 
niiilion ot iKc Mint Aieii CootVroncc, Int ., (FACI); 
VVi» liavi* lonfiticnci* in ru-dt'Vi'l<i|>iiu?nt of flint, 
revival of •! ni'vv i Ofumunitv spirit anfl rL'iiem'ra- 
ti<>n o\ the l>usint»ss area 

Our of torts an(] finani:ial support wore o'ireited 
n(w) tosvard stilvin^ other coinnHinity pr<)t)lenis 
and toward helping flint to he a better place in 
svf>i,( h to live. These included ^Monts for a con- 
tinuing campai;in against druj; ainise, t(i a'u\ in 
family pro1)lenvsolvin^, to promote iiiX etJucation 
ami the perform in{^ arts. Bi^; [Jrothers, help for 
enclaves of disadvnnlaK<^d people, and promotion 
of nesv business opportunities in the tommunfty. 

for some tinx?it hasJieen a Kf>«>l of the foundation 
to placi-' tlufiMott Chifdn^n's Health Center on a 
setf-siisaiinin^ hasis, and in 1971 a n^iinr step was 
made in this direction, An endowment of MO.r> 
million svas awarded the Healtti Center in the form 
of common stock of the United Slates Su^ar 
Company- l:lsc»\v!iere in this report an account of 
op(,'rations of the Center is presented in detail. 



liHernaNv. the vear V.I71 was a sij^nifuant oae lor 
tlu'Motl foundation Under (.'\perl let»al guidance 
tlie foundation's trust instriimem. hs charter and 
its hy-lasvs were suhjei teti lo thorough leM'xami na- 
tion. Where necessary, revisi<ins were made lo 
provide, accord with current stipuiatrons as set 
forth hv the 1%9 Tax Reform Act. These assure' 
th<' Foundation of a firm le^al tiasis to carry on 
its activities n\uch as it Kas tor the past decades. 

As tesult'^)f the introspective examination, how- 
ever, one vitally important step was taken, ''or 
several s-ears a move toward expansion of the 
l5oard of Trustees has tieen consid^»re<j lo aitjuire 
a hnvader hase at the deiision-makin^ level of 
foundation functions. Three new Trustees were 
added to die Board, hrinj^inK to it a wealth of wis- 
<loin and experience in the? fields of finance, le^al 
prfjcedure, and Joundatian operation. 

We iK'lieve that expansion oi our Board will helfi 
us to refine an<l hrin^ into sharper aliiinmenl the 
purp{..es a:id ^ioals of the foundation. It wiJI help 
us as we try lo take a closer look at achievements 
as nieasur(?d against j;oals of projects in which 
we are interested. It will ^ive us more depth in 
value judKMients and looking into the future as 
we liy to determine how host we can devote our 
efforts and resources. 

Other important steps were taken internally hy the 
foo.idalion in 1071. We inauKuraled specialized 
in-service training antJ .stu(ly wherehv the entin? 
staff participated in a program iiointt^i toward 
manaKi!ment training} and analysis,, leadership 
and planning A new pattern of KMl-selt(ni« and 

■5 
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<'\alii.ilicni (Jt fr«(ilts riilt'U'd .1 tori?Mti\«' ^l.iU'' 
whu I) will t n?itinur thrrai^h ,it U\^\\ .iiiothn 
As d (Oundiition \m* r(*(o^iu/c tli.it tlicrc 111. i\ not 
l)t' .1 |>ri'( isf IkmK t)l krw-vNlcH^c* such .is tiii^ht 
Im' (ii'V(*l()|M«(l l)v .in 1nd1jstri.1l or cn^inccHriH tirni 
m tlu' hijvinoss wttrld, but \m*«1(i stii*sN tlu' icjm i-pt 
th.it VA> ran (i(A(*lo|> cind in t.it t .irt* dcxfloiiin^ 
ivras ot .i( ( (xint.ibilitv whil es cni onipdss st.itcd 
pidns. pro^rdnts. ohjci tu(*s. time limits, avid i*v.il(i- 
.itf;»n at spcilticd tiiiu's during itif iMc ot a pro- 
gram wo support. Uiis tvp<> of "a( ( oiintahititv 
prcx c'dufi*,' \vf lM»lii*vi», niavl)i» somt'wh.it innova- 
tive in foundation o(K«rati()ns 

Our statt has worked dilinently during the past 
V«*ar to improve its administrativi' ability and lo 
rea( h out to thi' leal ni'i'ds of soi ii'ty, panic ularly 
as we M*e it in our Iota) eoniriiunity. (Voredtires 
have bi>en instituted to spi'C'd up the urant-mak- 
inn li^n* bon, brinn about nioie realistic reviews 
ot projeits. and I'ntiniran*^ more productive rela- 
tionshi|>s between the Foundation and kni'^I^'^* 
orKiiui/at ional personnel. 

\Vi» ( reatecJ a new post, that of Direc lor ot EcJut a- 
tional Pro|e(<s, .iddmn a s|>i*t iali/i'd talent to our 
staff to wofk alongside directors and (onsultatits 
in urban aftairs, training Ami dissemination, plan- 
ning; and I'vtiluation, information, community in- 
volviMiient, and recriMtion. An effort was made 



lo mo\e the 1 ent<'i ol ,n [urn out ttom the ottu cs 
01 the \ .innus stall menil^rrs .inci )?ito tlie liel(K 
to\\hi( li tliei. relate. 

In another area wliu h we l)elfe\e is ot (oiisidrr- 
al>li* impoitdnce was an rtfort to build bridges 
w*tli other f ouindations. to t^vplnie mutual 
interests, and to t>pen up possibilities of working 
together with them in the tulure 

The year V)7\ was not witluiut its peiplevities and 
business uiu I'rtainties The Foundation felt the 
in( reased impact of economic pies*uri*s and, lo a 
certain evtent. these resulted in limitations on 
dexc'lopment of new ideas — a situation doubt- 
less shared by many olher found.itiuns which also 
h.ive experienced inflationary (»ros5on Anotlu'r 
problem has been slock divestiture as required hy 
'Jie 1009 tav law, but we feel we have ccwiiplied 
faithfully with all stipulati(¥ns of that statuKv 

Withal, we continue to be optimistic about the 
future of the Mott Foundation, its ^oals, and its 
dedi( ation to ^Vop/e for whom we seek a better 
and more meaningful life, McitJestly, we believe 
the foundation has served as a bridge to the future 
tor many people throunli three decades. We ha\ e 
hope and confidence that the bridge will remain 
strong and lead to. new adiievements through the 
decade of the 70's. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 




TrofH row, left In right: C. S HdrdinK Mott, Ch.irli's Stcwnft M(»tt. Kuth MiHt, WJtirim S \Vhit«v 
('resident Monof.irv Chdtrm.in S^rrctary and 

Irc.isutrr Vtci' t*(esiHpnt 

Hdck row. U'tl to liKht. Wjllidm S Ball(*nK«'r. Harold \\ Kodrs.- Charles H CuminRs, Cwrnc I. Whyd. (oseph 
A. AndiTson 



Ihri'C now. posit uins wore ( rcaU'd and filled on 
the Molt Fourw Kit ion's Board of Trustees during 
y)7^. t\p<ins}i>n of the iJoard was in ^irrordance 
vrith the ro'jndation s |)hiloso|ihv of hroadenin^ 
find strenj;theninn the Foundation's > Asv at th<' 
policy level. New Trust<*es named to the Board 
were*: 

William S. Uallenger, |r., senior vice president 
and trust officer of the Citi/ens Commercial and 
Savings fJank, Flint. 
Charles B. Cumin's. Flint attoiney. 
Cwrge L. Whyel, president of the Genesee Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Company, Flint, 

The appointments, according to C. S. Harding 
Mott. f)resident of the Foundation, iirou^ht t<i 
fruition plans of more than a year to draw in "new 
n^embers with hroad experience ^nd a \v*»alth of 
background and knowledge in matters which are 
of principal inter" .? to our Foundation." The three 
new members had the strong personal endorse- 
ment of C. S. Mott. who noted that Ballenger and 
Cumings are natives of Flint, and Whyel has lieen 
a resident of the community for more than 30 
years. All have been active in leadership capacities 
in many community endeavors for many years. 



Ballon ger has had o\p(!rionce in foundation opera- 
tion through his association vjWh the Ballenger 
Frust. created hy his father who was a pioneer 
vehicle manufacturer and an outstanding 'philan- 
thropist. Cumings, also the son of an automotive 
fii<ineer. brings a long and yjccessful record of 
legal talent to the f?oard. Wh\el has been involved 
in l)anking and finance for some 40 years. 



Ralph I. Cault, a distinguished 
former member of the Board of 

Trustees, passed away in 
Decemlwr of 1971, Mr. Cault, 
a native of the Flint area and 
a promirvent attorney for nearly 

half a century, «'rved 
two terms on the Board — from 
May, 1943. to Dffcember. 1948; 

and fmm 
lune. 194' Dt <:ember, 1954. 

Mr. Ca' v.. js memorialized 
in a fittii ; ^(t^ute by the Board. 
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■■JH£ FATHEK OF COMMUNIIY EDUCATICW 

FRANK J. MANLEY 



Ed, 



Frank Manky Dies aj 68: 




To mt'. frank Manley meant a fellowship which is a high \)o\n{ in my nearly 100 years 
of life. Foii;:natelv havi'*;^ some means to try to do scmo jjood in this world, I am 
profoundly grateful thit there was a man like Frank Manley tt» giv? wisdom and guidance 
to our philanthropies. Our mutual interest has been people, especially children and 
young folks, and cur goal has been to try to help people to better themselves. Frank 
Manley's dedication to his goal was imaginative and intense. As Executive Director of 
the Mott Foundation, he. not the Foundation, made possible the entire community school 
and community education program as America knows it today. It has been a privilege 
ior me to have known him and worked so closely with him, as a friend, for so many years. 
There are countless thousands of people in Flint and elsewhere, through three gener- 
ations, who share in the loss or one who did much to help better their lives. 

C. S. Mott, Founder 
The Charles Stewcrt Mott Foundation 
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Words do not adequately express what Frank Manley has meant to (?ducation in America, 
and they need not. for the entire community school concept is an everlasting memorial 
to him. He sparked an idea in 1935 and in all the years since then has given devoted 
and dedicated leadership tp the Mott Foundation's role in expanding that idea until it 
has become international in educational scope. The concept of comrnunity schools, 
community education in all its facets, community involvement in solving community 
problems — this was his visicn, which now has become a glowing reality and will con- 
tinue lo grow and expand as a constant, living tribute to Frank Manley. The Mott Founda- 
tion is dedicated to carrying forward the work he began and led for 37 years. 

C. S. Harding Mott. President 
The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
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Con^niiinitv i diK .itiot) contiriiiccj (o cvptind r";; ti 
ruilional hjsis diirinj; 1M71. Ptoj^tanis wt'fi' niH-r.it- 
. in^ s'H ( rsstiillv in s( huo! distrii ts «'!)( ')nipjssirin 
riior-.' tlijn siv tnillion lliiy m^I to s,u 

th«ii siv million pcopllc won" p.utH ip.itin^ id 
(oni/iUinitv (>()iu<ition ipro^rjnis K.ithrt. rt docs 
miMfi tli.it pronr.inis h.ivi' tnu-n I'vicndcd to *>in h «i 
dcj^ri'c n.ition.illv tln't llii'v »i\»iiLil)li' t>"» ti 
si/('>)l)l(> portion ol tlu' popuKition, «uid th«)t a snb- 
st.iniial nunihcr ot pi"0|»'*' within rtM( li o! the 
proj^Mnis is l)oru'trt\inn troni tlu'iii. 



CamiDunitv [(lucilioii »s ,i puuos^ llwt ntncvms 
/K('// with i'\orvthtii^ th.l1 .iZ/cr/s thv wvH-hrin^ 
()/ ,»// ctti/rns within ,i ^nvn rnmmiinitv This 
(li'tiniJn)i) t'xfc/x/s thv ro/t* at i'duditiim iumi tho 
fM(//f(()/),i/ Ci)iH i'pt i<- A'itfhit))i children /o th.it of 
idviUiiviiifi thi* iivods, pnthlvivs afu/ w\ints o/ thr 
c oi}inv/*)'.iv thon jss/sf;/)!,' //) the (lt"\oh*ptvvnt 
of iiicflitfvs. /)ro^'rj/))s, sfafr j/k/ /('.K/crs/i/p roua/fi 
j/ji' ('/)(/ or //n^r/ov/n^' //ic coiDDiiinttv. 
Coninuinity [.(iiuation, as a concept ot pcopUv 
involvcnu'nt in solution (jt coninninitv problems 
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SEATTLE 
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UNlVf»f!»v OF 

r_-r>^ORECb.*< 



CALirORNiA- 
STATE • 
UNIVERSITV../ 

, SAN JOSE c 



COLORADO STATE 
UNIVfRMTV ■. 



BRICHAM VOUNC 
UNIVERSITY 



COLLEGE or ST THOMAS I) T 

. . : . t NOR TH ER N WE ST E R N M ICH ICA N 



EASTERN MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY , 



MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY 



ALMA 
COLLEGE 



' , ' CALirORNIA , 
■ ) ESTATE - 

--VNIVtR$ITY/V\^ 
NOR1HRIDCE ; ^ ■ 



. ARIZONA STATS ir 
_ UNIVERSITY-.':-; 

Communitv Educalion Cenler* .... ^'-V r 

: A» of 1972 



UNIVERSITY or 
.. J VERMONT 

, UNIVERSITY or 
. . CONNECTICUT 

. - • 'MONTCLAI*/- . 
• ^ ; STATE COLLEGE 
■ UNIVEKSITV 
... ,:OP ViRClNIA 

\. BALL'STATE :. 
; ' UNIVERSITY , 

^' MIAMI ^ ! 

UNIVERSITY . ^ 

' uNivERsny OF Georgia • 

;. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA' = 



r- ■; ;v^y\ UhilVERSITY OF, MISSOURI 

-U of IW^^ 
'j^^'U of Miitoufl ioin!lv,ipon!U«d b/olh«r fundi^:;:;<'/^->/.-;V}^|V^ 



^/^MEXAS 
; UNIVERSfTY 



UNIVERSITY cr f 

ALABAMA AT * >• 
. ' . BIRMINGHAM 



I - FLORIDA ATlANlIC 

|^;:.^l^VERStTY,- 



.ind .IS .1 nuNins of socking .i hcttrr lite for .ill 
( iti/(M)s of .1 conmninitv (h'K'Hi .is .i |)iV)Kri)n) in 
Hint, MidiiHiin, in l^ih. Its prourrss ;is .i loiu ppt 
[)('( . UDc widely itTdnni/ccI .iiui soon visitors from 
m.inv iirc.is cnnu* to flint to view liist-hninl tlu* 
"cvpcrinicnt" hcinn fundc'd hy the Ch.wlcs Sti*w.)it 
Mott I oitnd.ition. Ihc niinihcrot visitois inrrcnscd 
to more th.tn 10, (KH) .i y(Mr nnd it lici anu> ()l)vioiis 
th.it an cvp.indfMl dt'livt'r' system for inlorni.iti«)p 
.ind training in 0)mnninity IXiKMtion w.is inip«'ra- 
tivtv Ihcrc'iipon folI**'.'c?s /md iinivcrsiticfs whii h 
hjiicvpicsst'd inti'Vrst in tin? concept wck* si'lccti'd 
sitt's tor Comnuinity Edmation Ccnti'rs, with 
'/ho institutions and th(» I'ound.ition n).ikinj» nujtnal 
linanci.il .ind other comnutuK'nts. 
1 he niiinhor of particip.itinn institiiti{)ns h.is ^rown 
iMch \(Mr. liy 1U71 tourtt'on such Conti*rs \vc*ri' in 
operation, hcinj; sitii.iti'd H('Oj;ra()hically from 0)n* 
n(H ticiit t«) California and from Orc^tm to florida. 
The Centers .ire not "adjuncts" ni th«' institdtions 
,it whit h thi'y .ire situated l)iit r.ither aie fully in* 
tC'urated into thi? educ,ilion.^\ system. Directors oi 
the Ct'iiKfri have facility status and, in some 
instil nces. with c{)nslderal>k» rank. 
In addition to tho Ci'nt(?rs themselves, programs 
with somewhat lesser scope were fiinc tioninj* or 
pl.iniKMl at nine (ither coll(v*,(V ^nd universities. 



Iliest' pr{)KMms, known as "C(H)pei.itinn (Centers," 
serve .is *Mi evtension ol ihi- piiin ip.il (!ent«'r witinn 
tlieir respective areas, tadi lias a l)irect«ir lint tln» 
scope of .utivities is mor<' !o(.ili/e{|. ihe m.ip 
tihove indicates the location ol I'.kh Center .inci 
C(M>per.itinn Center. 

No two of the Centers are identic .il. (..ich h.is its 
own c haiacteristics, its iiniciue piohlems, and its 
v.uyinn nt't^Kfaphic .ind detnoKr.iphic considera- 
tions. All liafe common c)l)jec\i vcs, however, 
whic h are. 

1. OisscMiiinate infoimation on Comnumiiv 
Kdiication. 

2. Piovide consultant service in all phases of 
Comnuit;: Tcliication. 

3. Cen(»rate and su()ervise u^iininj* (jioj'rams lor 
currcMVl and potential Community Kdiua- 
tion personnel, 

4. Cave .issistaine to sdiool clistru ts in s^Mtinj* 
iif) Community Lcliirntion proj'ranis in sc hools. 

5. Provide leadership and assistance in 
evalciation. 

Vlio concept c?f Community rdiication came upon 
thc?academic:'sc-eneat a ()ropitic)iis time. Its nation- 
al im()ac t he^an in the mid t>()'.s, a pc>riod when lay 
()et)ple as well as piofessionals were lu'^inniitK t^' 
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uruvisv .jl)j)Ut lln' \\lu))(' \\i »)t rdiiijlKiii - 
nonicHly <)! ,) tinu' .vlicn ,-.u li xt'.ir tlu'ic wrrr 
itinrt' stiitliMils. niim' K'«>f^'''U's, nn)it' s( liooK .uhI 
niorc tCH luMs tlurn i'\»'r l)"!:;;^ fvcw .iv.il.uu lu-s 
ot niorn'N Ix'iriK |»)m(/1 rnto llic cdin jtioiijl s\s- 
trnr ^^mtc not piodu'.uiK hoprd lin icsulls I vpiMi- 
nu'iits ill U'jiii t'i'.irhiiiK. ( ontr.n t ImiK. 
nu'tli()(l(>l(>K«c.il h.uiKt"' -HuJ (lo/cns oi kindred 
visionnry pio^^iiiins wen* less flijn sprc ItH ul.ir. 
Propit' were pc/plcvi'd hrc.iusc luAwvrd llu'\ 
litui sluiwn a (HTNonjI intcicst in t'duc mIidii. .lidin^ 
in tin.inn*. 'dirct tion .ind indi\idu.)l support, lint 
what had hern ai hieved' 

it miKht In* said tliat tlicif attitiidt' tow.nd ediu a- 
tion was more f)a{ontal tiian active, and more 
sliellered llian ( haMen^ed. Ihi* peoplt> seldom 
weie asked to /j,»///r//),i/e, to lu'conie involved ii> 
tlieir schools anti in iJevelopnvent dl tlietr 
coninuinities. 

Coinriiunitv I dHL ati«)n arrived, h opiMied I he 
shutters and invited peo|)le irUo .i liKlittMl si hf)t)l- 
hoNse. I hd'V ( i>in<>, and die impact on ( ountless 
I (inuiuinities ts ainuist initneasureahle. Wanv tr«uli* 



tional liappiriKs ol toiin.d I'diu aPoii ovn- 
sli.idnwcil oi replated as oninuinit\ lilniatK^n 
nutiiri'd inno\ation. inspn.itiDn and t ornimiintN 
spntl. a telieshin^; ( li,Yr)^y inmi iild fe^;nl.iti« nis. 
staid loiiMtits and insli((i^)nal>/>iliciii C oiiuniinitx 
tdu«ation is Mdt a hi^^^N stnit tilled pio^iain hut 
lather IS ii loiui'pt t.iilou '1 in a liveU taslnon to 
the tdentitu'd needs ot a ( » )Minu;;iit\ lliis is its 
nia[(M thiust in national iinp.K t Ihis nioie th<in 
aiudiin;; else ac < (Mints tin its acteptaiue and 
snc( ess lln' pro( »'ss as ctn^ni.ilh »c)n(j'i\ed in 
I lint has had nuiiad inuditK at<ons when de\eh 
oped 111 die ti.iditioiis ol I i)^;l.ind. .inioiiK the 

Vti(|uis o) Aii/iiiit) or 111 ( OIK entiated uiiiaii .iieas 
Its hasic and inlieieiit value is that it meets tln' 
specihc iM'eds ot tlu' pt!»)ple it sencs. \\lieie\fi 
tlie\ iiitiv he. 

Ill a repoit su( h as this it is not possible tu <in<ii\ve 
ill detail the national inipiii t ot CoinniuiKlv I due a 
tion l.ooknK <d it uiidei hioad lateKoiies. how- 
ever, some ^;eneial i oiu lusions niav appropdvitelv 
he made. A lew ol tlu'iii lollow ; 

IMPACT ... On Human Resources, 

Comnutnity t(luc«itloii has demoiistialed (in({iies- 
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tic)nnl)lv tf)at "l,is n)en c.in trai h. " WIumi «ivi'n ,in 
opporlunily and a rh.ilh ?iia'. ihoH' with the liMst 
app.irent pranui.e ot'li'n surlacu witU surpttsii;^^ 
ability .irxi cri'.itlvitv. The mere .iit of helping 
others by te.ichinn them sODiethinn — .invtliinj; — 
has uncDverud capabilities never (irenmed Ol by 
the persons involved. 

A rather lonely mountain man, tor instance, w.is 
abked to teach an adult class rn his neinhljorliood. 
"Me, teadiT' lio asked. "I never even went to 
school. I just urew, up an)onn the rocks." Within 
weeks he was a populjr instructor in lapuiarv — 
with colleBe graduates enrolled in his classes. 
Anotlier said: "Mo? I'm a tourtlvurade dropout . . . 
Well, yes, I know about <i bow anil arrow." Soon 
tliere was a wailing list to join liis courses in aicln.'ry. 

It should be emphasized that teaching a lapidary 
class or Kivin^ instruction in archery is Dot of itself 
a goal in Community Education. The sinniiicant 
thinj; is to brinj; people together, to net tliem 
involved in wholesome p. ojects with other people, 
and to develop community oflorl. Then, working 
as a comnuinity, they are better prepared to seek 
solutions to problems they tace as a community. 

IMPACT .... On Communities. 

One of the recent words in our lanniiane is "meg- 
alopolis" — a series ot communities in close 
proximity. But regardless of their nearness — or 
distance anart — communities still are communi- 
ties and commirnities are people. In tliis context 
Community Education is not diluted by a 100-niile 
corridor of communities any more tlian it is iso- 
lated in a desert village. Comriiunity Education 
rejuvenates a "sense of community" analagous to 
pioneer days in the early history of our country. 

A requirement for establisliment of a community 
school is formation of an Advisory Council. Repre- 
sentation on the Council cove'^s a ran^e including 
education, business, xivic, relifiious, lal)or, and 
similar components. Members of ihe Council work 
iORether, develop common Boals, and create an 
affinity which tends to reduce l)arriers usually 
existing in cross-community confrontations. 

The impact at the community level varies but it 



is not unusual lor a si hool distru t to sponsor 
(lasses and trainmn courses in titl\ or a hundred 
or tnnre tiittiMiM\t suhiecis. (n Utah, tni itxstance, 
people attorxi courses in subiei ts lannmn from arts 
to-audio-visual study; data processing to tloj* oi)i'di- 
ence; iotetior dei'orattnn and investments; potterv 
arfd pre-natal instruction; rocketry and roller s.kat- 
inn; '^'1^1 weight wati hinn and welding. Comnuinity 
school directors attempt to set up classes in siil)- 
jects a^Aec/ /or \)\ local residents, and when possible 
en^»ane a lay person to do the teaching. 

Another plus tactoi in conununity in\'olv(?rnent is 
that it K^Hrs tar toward banishing "lear of the 
school ' — the verv biiildinn itself beinn anath(.'ma 
to manv people, moreso and to a greater evtent 
tlian usually reconni^ed. Programs lliat interest 
people draw ihem to the schools in their com- 
munity; regardless ot what activity they enroll in 
initially, it is hoped that they will eventually enter 
a class tor hi^h school completion or in vocational 
training or in olh<'r educational-oriented oppor-, 
tui»ities, should thi^ ' e appropriate for the particu- 
lar individual involved. 

An instance in Arizona illustrates how this can 
happen. A course was offered whereby Mexican 
aliens ct)uld become American citizens. All con- 
ceivable publicity channels were utilized to inform 
the Spanish-speaki;-??; community, but on the day 
of the first class not one person appeared. Shor'-v 
thereafter a Me.vican riiother chanced to see a 
school secretary knitting a sweater, and inquired 
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how ihe too niij^bt learn. A kniUin;.? course was 
orj;ani/ed and within days twcMUv-eij;ht mothc»rs 
were enrolled. Neij;h boring ho use wives their 
assistance. When the class was completed the 
knitted j;arments were displayed at a downtoun 
store. 

Now. the mothers were asketl, how nianv '-vfiijivi 
like to attend another class and hecome Anifi IrVjn 
ritizensMll twtjntv-eij;ht promptly enrolled. Upon 
completir^n of thoir traininj^ tho I'ud^e deparu d 
his chambers and went to their school to adir.in- 
isttjr the oath of citizenship. 

Another example of what people can do in a cotn- 
munily effort occurred at the Linda Visic Com- 
munity School, San lose, Calif. Facilities for adult 



activities were hadly needed. It came to the atten- 
tion of the coinmunityschool director that a usable 
hufldin^; was about lo he demolished for hi^;hwav 
construction. A suitable price was d^;reed upon for 
a portion of the building;, residents raisi?d the funds 
In thrtft; days, trnlons provkJod rosoirrcos ior mov- 
inj; the structure, and merchants and a^i'ii^ii'^ 
pitched in to transform the building; into a suit- 
able facility. 

When a community Ivecomes involved in such a 
manner — that is the essence of Community 
Education. 

IMPACT .... On Colleges and Universities. 

Col|ej;es and universities tire more ami more bi;- 
comin^ interested in Comnninity Education. The 
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twenty-three institutions which have joined with 
the Foundation in establishment of Centers made 
strong commitments to Community Education. 
Their dedication and enthusiasm extend frwm the 
office of the President through the respective col- 
leges of education and in several instances to other 
disciplines within the institutions. At most Centers 
the curriculum includes courses in Community 
Education, and in some degrees are awarded at 
bachelor's, master's or doctorate levels. On their 
own initiative several institutions have been mov- 
ing forward into new areas of community educa- 
tion development. 

One such particularly progressive development 
crystalized during 1971. Whereas in the past under- 
graduate work was confined to the university 
where the student was enrolled, a new mode of 
cooperation has come into existence. It is not 
unusual now for'a student at one school to taKe 
credit courses at one or even two other institu- 
tions. For example, a graduate student was en- 
rolled at Arizona State University. He was assigned 
to the Alma College Center for training and* credit 



course work, and also attended classes at nearby 
Central Michigan University. Another example of 
reciprocal work exists at Alma whereby the Center 
Director teaches classes both at Alma and Central 
Michigan in adjunct professorship capacity. In- 
stitutions at which Centers are located likewise 
have been cooperative in sponsoring workshops 
and seminars on community education, thus bring- 
ing together cross-pollenization of thinking on 
educational programs and processes. Occasionally, 
it should be noted, reports on negative results are 
as beneficial as those dealing with successful ideas. 

The basic thrust of training at each Center is to 
develop personnel equipped to become com- 
munity school directors. This is an immediate goal. 
Beyond it is the goal of equipping graduates with 
Community Education expertise for use in what- 
ever educational career they chose to follow. In 
the past few years some 1,300 persons have been 
trained specifically in Community Education, and 
the number of schools at which Community Educa- 
tion programs are i>perating has passed the 2,000 
mark. In 1971 a total of $32 million, derived from 
various sources, was devoted to Community Ed- 
ucation activities. This figure illustrates the Foun- 
dation's proved philosophy of providing seed 
money for projects which, when accepted by the 
public, generate substantial other funds. For each 
dollar provided by the Foundation for Community 
Education on a national basis, some $20 are con- 
tributed or received frpm other sources. Assistance 
of other groups becomes a multiplying factor also, 
Last year, more than 2,500 other agencies partici- 
pated in Community Education projects. 

Graduate studies in Community Education have 
produced another residual benefit seen more 
sharply in the past few. years as Centers have ex- 
panded. This is in the form of ntw fields of re- 
search being opened up as students select topics 
upon which to write dissertafions. Although pri- 
marily concerned with Community Education, the 
subjects of dissertations gravitate by their very 
nature toward a broad scope of social problems. 

In a related acliv^ty. the Foundation continued its 
support of the National Center for Community 
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education, which iMitcred n transition period in 
1971. H(?retofore the Center. I(>.*nted in riinl. pro- 
videc^ short-ten n, specific ConuTUjnitv tciuc.itton 
training; tor special groups and, as a consortium of 
seven Michij^tin universities, ottered internships 
lead;nj; to j;raduate decrees in Community [dura- 
tion. The Center is seeking to broaden its gover- 
nance and to work more clos(Hy with the network 
of Centers which this past year *,'.\perimented in 
field graduate training- Ihe National C'*nter con- 
tinues its training functions and provides l)oth 
philosophical and practical leadership tor the 
entire movement. 

The Foundation continueii its support of the pul)li- 
cation, "Th(? Community School and Its Adminis- 
tration." through grants to Michigan State 
University and Hastern Michin^in University. The 
[)ul)lication offers examination of Community Edu- 
cation philosophy and descril)es its practical appli- 
cr'tions ihrou^hout the ntition. Su|)port also was 
continued tc>r the National Community School 
Education Association, whose memhership is com* 
priseo of Community Education personnel at all 
levels throijj;hout the country. 

IMPACT .... On Students 

A school official who should have known better 
said recently: Community Education — yes, 
that's what bej^ins cfter school lets out at 
3 o'clock." His idea of Community Education was 
jjrossly incorrect. 

The impact of a well-or^anizied community school 
program means much mor'// than just "what hap- 
pens after 3 o'cloclc" It tni»ans a rapport between 
teachers and studenl>, ivachers and parents, and 
children and parents that perhaps could not be 
attained as well hv other means. Someone else 
said it this way: 

Here s a school that needs lights for a ball field. 
Teachers and parents find a l)usiness firm or a ser- 
vice ^roup that will pay most of tlie cost if volun- 
teers do the work. So all of them — kids, teachers 
and parents — di^ holes for the posts, help carry 
equipment, and level the area wherp needed. The 
job is finally done and the lij'hts on. Do you 



think any one of those kids ever is noinj* to heave 
a rock at one the linht l)ull>s^' 
Community Education harnesses pr«jviously unused 
resources to improve children s learning. Parents 
become partners in the education of thei? own 
children. They come to school to observe and tc 
learn how to help them. They serve as volunteers 
workinj^ with teachers. Children, teachers and par- 
ents join in mutual endeavors. Students work side 
by side with teachers after normal school hours in 
an atmosphere tar different from a classroom. 
Parents — and other adults — join in. Teachers 
doa t have to be there, neither do the children — 
but they and adults come bec.iuse they want to. A 
warm evchanut? of respect is developed, there is 
better understanding and fellowship amonn all 
three. .Adults who are not [)arents with children in 
that particular community or whose children lonj; 
since have IcMt the community become rmportant 
ingredients of a total community effort. 

In the classroom the prcn-erbial Three R's are still 
to be mastered but in a total community S( hoot 
operation a mutual respect climate is developed 
which contributes substantially toward the desire 
to learn. 

IMPACT .... On Recreation 

When Community Education first emerged on a 
national scale there frequently was misunderstand- 
ing l)etween its i^oa\s and those of recreation 
|)erscinnel. A survey conducted in 1971 reveals a 
trend toward a coo.'perative pattern which has 
boosted achievements both in recreation and edu- 
cation. Community EcJucation never was designed 
to "take over" where active recreation.^l proj'rams 
already existed. Its purpose was to assist oxistinj* 
programs if assistance was welcome, or to help in 
expanding and enlarj'inj' the role of recreation 
w hen and whore p{)ssiii!e. 

Other IMPACTS On: 

States — A jirowinj* numl)er of states have passed 
or have under consideration lej'islation alloting. 
specific funds to finance community education 
schools. The last two years have produced several 
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uncournKinj* cli'volopincnts in this tiriii, and tlu'ri> 
arv prospects of t inane i.il support from more 
Li'j;isl.itiirL's. 

V^joc/iiZ/s/n — Whili' a c atcnorii al statcnu'iit per- 
haps I'oiild not he ni.ide. school pc.'ople are con- 
vine I'll that vandaMsni declines when comnuinity 
school activities Ix'c ome elective. 1 hev concede 
that facilities do undergo more "wear .md tear" 
inasmuch as thev »ire used manv hours after normal 
school periods, hut they l>elieve that deliherat(.' 
vandalism is ri'duced. One school in a hlue collar 
aiea ot the West Coast, tor instance, had heen 
plagued hy vandalism amounting to manv tlioii- 
s.uids ot dollars a year. A commirnity scluxJ pro- 
gram was inaugurated and eauL'rlv ioi ned in hy the 
neij;hhorho(>d. Less than a year later, a six-month 
period haei shown only one case ol vandalism. The 
community school director was late arriving one 
Saturday morning and youths had forced their w.iy 
into the athletic ottice to t^vl at the hats and 
l)asel)alls. 



Ccnorjl Ediicjtiim — Unde^j^raduates and gradu- 
ate students alike are finding a definite advantage 
in .participating in a curr»i ulum which includes 
Community Lducation courses. With teac!ier 
placement hecomin^ more ditticult ('urinj; the 
past year, tho-^j vvith Comnuinity tducaliori train- 



ifiH hav(? foun(J that it weighed in their tavor in 
jol) interviews. 

5c/)oo/s. K'i2 — Community school pcMsonnel 
Ix.'lieve that the learning potiMitial of children can 
l)e ev'tended it there is a positive ri?lations[ii|i be- 
tween home and sc hool. In rlinl, tor instance, 
there is the Martin Luther Kinji ConimLmity School, 
a relatively new facility known as an "open 
school." A "Parent Tor Progress" program has 
been developetl at the school for parents of all 
sixth-traders, servirin as a logical linkanf l)etween 
home and school in Community Lducation. Par- 
ents who come to the school for aduU education 
classes, ri'treatiori, or advisory address meeting, 
spend one ni^ht a month with their children's 
teachers. I hey rc.'vrew student learning, receive 
parent lesson plans, .irid simple honje teaching 
techniques are distributed. Thus Community Edu- 
cation provides .m opportunity lor parents to be- 
come involved in the teachinn-learninn-teedback 
system, and parents who attend classes to continue 
their own learning reinforce education as a desir- 
able value. Instructional strategies taught to par- 
ents obviously have a multiplier etiect on several 
memiiers oi the same family and. often, upon 
neighbors as well. 

fii)i\ncii))i — School ti nancinK reached a criti- 
cal sta^e in nearly every section ot the country. 
I here is ample and w idespread evidence, however, 
that when Ct>mmunity Lducation projects are 
elfective. tax-payers vote "yes" witli their 
pocketbooks. 

As an example, the lioca Raton, Fla., school system 
had a lon^ record of doteatinn school levies. Alter 
establishment of comnuinitv school proj'Mms. 
voters reversed the trend and passed levies by 
comlortflble margins. At Key West. Punta Corda, 
Dade County (Miami) and |acksonvil!e, similar 
experiences were recorded. In Hij'h Line district 
near Seattle. Wash., community school activities 
expanded as unemployment increased in the air- 
craft industry. Because of greater mieds a levy 
was proposed and 84 per cent of those voting 
cast "yes" ballots. 



Di/f/n^' the i^)7i-72 i.'clui\itinn,il yi\iT, 
s't'venfyf/iree peo/)/e were onro/Zer/ (till 
time lit the .Vaf/o/)a/ Cenfer tor Co/n- 
/ni//)/fv /;(/t/caf/<)/) //> riint, t'ortyonvwoik- 
in}i fowaff/c/ocfora/ f/e^'fees and thirty two 
on /nasf(.*f*s. 5i/)re I^IM. this is a total oi 
persons (hirtic^pi^tin^i in ac/va/irec/ 
doiirvi' fno}ir,MDS. tn i^d^lHion. tho flint 
Cvntrr traituni some 2.i5 peop/e rn short- 
tern) Commtiiyity ^.clllc.t^tion coi/rses At 
Centers >/uo(/g/)oi/f the country literitHy 
thiHiSi)niis ot other community school 
directors, students, Ot'^.d \'duc^^tors were 
recvi\'in}i trtiinin^ in so/ue phase of 
Community Education. 
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Flint Commiinity -Schools roccivt'd noiitly 
inillton frotn tht? \Uitt f'oc/iui.itioti in 1'>7], llu' 
Kr.ints wt'rt' for spt'citif pro^tat])s as (It'lailccl in 
l)U{lKt't presrntt'd in tlur Irustcos ol the romulation 
by tUo Flint Hoard of EihtaiUon. 

The tinntitil l)U(iK('ts r{)nstitutc', in (flttjct, a per- 
tormanto rontrart i)t;t\vt't.'n the two ornani/atiotis. 
Ail programs art' atlministcrcd atui controKiHl hy 
th(? Boar(J ot Education through tlu' {)t<i( t' {)t the 
Siipcrintt^ndont ot Conunutiity Education. 

IVonratn proposals art* developed constantly 
through community councils, conmninity advisory 
cotnmittees. pupils, teachers, principals, aclmin- 
istralors and mtrmiiers of thi? cotnnninity at larn*!. 

The various programs anci rants are as follows: 

Community School Programs — S1,29J,4(K) — 
allows mavitmim use ot school huiUlinns l)efor(? 
and alter re^ul^.: fnjurs, on weekends and in sum- 
mer, tor e\ten(ie(f a':tivities tor stu(ients as well 
as all neighborhood residents, regardless of a^c. 
Each school has a persoti especially trained to 
ornani/e, coordinate and promote use o'/ its facil- 
ities for adult education, includitJH occupational 
retraining; academic enrichment for V{)utiKSters: 
recreation atui social ennchuu'nt tor ad ancs; 
family education and coonsj-'lm^; health clinics 
and forums: civic affairs meetings; teen clubs, 
job counseling and placement; and nurtu'rous 
activities for such organizations as tlie YMCA, 
WCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Bij* Brothers and 
Hf« Sisters. 

Examples of comtnunitv srhool programs in 1071 
include development of a community education 
teom at Oak schooJ and implementation of a 
human r(?sources center at Williams school. The 
Oak school project involves the nr^antzation of a 



cacin.' of s[)ecialists to survey the needs of e«»ch 
fanrily witlrin its Ixxaidaricrs and to detrrniine 
ways to provide »ip[)ropriale seryices. An im[M)rtant 
part of the projed will be the eventiuti deselop- 
iTient ot ,i parent-child early IcMininn (enter that 
will cotnhine pre-school instruction for children 
from infanc\ through kindergarten with practical 
educati{)nal opportunities for their families such 
as child rearing, nutrition education, budKetin^. 
pre-natal health care anci, where necessary, other 
vocational and jdult educatio/ial pro^ran^s. 

A Comniiinity Imprcivement Services Component 
opencci in the Fall {)f l'J71 In complete Williams 
school as a t{)tal rK'inhb{)rlu)od human resources 
center. The new facility was designed to houst? 
adult liasic education and job training, nrxl 
equipped in pr{)vi{le health, dental and psycho- 
logical eclucjtion. Space was also provided for the 
trvpressed interests of neighborhood residents, in- 
cluclinn seni{)r citizens, Cooperative extension 
services, youth c»'ssistance, Bij; Brothers coun- 
seling, free carcliovascular (lisease screening*, and 
nutrition planning are amon^ services provicltul by 
visiting arifny personnel. 

An inservice education pr{)nram trains paraprc)- 
f;?ssionals in community eclucation clurinn the 
school year. 

Adult Education and Extended Services — 

$1,344,000 — provicles classes in home arts, basic 
education, trades, n^'neral homemakinn. sewing;, 
bus>iness, parent education, music, art and cratts, 
speech and drama and academic subjects such as 
lanj'uaj'e and mathematics. The proj'rarn also 
supervises homA' school counselors, unwed parent 
classes, summer lot Lots, Fine Arts Camp, senior 
citizen activities, home and city heautification. 
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an<! lertures .ind discussions l)V national flRurus 
on rurrenl issues. 

AddiliDnallv. Adult Education coordmali'S youth 
enrichment services, and cooperates with outsitje 
aj;encios in ofterinj; classes in food preparation, a 
continuation school for prcRnanl Rirls; reading 
improvement for functional illiterates or handi- 
capped readers; citizenship and Enjilish for foreign 
liorn; Braille reading; special reading, discussion 
and speech at the C(?nes;fe County Jail; art therapy 
in the Mott Children's Health Center; horticulture 
tiierapv r.t the Genesee Association lor Crippled 



Schools Are the Best Commun/fy Educa- 
tion Centers /iccause. 

They are centrafly located in neighbor- 
hoods. 

They have facilities adaMahlc to broad 
community use. 

They hfive the human resources necessary 
for identification and solutions of human 
problems. 

They are owned and supfiorted by the 
public. 

They are non-poli^icai 



Children and Adults; and professional guidance 
for parents unable to cope with tvpical problems 
of growins children. 

Cnfi; of thet^rgest operations within Adult fduca- 
lion is the Adult High School which offers all 
required academic subjects at the high school 
level plus a wide range of occupationally-oriented 



classes in morning, afternoon or evening sessions 
in three I.S wcek semesters yearly. 

Big Brothers of Greater Flint . SIM.BOO -- 
matches fatherless boys with men who volunteer 
to establish a one boy-one man //■.■^'.-jdsMp. The 
program coordinates and supervises BdO'j-.yiirs of 
big and little brothers, and draws upon nearly 5(X) 
individuals, agencies, business firms and service 
clubs in a year-round schedule of malo-oriented 
activities designed to help boys become* healthy, 
useful, responsible men. 

The SJepping Stone Clubs for Girls - $110,700 >- 
gives adult counseling and guidance to 800 girls 
from the fifth grade through high school, helping 
them to solve problems of "growing up." 

Police-School Liaison — $146,400 — utilizes 
juvenile division officers in each of the junior 
and senior high schools to develop good com- 
municaticins and relationships with students, 
faculty, parents, merchants, churches and civic 
organizations. 

HEART-in-lhe-City - $66, -100 — works with 
inner city youngsters and adults through the opera- 
tion of a neighborhood center for eduC/?tion, 
recreation, raining and job placement, 

Cfirne and Oelinqviency freventiott — $243,200 
— offers a range of programs from improving com- 
munications between v^ung people and adults to 
assisting youngsters in trouble. The list includes: 

Genesee County /ai7 f?e/iabi7itatfon — allows 
prisoners to take accredited high school courses, 
GEO examinations, group the/apy, aptitude' 
tests, public speaking, vocational counseling 
and training, alcoholism therapy, jemedial read- 
ing, and general job placement services. It was 
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one o} thi-hrst of its kind in the country. 
Positive Aciion kn \outh — providt-s summer 
work o\pt*rionct.' ar\i\ counseling to juvfnilc 
pr{)l)ationt*rs. 

PoUvc'ScJuH)! Cidt^t — develops more pnsiti\ e 
attitudes ttjward law enforcement in boys and 
girls, and demonstrates to them that they can 
chot)Se and reach acceptable ftoals in com- 
munity service. It functions as an after-school 
clul) activity featuring instruction in safety -ind 
health rules, city government and police and 
courts, including? crime preventioTi and 
detection. 

Mot! Farm ~ $49,500 - operates year-round as 
a practical work experience* station. Elementary 
children are given field trips to observe a farm in 
operation^ while senior high students gain voca- 
tional training. The facility is also available for 
lours by outside groups. 

Mott Camp for Boys — S61,(>00 — givt??; two 
weeks of outdoor life each summer to 600 boys of 
elerrientary school age. The youngsters come from 
Flint's pul)lic and parochial schools, the children's 
home of the VVhaley Memorial i'r-undation and 
the Child Welfare Home. 

Personalized Curricu.lurri J*iogram — $473,700 
— provides personalized instruction, counseling, 
mental health services, and work experience for 
potential dropoulfs in an effort to make school 
work more relevant. PCP is geared to junior and 
senior high students. 

Family Life Edlucatic»n — $133,700 — teaches 
phssiology, reproduction and inter-personal rela- 
tionships to selected grade levels in all Flint schools 
and 15 out-county school districts. Parent educa- 
tion is also offered for adults. Upon request, in- 
Vtruftion is provided for area parochial students. 

Action Now - $225,000 — offers specialized 



services in 29 elementary schools to attack specific 
learning problems of children. Underwritten are 
experimental approaches to improve learning of 
children ranging from team t*'aching lo use of 
creative materials. 

Communications Skills Laboratory — MO.OOO — 
utilizes special training equipment "in a labora- 
tory setting" in the junior and senior high schools 
to improve reading achiex-emeni at the secondary 



"Community Education is morr pr.Kf/CiJ/ 
thtin intvllvctuol pahlum or thvorotidil 
/)//if»es " 

"T/iose who seeA; a }*inimick to morvly 
quiet the neijjh/jorhood wilt nn\ iind it 
in Comn'iUnitv Lducation. " 



level. The evperiment includes 2,000 students \sIvJ' 
are two or more \ears below reading grade level. 

Community Recreation Prograc;YiS — S532,H()0 — 
engages ihcvusands of adults and children in 
wholesome activities at their schools after, hours 
and or) weekends nearlv every day of the year. 
Sports include baseball, biooperball, basketball, 
golf, tenn.ii, volleyball, football, swimming, gym- 
nastics, 'yrchery. canoeing and rowing, paddlehall. 
jogging, sailing, sluiffleboard, skating, soccer, 
table .tennis, weight lifting and wrestling. High- 
lighting the year are the Flint Olympian and CAN- 
USA Games. The int'i?rnationally acclaimed 
CANUSA event annuaUy pits Flint's top athletes 
against those of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
Summer Tot Lots offer educational as well as 
recreatior^al experiences for youngsters from tour 
to eight. 
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University of Chicago ~ Tin* IndustriiTl * 
Relations CiMitLTot tht? Univ(?rsitvot^Chic:cin{) 
roceivocJ a tin»'j| urani of $V}7,iV.]0^\o tonv 
pk'tL* tluv (U'velopnuMit apd U'Stinu oi^ lto- 
noniic education materials ''>r lbLiniv'''tifth 
and sixth urade pupils. Cliissroon) ti?\is and 
related support matL*ria!s have ht*en .puh- 

Mf lltfl 'infl 111* r^l^itltl f H Ct r 1 M T tf f iH \\\* FlliMOtlf 
MI.tf|L:f2 uril« cti L. IJLIrl^ IJ 1 M 1 11 1 ( J ^ l.'Ll try OvML-lll. 

Press The excL'llenct? ot the econoniic series 
has hLHMi widely reconni/t*d aiul in 1971 it 
received a Fri'edom Foundation award, 


Mott Institute for Community Improvement 

— .\ochigan Statt? University received n 
gra'^rf c)i S294,2t}() Uj ronnnue experimenting 
with new approaches, for the? preparation of 
Maff tor the mtuiein urhan school setting. 
Activities ot the lnslitot(? include the fol- 
lowing: several models for preparation of 
ItMchers tor urhan schools, a univt^rsity-wide 
ur()an tutorial program. (fifferentiate(i staff-' 
itig. prinii, 'y level classroom managemiMit 
o! language arts instruction, and public 
sciiool staff retraining, 


Economic Education Center — A uranl ot 
$50,250 was made to Olivet College to sup- 
port the development of an (economics edu- 
cation Center which will assist school 
(iistrit ts to intef^ratt economic use principles 
into their curriculum. 


University (Of Michigan, Flint College — A 
grant of $40,000 was given to University of 3 
Michigan-Flint to continue the experimental ■ 
operation known as the "Challenge Program", 
which p'^vides pre-college counselmg tor 
underachieving Flint high school youths and 
provides supportive services for college stu- 
dents who would not otherwise nie<?t admis- 
sion requirements or stay in school. An 
additional grant of S9,0H7 was made to assist 
Challenge to- recruit, counsel and provide 
supplementary services to Spanish-speaking 
students from the area. 


Project Change — A f;rant t f S48,000 was 
made to the Cenesee Intermediate School 
District for the purpose of inv-^'V.'ir'g com- 
mur,^itv representatives and frhool officials 
in a s\\udv of in-service and »^,)>-H''3diR,n needs 
and t() construct a county-wide coordinated 
plan for educational improvement based 
upon the results of the study. 


Computer Based Guidance and Career Ex- 
ploration System — A gran^ ot S55.000 was 
made to Cenesee Intermediate School Dis- 
trict to continue development und re?ine- 
ment of a computerized vocational guidync,? 
system wherehy high school students and 
their counselors will have success to up-to- 
date information about the world of work, 
and various career opportunities. 
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Few ve.us iiavc Ikmmi as I'vi'rUUil lor tlu' WAX 
Chrlda'U f. HivHlh (.cntor ,is J 97?. AltluxtnH ni.rior 
siTviti's liavr not l).if.c;ialls c:Ii.iiihihI, (iisciission 
.ukI action c(>n((?ininn the Conturs rok' in llic 
conihuinilv and llu» stale U,\\'v detinitc inipacl 
on ciirriMit and I'ciUrrc opiiralions. Durinn tin* vcar, 
thort' liavL' heeii sinniticant. tis well as siihtle, 
chaiiKi'^ in tinancinK, pro^'ani pliilosopliv, and 
proKrainniiiiK- 

With a hudnct approaching $L' million per vear. 
the Center historic, illv has received in( onie almost 
e\c lusively trom an anmial^^rant l)v the Mott roun- 
dation, Uiirinn the past v<-nr. the loundatioti 
hestowed upon the Center a S10..") million t!,\\m\ as 
the he^inninn t)' ati en(io\vni(*nt tiind which was 
expected to make the Center selt -sustaining. 

Conrirrr(»nt with the move to make the Center 
more tinanciallv independent has beer incre.ised 
emphasis on tiscal and program responsibility. The 
Center has displavt-*(l this responsihilit\' bs- entering 
inlo shared pKij^r.imminn with other commiinitv 



agencies in llie ar<Ms oi special edu( ali(Mi, pedi.il- 
n( s. spei'cli ,ind hi'arinj", m.Uern.d IumIiIi e<{iM .» ■ 
tion. and. social servit es. I his sli.ir<'d pronramminU 
has h(.'lped the cornmirnits to leceise .j l.irn<*r 
packani'ol children's si'rvu es lon'ach dollar spi'iit 
Speciticallv, sinniti< «Tit Health Ceiiter-corvaminitv 
proKramniinK I**' typihetl bv the to I lowing; 
d'jvelopments: 

• Ihrec? rlint hos[)itals a^rt't'd tc» assist in pro- 
viding pre-natal educ.it ion classes, tlu.'reh\ 
en.ih/Sinn the Ci'nler to concent{at<? its m.itenial 
•md intant health si'rvice on Icjwi'r sn< io-ecoriornic 
espectant parents through a ( oniriuiriilv-hased'ofcit- 
reacli pionr.mi. 

• A cooperative pronram with the Genesee Intei- 
mediate Sciiool Dislrid \)r()imlil over Sr2(V(>t)0 
worth ot' special education services to Genesee 
Ct)untv children. Almost the entire proj^iam was 
borne by state and t'ecJera! turi<is. 

• Genesee GMnnurnity Collect.' anre<.'d to»i pi. ui over 
a three-vear period to .issume all pers<)nn(>l costs 



of the Dental Auxiliary Training Prcinram. The 
Health Center had initially subsidized the salary 
of instructional personnel. 

• The Genesee County Medical Society requested 
the Center to serve children suffering from cystic 
fibrosis. 

• Health Center assistance to Model CiiitJS, Head 
Start, and Puhlic Health Department pronramminn 
enabled additional services to come to the Flint 
area because of the 'matching funds' formula of 
various federal programs. Services to these pro- 
grams included laboratory assistance in sickle cell 
anemia and lead poisoning projects, physical 
examinations and dental services. 

• The multldisciplinary diagnostic and prescrip- 
tion program for multiple handicapped children 
referred to the Health Center from throuj'hout 
Michigan was described by the director of the 
Special Education Division of the Michij^an De- 
pa rtnieht -^f Education as "one of the most exciting 
projects to happen during* my tenure wiih the 
Department." 



• In agreement with the Genesee County Commu- 
nity Services survey, the Health Center precipitated 
movement to incorporate Center pronramminn for 
unwed parents into the community. 

During the year, more than 19,000 patients made 
a total of 82,600 visits to the Center. In addition 
6.000 convicts were made by Center personnel 
on nearly 10,000 visits outside the Center. Thus 
during the year tht Center participated in almost 
iOO,000 contacts within the Flint community^ 

During the year, well over 50 community people 
f,*om all levels of involvement with the Health 
Center have thoroughly reviewed three major ser- 
vices; medical and labordtory, dental, and social 
services. Dialoj'ue about the Center's role in the 
community produced a concensus that may r<?late 
directly to (ature plaaamft. The complele recom- 
mendations of the advisory group will not be com- 
pleted until later, but one point has dearly 
emerged during the discussion process: Thr r-.toit 
Children's Health Center provides high quality, 
needed services to Genesee County children and 
their parents. 
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Wayne State University - A K^'int ni S2i>.in) in 
the Department of GynecoloKV 'Hid Olisunrics at 
Wayne Stale Ufiiv(?rsitv > Mediral S.:li(i()l has pro- 
duced information in tlie field ni v.r./yriies and 
other melaholic chanKi?s imporlaiU U) nmntion 
of pr(?j;riafit wcimen as well as to infants. 
Michigan Health Council — Upper I'enifisula 
health services again were supportini In' a grant 
of Sd.OOO to the Michigan Health Council tor 
medical and dental school scholarships. All re- 
cipients were residents of th(? Upp(.*r Peninsula, 



and it is expected that graduating doctors and 
lUMilisis will choose to set up their practices in 
that arc?a, thus reducing the critical sh(»r{age of 
medical prntessionals th(?re. 
Genesee-Lapeer-Shiawasee Health Planning Coun- 
cil — .A grant of S»r>,000 was awarded toward ad- 
ministrative costs for planning and evaluating 
riealth service n(?eds in the tri-coumy area. Plan- 
ning tor a regional hospital devijlopment program 
and guidelines for evaluating facilities were [iri- 
mary goats lor llie year. 



COMMUNITY GRANTS 

"Wc look at the community as o whole. This monns haiisinii, 
criifw, urhnn renewal. hcMi, recreation, drug abuse, and 
similar social pmhlems. " _ ^ ^ ^^^^ 



Implementing this hasic heli(?f of the Mott Toun- 
da ti on. the following Community Grants were 
made during the past year: 

Human Services Planning Council — A grant of 
$30.(X)0 to help la line til the council was given to 
the United fund of Gejiesee and Lapeer Comities. 
Successor to the former Council of Social Agencies, 
the HSPC serves a planning function amortg ropro- 
sentalives of public and private agencies to assem- 
ble data, set priorilws. and make recommendations 
regarding human services in th(? area. Its menilier- 
ship is comprised of some 50 agencies which main- 
tain communications with the eomiiHmity iIk jugh 
citizen-based task forces throughout the two- 
county area. 

United Fund of Genesee and Lapeer Counties — 
A grant of was made to support the wcfk 

of the United Fund's 90 member agencies. This 
grant, coupled with strong citi/en support, has led 
to cooperation among agencies in the Greater 
Flint area. 

Urb;in Data Coordinating Program — A final grant 
of $50,000 was awarded to University of Michigan- 
Flint for continued applied research aimed at 



helping local governmental ag(-'nci(?s to analyze i 
wide range of issues and. c|uestions in the public 
policy area. A major goal is development of an 
automated public data directory system. ' 

Genesee County Regional Drug Abuse Commission 
— A grant of $10y,:U>9 was giv(?n to Genesee 
County Conimtinily Mental HeahH Services for 
administration of the Genesee Counly .'Regional 
Drug Abuse Commission. Programs supfjorted by 
Molt funds were: Sirna Center, a iiiel!',;ui<ine main- 
tenance and therapy program for 75 heroin ad- 
dicts: an information and referral office; a drug 
education progr^rv. for both youth and adults: 
and a Spiritual Foundations program in which ()0 
clergymen in the area were helped to become 
more aware of and involved in drug-related prolv 
ivms and programs. 

FA '".I — Flint Area Conference, Inc., receivvid a 
grar^\ cjf $25,000 for administrative support. FACI 
has four purposes: to attract private capital to the 
central area of the city; to establisli a plan for 
orderly re-development of the central area; to 
revive a spirit of pride in the metropolitan area: 
to provide a forum for representatives of all organ- 
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i7.alions engaged in communily development pro- 
j;rams, Major attention was devoted to possible 
relocation of the University of Michigan — Flin' 
campus, to a central site alonn the Flint River. 

Young Life Campaign — A urant of 518,414 con- 
tinued support of the Young Life Campaign, a 
program to help high school youth build solid 
spiritual values through strong adult leadership, 
club meetings, recreation and camping experi- 
ences. A new thrust was the development of Young 
Life in the central city through the training of a 
young Black leader. 

Industrial Developmenl Research — To aid the 
Genesee County Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion in its effort to chart economic growth for the 
community, a grant of $12,500 was f^iven to the 
Commissic.T as partial payment of a study by 
Batielle Me ncrial Institute. Findings will be used 
to encourage growth of business and industry in 
the Flint area, with needed new jobs as an im- 
portant objective. 

Family Problem Solving — In recognitfon of the 
importance of spiritual undergirding for the com- 
munity, Campus Crusade, Inc., was granted $39,890 
to enable it to work with six Flint area churches. 
Ministers and laymen were to be trained in the 
•basic elements of personal and family problem 
solving and they in turn were to train others re- 
questing help in coping witl\ unusual pressures 
and frustrations. 

Recreation Open Space — Approximately 305 
acres of land bought six years ago by the Founda- 
tion for a future public use were deeded to the 
Genesee County Parks and Recreation Commission. 
Appraised at $610,000 and adjacent to the Genesee 
Recreation Area, the tract permitted the Com- 
mission to cancel plans to purchase land of similar 
size at considerable more expense, and to gain 
matching Federal funds for park developrnent. 



Art Education — Continued interest in the Flint 
Institute of Arts came in the form of a $23,000 
grant toward support of the Institute's director and 
the docenr program for school children. 

Carpenter Road Community Services — The Car- 
penter Road area, ip the extreme northeast corner 
of Flint, is the farthest removed from centralized 
social services of any lower income area in the 
city. Four grants were made to provide a package 
of social services within the residential community. 

1. Michigan State University, . Division of Co- 
operative Extension Services — tvrelved $b9.390 
to develop an information and referral office 
with a social outreach thrust. 

2. Credit Counseling Centers, Inc. — received a 
grant of $47,380 to provide individualized coun- 
seling In family money managemeni and adult 
classes in consumer "...lucation. 

3. Genesee County Community Coordinated 
Child Care Association — was granted $34,858 
to provide comprehensive child rare services 
including: tuition supplement for day care: 
short-term baby sitting ^or school-related func- 
tions; emergency homemaker's service; healih 
care for children of indigent families; and after 
school care for elementary children of working 
mothers. 

4. Salvation Army — Helping Hands received a 
grant of $11,518 for support of a cc»nter for the 
exchange of usee! clothing and household goods. 

The National Recreation and Park Association — 

received a grant of $20,588 to establish the position 
of Executive Director for the Michigan Recreation 
and Park Association. This grant also helped to 
further stabilize a central office facility to carry 
out necessary planning and coordinating through- 
out Michigan,. to aid local communities in acquir- 
ing or expanding recreation and park facilities, 
and to foster park-school site development. 
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A flrcani o\ C. S. ^t(»u .md otluT ( iiundation ppr- 
s{)nnt?l lamo into rcMlity in Mic^lt Laki' 

ranu' the prinu! UmIuic ot GonoseL* KiTroaticin 
ArLM. a *1,7()()-arri» fi?j;i{iiTiil park strctrliinn TiCiirly 
U'n miles \rim^ (lint's norlhoaM (iiv Imiils. Tlu' 
(oO-nf n? Iak<* was m.i(Ji» fK>>sihli> t)v darntntnn the 
riinJ f\iv('r and hackitij; up w.Uit Nu tour niHi's \n 
provide' n c|ua»ter-niili> In'ncli, iMMt-liium Uin^ siti\ 
tisliin^ fanlidi's and lighted waleitail tor what is 
projiMti'd as .in attraction lor hundreds (il" thou- 
sands i>t visitors cai h year. 

Ifuf projoct was a tvpital one lor Wr. Mf>lt. He 
rauKhl till? vision ot ,i heaulif ul Jake and renealion 
area bi'mnniiin i>l Hint s ( ity irniits — ilseh' a 
ur>i(|ue Mtuation — and ottered an initial Urant f)t 
$2.()()n,0()() U* henin land ae(iuisit)f>n it vott'rs 
appfovA'fl a 10 year (\uailer-mill U'vy in Thi' 
ifvy passed, the State and Cedeiai )^oveinnients 
participated, and the Genesee Count v iJoard of 
Comniissioners .u lively assiste<! llie project. Stat- 
mi* that he wished "to see this project conipioted 
in my liliftinie, ' Mr. Wott Uni Ihv Trusti?i»s to 



authorize n:^ additional ^ran! ot $2, 523, (UK) in 1^70 
for project construction. It was a hapf?y day for 
hini when the* d«irJi and take were C(Miipletcd. \n 
a noslaluK" trihnte. the County Parks an<) Recrea- 
tion Commission christened its patrol boat, ' The 
Vankee." which was the name of the nava) cruiser 
tfpon which Mr. Mott served as j;unn(»r's mate in 
the Spanish-American War. 

in a message nt the dedicaticm, Atr, Mott said it 
wa^ an i?\amj)le of (ioinn Kood thinjjs with people, 
not just for people. "So," he said, "let our com- 
munity never loso its far-sinhled vision, its brij^ht 
hopes lor llie future, its fiuth in our j'rowlh as a 
fine place in wliicii to live, a pf.ict? where? e%i»rv- 
nne has a chance to achieve and improve his 
own life. 

'This had been the basis of Flint's historic "past," 
he continued. "J tiust an(f pray we vvlK always he 
a coninnmity of liope and vision lor the future, 
and one thdt never forj'ets to help our fiv*ij»ht)ors 
and fellowman as we move alon«." 
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rill' Mott FoumiiUiuii and Comniunity Lducation 
have lopu lircn idt'iititird with iJin BrotlnTS, 
pft^nrani prnviciinn nuilc rnnipanionship .inc^, nuid- 
anrr to tathorloss hoys. In 1944, losopii '^i- ^Rvdor 
r.mu' t(i Flint In instituti? f? R^othcrs pronr.ini, 
tln*ri» bi'inn only a tew such or j;,in I nations in the 
nation, f iw vi*ars later rL*pri*siMitatiws ot Si citios 
with active pm^ranis sent inlorcstrci porsonni-.* to 
CU*\ 1*1 and whun* Uin (Jrothfrs ol America was 
tornu'd. Tlic pronram l^as oxpandod natinnalJv and 
tht' nunihtT ot citir's participating has piisscd tho 
200 mark. 

Durinj^ 1971. the r()undat^;in .-lonsored a further 
development in the nationai nrnanizatinn. Under 
a Foundation urant o! S52,7b8, a regional fu*ad- 
quarters was establishtMi in Flint to serve the Mid-, 
wostt^rn state's. Tlie pilot proiect seeks to determine 
whether ,i tiecentrali/e(J operation, working at a 
regional level, tea si hie and shouUi he aciopted 
as the national pattern f-'jr ^ivin^ greater impetus 
to the brother concept. 

Community schools are a natural channel tor Bij» 
Hrotliers activities Most the lourteen Gim- 
niunilv Education Centers have sponse ..^d work- 
shops, seminars and training sessions in cnof /ora- 
tion with Bij; Brothers ot America and Dr. Kyder. 
now consultant to national Bij* Brotlier.s. 
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Ctmir lED PoBLtC ACCOVHiTANTS THC WORLD 



To the Board of Trustees of 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation: 

We have exgjnined the balance sheet of Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundation at December 31, 1971 and the related income and 
foundation fund statements for the year then ended. Our <ixami- 
nation was made in accordance w.ith generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such ether auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. We previously examined and 
reported upon the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation financial 
statements for the year ended December 31, 1970, 

In our opinion, the above-^mentioned financial statements 
present fairly the financial position of Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation at Deoember 31, 1971 and 1970 and its income, expenses 
and fund balances for the years then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a consistent 
basis , 



Detroit, Michigan 
February 16, 1972 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 



The Foundation's B,ilancL» Shoot >>( IWch^Jxt ^1. 1971 ^nd 1970. its {nconio Fund Stateniont and 
Foundation f und Statement iof the yvdts then ondcd, an ltcnii?wi Statorwnt of Securities as ot D('( en)- 
her 31, 1971 and a Statement ot Gran .s for the year ended Decem\:5?r Vi71 are on panes 31 through 
39. These financial statements havel)een audited !)>■ Lyhrand. Ross Bros, and NV)ntnomerv. independent 
certified public accountants, whose opinion appears on paf?e 29. 

Investment income inc^v-ised in 1971 to $13,935,909 from $13,779,079 in 1970 reflecting primarily an 
increase in dividend income. Management expense's in 1971 amounted to $470,540, 3.4% of investment 
income compared with $346,663 in 1970 This in ereast* of $^2^,377 is due lo a foIJ >ears operational 
cost of the Foundation's Projects Office in 1971, whereas, this office was estal)li^.hed as an organizational 
divi!>ion of the Foundation on )uly 1, 1970 and only oneOialf year's cost was incurred for this opi?ration 
in 1970. The provision for Federal 4% excise tax amounted to $560,(XX) in 1971. In 1970 the provision tor 
income and excise taxes amounted to $()(K),000. After 1970 the Foundation was no longer sul)ject to 
unrelated l)usiness income tax hut only subject to Federal excise tax on investment income. 

An itemized list of grants made in 1971 of $3,(XX) or mote a/)pearv on paj-es 35 thfouj-li 39. A sunmiary 
of grants and payments made for tho year ended Deceml)er 31, V)71 is as follows: 

Autliorized during the year $15,370, 594 

Unpaid fjrants as of December 31, 1970 18,820,920 

34,191,323 

Paid durin-;i the year 24,507.330 
Unpaid grants as of r>eceml)er 31, 1971 $ 9,683.993 

A summary of the Foundation's investments at Decern I )er 31, 1971 is shown in the* fol lowing- table: 



Investment Stocks: 

General Motors Corp. 
Other stocks 

Fined Income Securities: 

CoTfyorale Debentures 

Income Producing Properties: 

Land and Buildings 

Total Investments 



Cost or Market 
Value at Date 
of Receipt 

$173.2'H,2(j3 
H7,52H774 

2.3Hh,708 



Percent 
of Total 
Investments 

05. H 
2 

9*) 0 



M 



Market 
Value at 
12/31/71 

$21 7,(i4 1.825 
1S0.704,S7') 
3tiH,4iB.4H4 

Uih. 1 50 

i.15S,(XK) 
$371.*i59.5Wl 



Percent 
of Total 
Investments 

58.5 
4(1 0 
9<) 1 



8 

KKMl 



$20^.515,271 ^^^^^^^^ 
The Foundation has taken a number of steps to meet tJie divestiture requirements of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 which ^alls for the imposition of excise taxe^ on excess i)usiness holdings of private foun- 
dations based on the percerjtaRe olf stocks held in any one corporation in excess percentajjes stipu- 
lated, in the Act. 

Because of these requirements, we sold our holdinjjs in four wholly-owned department stores late in 
1970. In 1971 we sold all of the stock we held in Northern Illinois Water Company. 

Proceeds from these sales amounted lo over five million dollars and when added, to return of capital 
dividends, cash flow generated by depreciation en investment properties and proceeds from other 
sales of securities and property in 1971, the Foundation had o\er six million dollars available for invest- 
ment in 1971. Substantially all of these funds available for investment were used to purchase common 
stock holdings in four conservative well established utility c()mpanies. These investments are in accord- 
ance with the Foundation's policy of investing? in seasoned common stock equities w hich have a reason- 
al le yield and a potential for capital appreciation. 
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A further action taken by the Foundation in 1971 to comply with the requirement for the Foundation to 
divest of excess business holdings was an endowment contribution to the Mott Childrer^'s H^jlth Center 
of 200,CXX) shares of United States Sugar Corporation common stock. This endowment fund will provide 
income for operations of the Mott Children's Health Center and help insure the continued existence 
of this worthy organisation. 



CHARLES STEWART MOTT FOUNDATION 
BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1971 and 1970 



ASSETS 
Cash 

Investments, at cost or market value at date of receipts 
CommerciaJ paper 

Investment stocks, approximate market value 
$368,000,000 at December 31, 1971 

Bends, approximate market value $366,000 at 
December 31, 1971 

Income pioducing pro|>ertY^ ?a \m\ o' market value at ~ 
date of leceipt: 
Land 

Buildings, improvements and furnishings, net of 
51.272,382 in 1971 and $1,179,609 in 1970 
accumulated deprec;ation 

Other assets, principally held for charitable purposes, 
at £ost or estimated amounts 



LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Income and excise taxes 
Unexpended grants 

FOUNOATtOMEUND 



The I'zcompi^yini notei «re «n integf«t part of the financiit statement! 




^/^f^^^l 2,250,000''. 

Aj^ ^tih^fi- '.6' 



Ik'-:;- 



?f>^S-- ---145,240 

^,^r^;f;c!6oaooo..p 
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INCOME FUND STATEMENT 

lor the years ended Decem!:<r-|r 31, 1971 and ^970 

Income; 

Dividends 
Interest 

Investment real estate 
Other 

Grants 

Management expenses 

Income and excise taxes on investment income 

Excess of grants, management expenses «ind taxes over Income 




FOUNDATION FUND STATEMENT 

fcr the vears ended December 31, 1971 and 1970 



Balance, January 1 

Contributions received 

Gain on sate of investments 

Excess of market value over cost or marh;t value at 
dale of receipt of assets given to grant(Ms 

Excess of grants, managemenl expenses and 
taxes over income 



Balance, December 31 



The accompanytng notes are an integral part of the financial sictements 

NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

A. Market value ot investments is based on published quotations where available. Market value ot investments 
having no quoted market, $42,053,378 at cost and approximately $40,260,000 at market value, is based on 
appraisals and other security evaluation procedures- 

B. Depreciation expense aggregated $95,778 ^ti 1971 and $95,647 in 1970 and is determined by the straight-line 
rr>ethod based on estimated useful lives. 

C. The Foundation maintains a pension plan covering substantially all of its employees. Pension expense was 
$25,038 for 1971 and $15,204 for 1970, which includes amortization of prior service costs over 10 years Pension 
costs are funded as accrued. Amounts funded or accrued exceed the present value of vested bene* 
fits at December 31. 1971, 
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Itemized Statement of Securities as of December 31, 1971 

InvestmenI Slocks: 
Common Stocks Unless Noted 



Alabama Cas CorF>oration 
Amprican Research & Development Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

$4.00 convertible preferred 
American Telephoned Telegraph Co., warrants 
American Water Works Company, Inc. 
Bendix Corporation 
Boise Cascade Cor[)oration 
Burroughs Corporation 
CNA Financial Corporation 
CNA Financial Corporation^ preferred 
Central Soya Company, Inc. 
Christiana Securities Company 
Chrysler C(ir[M>ratKjn 
Colorado Interstate Corp<iratton 
Comimo, Inc. 

Consolidated Natural Cas Comf>any 

Consumers Pdwer Company 

Detroit Edison Company 

Dow Chemical Company 

£. I. duPont de Nemours K Company 

East Boulevard Development Company 

East Malartic Mines. Ltd. 

Emhart Corpoiation * 

Everglades Corporation 

federated Department Stores, Inc. 

First Chicago Corporation 

Flint Mortgage Company 

Gary National Bank 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Genesee Merchants Hank & Tru*t Co. 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

Great Western Financial Corporation 

Gulf Oil of Canada 

Hercules Incorporated 

Hoover Company 

Inmont Corporation 

International Nickel Company of Canada 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Laclede Gas Company 

Mclntyre Porcupine Mines, Limited 

Merck & Company, Inc. 

Michigan National Bank 

M(?nsanto Company 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Company 

National Bank of Detroit 

Noranda Mines, Limited 

Ogden Corporation 

Pacific Power & Ligh^ Cornpany 

Charle» Pfizer & Company 

Phoenix Gems, Inc. 

Portland General Electric Company 



No, of Shaigt ; ' 

380 r^'r^if 

; : 8,744^ Jj 

■■■v-||S.92o:g^ 



^•1,440 



:^,;'-Z703.650;;^^ 
A'22,403^IS'i 

;v/:l^iV5J40.%v^ 

^|':,'J:; 42,300,- ^1 
1.500^--5:>f 



Book Valu» 

$ 697,088 
189,460 
201,933,,; 

443,181 
16 

, 103 
317,536 
7,26S 
54,665 
; ; 3.889 : 
3,786^ 
294,000 
2,212.935 " 
157.623 
S74.880 
229,248 
80,267 
:5,773,3C2i; 
1.516.786 (i \ 
148,274 - 
393,569^^ 
124,291 
86,565 
143.360 
; 3,687 
6S5 
118,152 . V 
" 1,440 
. 262.500 : 

347,866 
173.293,263 
; 308,218 , V 
575,693: 
" 124.073 V 
90,000 
1.509,691 
135,000 
78.256 
156.813- 
115.805 " 
■ (A 
1,182,275 
. . 16,382 
\ ; 301,743 ir" 
98,201 • 
" 306,250 - 

^ 129,500 V 

: 'n2a538 : 

V 5,940751' 

15,000 , 
aa942 ; .: 
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FRIC 



Ir./eslmenl Slocks: (contbued) 

Common Slocks Unless Noied 

Koy.il Outch Pt'troleutn Company 
St lt)uis Oninty Walor Company 
StatuLud Oil Company of Indiana 
St.Hidard Oil CoiDpany of N»«w lersey 
Stjtr Wuioraf fiank 
b'nion Carhidt* Corporation 
I'nion tli'ftnr Company 
Unili'd SlatJ's Suj:ar Cc .miration 
L'n»v<'rsal Lraf Tob.nro Company 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Warner-l anihorl Cornpariy 
Wayne Oakland Hank 
W'vbb. I VI E. Corptnation 
\V«Mini;j)ousf tloctrir Corporation 
Weyerhaeuser Company 

InvtMmcnt Storks Totals 




^:.B<^V»lue^-■, 

f^:r> 2,474,010^7^ 
|:tV^4.258,5l4^? 

!^g,-2,023,867;^-! 

<:t:i'£>^^:.8J,437:l-t 

•79,806' 
r>^''''V^52,8l9^A| 

>f ;:/'?140,75O i':;: 

py;:^;io4;97$^^^ 



Investment Bondr. 

Pacific Power & Light Company, 

Convertible Debenture Bonds, 
4V4%, Due Sept. 1, 1974 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

Debenture Bonds, 8V4%, Due May 15, 2000 
Flint Mortgage Company, 

Debenture Bonds, 7%, Due March 15, 1974 

Investment Bonds Totals 
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STATEMENT 
for ihe year ended 



OF GRANTS 
December 31, 1971 



Molt Children's Health Center, 
Flint, Michigan: 
Endowment contribution 

AKrc?enwnt sinned with flint Board o( Education 
and Mott Children'', MeaJth Center to provide 
$1,000.00(),()0 per year for 10 years, 1970-1979, 
for operations of Mott Children's Health Center 

Grant in excess of $1,000,000 00 per year included 
in alw^ve aj;rt»emen5 for operations of Mott 
Children's filealth Center 

flint Board of Education, 
* Flint, Michigan: 

Adult Education, Recreation and Curriculum Ke^ 
lated IVo^ran-is 

Building to replace Dort House in Music Center 

Mott Camp 

Tark Schtx>l Development 

Wayne Stale University, 
Detroit. Michigan: 

Center for Human Growth and Development 

Building 
Sch(K)t of Medicine (Research) 

Hurley Hospital, 
flint, Michigan, huildinn addition 

University of Michigan'FlinI College, 

flint. Michigan: 

Land, for College expansion 

Urban Data Coordinating System (Ddta Hank of 
Community Information) 

Upward Bound Program, Challenge III (Upgrad- 
ing of Disadvantaged Students) 

Michigan Stale University, 
East Lansing, Michigan: 

Grant lo sup^xnl MoU Institute for Community 
lniprovemi?nt for 10 years, 1%5-1974 (Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Inner-City Teac?Nng) 

Genesee County Cooperative Extension Strvite 
(Community Counseling) 

Regional Community EducatikJn Centm 

(Assisting School Districts for Community School 
Programs): 

Aima College, Alma, Michigan 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 
Ball State University, Muncie^ Indiana 
Origham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Eastern Connecticut State College, 

Willimantic, Connecticut 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Florida Atlantic University, Boca Katcn, florida 
Northern Michigan University, Marquette, Mich, 
Olivet Coi'ege, Olivet, Michigan 
San Inse State College, San lose, California 
Texas A & M University, College Station, Texas 
University of Alabama in Birmingham, Birming' 

hanrv, Alabama 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. Mich. 
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STATEMENT OF GRANTS, Continued 



tnter-Umveri»itY Clinical Preparation Program (Fel- 
lowship Program for Advanced Degrees in Com- 
munity education): 

Univorsityo^ MitfiiK.in, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Miihijjdn State Univnsitv. Enst Lansinu, Michigan 
Wayne State University. IX'trott. MichiKan 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Central Mirhij«an University, Ml. Pleasant. Mich. 
Eastern Michigan University. Vpsitanti, Michiunn 
Northerr=J Michigan University, Marquette, Mrch. 
Flint Uoarr) of Education, Flint, Michiuan, AdnX^n- 
istration and General Services 

Cenesee County Parks and Recreation Commission, 
Flint, Michigan, 

Real Estate Donated Un Park Put|><)ses 

Genesee County Community Mental Health 
Services, 

Flint, Mirhijian: 

Mentally Retarded ProUf«ini (Care and Training of 

Mentally Retarded) 
Dru^* Abuse Programs (Treatment for DruK AhustO 

University of CVicago, 

Chi( auo. Illinois, 

Hasir Economics Materials Development 

Genesee Intermediate School District, 

Flint, MichiRan: 

Computer Hased Guidance System (Hi^h Schr)ol 

Students Career Guirfance ProRram) 
|jvSt>rvice Education (Teachers' VVtukshnps) 

Bi{( Brothers of America, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

Central Ke^inn Administrative Expenses 

National Workshops 

Lasell lunior College, 
Auhurndale. Mass.K husetts. 
Building 

Olivet ColleRe, 

Olivet, Michiuan, 

Hasic f cr)nomics Workshops 

Credit Counseling Centers, Inc., 
DetrtMt, Michigan, 

Creciil Counseling for Disadvantaged Families 

Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, 

National Community School Education Associa* 
tion. Administrative Expenses 

Campus Crusade for Christ, Inc., 

San Hernardino, California, 
Christian Leadership Training 

Urban Coalition of Flint, 
Flint. Mirhi^an 

(Ariniinistiative ExjK^nses for Urban Coalition to 
tarry on its cliaritahle pur|>oses in JJrhan 
Problems) 
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STATEMENT OF GRANTS, Continued 



United Fund of Genesee and Laprer Counties, 

Flint. MicbiKtin: 

General Campaign 

Human Services Plannins Council 
Flint'Genesee County Community Coordinated 
Child Care Association, 

Flint, Michigan, 

Child Care Programs 

Community School Publication, 

Editnrral and Publication Costs for Monthly 
Publication: 

MichiK^n State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Flint Area Conference, Incorporated, 

Flint, Michigan, 

Administtative F.xpensos for Charitable Purposes 
of Conference 

Flint Institute of Arts, 
Flint, Michigan, 
Education Classes at Institute 

National Recreation & Parl< Association, 

Expanding, Park Facilities 
Young Life, 

Colorado Sprinns. Colorado, 

Program in Flint, MichlRan Area 

Genesee Zoological Society, 
Flint, Michigan. 

Establishment of Zoo in Genesee County 
G.L.S. Health Planning Council, 
Flint, Michigan, 

Administrative Expenses for Tri-County Council 

Genesee County Metropolitan Planning 
Commission 

Flint, Michigan, 

Flint Area Economic Study 

Salvation Army, 
Flint, Michigan, 

Helping Hand Clothing Center Expenses 

Boy Scouts of America, 
Tall Pine Cnuncil, 
Flint, Michigan: 
Sea Explorer Vessel Renovation 
Inner-City Program to Promote Scouting for 
Inner-City Youths 

Y.M.C.A. National Board, 

New York. New York, 
General Purpose 

Bishop Emrich Discretionary Fund, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
General Purpose 

Radford School for Girls, Inc., 

El Paso. Texas. 
General Purpose 
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STATEMENT OF GRANTS, Continued 





-rv" ■ — — — : — — 

■ii;-:',\l-npaid v;;.': 
6eci3i,l976 


Grants ; 
tReductlons) 


The Venerable Charles D. Braidwood, ; 
Archdiocese Discretiunary Fund, 

Lapeer, Michij;;\n. 
Cenordl Purpose 




■;.;$■■ 10,000::: 


Rifiht Reverend George R. Selway, 
D. D. Discretionary Fund, 

Monominoo. MithiRan. 

GencrnI Purpose 




■;-.Vi:;8,b00';'^ 


The Church Society of College Work, 
Caniiiridnc Miiss.ichusotts, 
Gencr.il Purpose 




7.500 


St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Flint, Mkhinan, 
General Purpose 




/ 7,500..: 


Michigan Health Council, 
East Lansinji, MichiKiiri, 
Scholarship 




...t..: G,000.\- 


National Alliance of Businessmen, Inc., 
Washington, D. C, 
f lint Metro Area Co-op Program 




t^'^00) ■ 


Harding.CoIleRe, 
Searcy, Arkansas, 
G(?noral Purpose 




■ ; j';5,ooo ■ 


Trevecca Nazarene CnlleKe, 
Nashvliie, Tennessee, 
General Purpose 




/^■;/.* 5^000 


Michigan Colleges Foundation, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan, 
General Purpose 




V . ..^;5,Ci6b' ■ 


George Williams College, 
Downers Grt)vo, Illinois, 
General Purpose 




.;.;f;V5,ooo': 


Flint Area Parent-Child Nurseries, Inc., 
Flint, Michigan, 
General Purpose 






Michigan Foundation for the Arts, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
General Purpose 




■v--v'';;v.-3,ooo\ 


Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 
General Purpose 




• '; v-/'.3,oob!-' 


Bexley Hall, 

Rochester, New York, 
General Purpose 




^;<:;;J;3;ooo^! 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley. California, 
General Purpose 




;:;?g3'000- 


The Episcopal Church Foundation, 

Chicago, Illinois, 
General Purpose 






Episcopal Theology Seminary o! the S.W., 
Austin, Texas, 
General Purpose 







/. Payrnen/;sX;; 
y (RefundsV ^j? 




Unpaid 
Dec, 31, 1971 
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STATEMENT OF GRANTS, Continued 



General Theological Seminary, 

New York, New York, 

General Purpose 
The Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, 

Alexandria, Virginia, 

General Purpose 

School of Theology, Diocese of Michigan, 
Detroit, Michigan, . 
General Purpose 

Trinity College,. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

General Purpose 
Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge, 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 

General Purpose 

Grants of less than $3,000 madt! to various 
grantees for exempt purpose of organization 
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. . Worid peace and understanding among men must begin in men's hearts; 

neighbor must understand neighbor, 
and people must learn to live together in neighborhoods and citie)^ 

before nation can understand nation 
and a world can live in peace. 

To this end, people niust be provided the opportunity 
at a grass roots leveUo learn to understand one another's problems, 

to work together, 
and to find the means to improve themselves and their cities.'" 

•The Charles Stewart ^Vlott Foundation 



come to fight 
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In the 1930's. with America in the 
Qtip oi the Great Depression, ihe 
Charles Slcwarl Mod Foundalton of 
F-'linl. Michigan sought an answer: 
"Wfiy can't wo tfans^orrTl our 
neighborhood schools inio loin! 
opporlunity ccr.lers. which 
function 14-16 Mouic a day, year 
round, moeting many of ihe 
wanls and needs o' all age 
groups in Ihe neighLorhoocJ 
communities''" 
The Molt Foundalion saw Ihe 
neighborhood school ns a place 
where "people coulcJ come togelhur 
and attempt to sofve tfie growing 
problems ol despair and Uustialton 
ol a devastating depression. Since 
Uie school is Ihe only public institution 
iound in every neighborhood 



coinmnnity, the Mott Foundation saw 
iho school as a cor^tof of neigfit^or- 
liood community lifc—a lallying point 
arouncj which people could begm. 
onco again, to have a real impact 
upon theirown desliFiiOs. 

For the pasllorly years. Ihe Woit 
Foundation has dedicated its 
le&oiiices to encouragmg sctiopi 
rtisif tcts to revitalize and rohumanizo 
thoir r.chools in anetfoil to make the 
cchnols an integral part of Ihe 
coriimuniiios which iney servo. 

The pioblcins laced by commu- 
nities today are as sertous and oven 
mote coniplex: than they v,>ere >n the 
I930's, Today. Communfly School 
Education leaders aic again asking 
how the schools can servo 
comniunilies in crisis. 



1 How car. schools again bocoisio 
a focus of coinmunily life which can 
help peopio tegyin tcusl in each othet 
and l.igiJd a new commitmenj lo 
Ihetr cominuniiy? 

2. How can schoofs play a leader- 
ship role in helping coordinate Iho 
work of public ond volunteer groups 
tn moeting Uig unique wnnis and 
needs of the conimunity^ 

3. How can schools reach out 
beyond the walls ol the classioorn lo 
USG the total community as a learning 
laboratory, and, in the process, 
assist in improving Ihe quality of 

lito ol all residents? 



communities in crisis 
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Cofninundy Education concerns 
itscK with ovGrymmg thai affects the 
wcH-boing of aH citizens within a 
given comrrunily. and with iho 
dynamics of relating the problems ol 
people to the available community 
rosoutcGS. It seeks to exiend \ho role 
of th« school from one of the 
Uadilional concept ot leaching 
children to one ol identifying the 
wants, needs and probtems of the 
community and then assisting in the 
development of facilities, progtams. 
and iL'ariorship toward the endof 
improving the enlire community. 

The concept of Community 
nducation is based on the beliol lhal 
given the opportunity to make fuller 
use ol Iheir school!?, people wilt woik . 
logellior to improve Ihemselvos, their 



homes and Ihoir comrnunily. As the 
prime educatronal insiilwtjon of the 
cornrnunily. the traditional school is 
converJod jnio a "total opportunity 
center" lor all age groups in the 
{neighborhood comriHiniiy. 

The concept ol a con'tmunity- 
conlerod school is nol now In iho 
early days ol our country, the "Intle 
red schoolhouse" served as the hub 
of the community. Today, the school 
remains as the only public institution 
which is found in every neighbnrhood 
community But often the school 
exists afrnostas an' island in the 
commurjity ttiat h serves. 

In contjast- tnowever, the 
Communrly School: 

1. Makes its facilities and 
resources available to all age groups 



in the neigh bojhood community — 
day and niglit — year round, 

2. Mobilizes available human and 
Imanciaf resources of the community 
to meet the wants and needs ol the 
people in lhal neighborhood 
community. 

3. Promotos the mdaninglul 
rnvolvemenl ol the total neighborhood 
community in its (denttltcatfon and 
resolution ol school/community 
problems. 

4. Devetopsa "sense of com- 
mut\i;y"anci ptonwtes democratic 
thinking and action through <i widely- 
based Communi'y Aft.'^J i <"ouncil. 



little red schoolhouse 
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"Do not try lo 'sell' the community 
what ihey already own. but help them 
to understand vvhul is theirs." 

...Elsie R.CIapp 

School buildings represent a huge 
community iriveslrnent of tax dollars. 
The tfodittonai school — operating a 
few hours a day. somcl 80 days a 
year — is a luxury that we can no 
longer afford. For too many citizens, 
the schools represent only a 
recurring taxpayer obligation. 

The Community School maximizes 
the useol its physical and human 
resources and operates as a total 
opportunity center. H seeks to relate 
the educational process lo all age 
groups and all segments of the 
community in the belief that people, 
including school children, are 



educated by their total environment, 
School buildings are ideally suited to' 
meet many ol the educational, 
recreational, social, and cultural 
needs of all age groups. The 
Community School helps mobilize 
and coordinate the enormous 
resources of the available organi- 
zations, agencies and groups in the 
community. The Community School 
can provide leadership to people in 
the delerryiination of their wants and 
needs, the identification of potential 
community resources, and the co- 
ordination of these resources to 
meet those wants and needs. 

The implementation of Community 
Schools can result in the following 
benefits: 

1. Less waste and duplication ol 



limited human and financial 
resources. 

2. Develops a "sense of 
community" as people team to come 
together to resolve their community 
problems 

3. Reduces the school vandalism 
rates as school facilities are widely 
used and people develop more pride 
in their facilities. 

4. Helps Close the gap that Often 
separates schools Irom their 
communities. 

5. Improves the phiJosophical and 
financial support of schools by all 
seQments of the community as people 
begin to use "their" Community 
School. 



it makes sense 
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'•;a»(i»r'i?e''t^<» u:rf? Of sc hoo! fa<;il!l«ps 
ru) one indiwtrtuat mas dtfsigna<f«3 lo 

In Thf iar,» t^cj Jlf»cA;ie% nas 

ut r/tnimurjiy Srhi»i ils The gtoi^h 
.mr! sijof.efiu at ttirs Comtiunrt^ 

pan 10 thf lomrlftrship niownhed by a 
tiairipd fulM'rre Commimtty Sctiool 
Directoi The DrKf^IOf assists ttw 

^ «»mftmruty lo (1**tprfnrn« Thou o*fi 
titjw^^ tftv) nfx?yrts. He tl»srow«lWft 
■^t<'.*lf'n t>um»n and Nknancial 

munily. He t«cc»r»ies knowled^cyabJe 



(jl t^o *idH r,<»rr>munii^ f^sou^ces 
and clia^slhowi «;«juf<:<^s mtotne 
imn^diialfi ccw»rrit/niT^ Ho ^<»la!es the 

i!> and ihf? C' rtmnunfly to Ihe »ichoot 
scboot plaiiT inlo a tofal npporiunr^y 

Ti^id ao-Micic'S \o t-npand ^Jnd p«^rnd 
tr^pn p'oaM'^s^ a')fl scfvices foT 

mosl«'KltyiSivP rpcf-?ntion aduti 
oducatinn. and rommiifirty cp^lcQtf 
proQfams. initio Hafvjn h'tsthplas*c 
o* jhn* ComnTuiTiy School Orrcclpr — 

communiiy ievti\ — lo Bss^ t^ese 
groups rn rfatctitngiheir valuable 
human anetlmancmife^umeslo 



iho Aanis and needs of ty^ 
noi(3^bort>ofKl commurxty 

Afono tt><> ComTiu^i ly School 
Dftf*'i<"'J powerless H(».ts assisted 
ftft'l advwd by A widfily-D^sed 
ComfnlJn(tyAdv^st)r¥C.ouncll The 

i(v<'5 tfom frfcislmg sc+iodi and 
^>eighborhf«:)d OT5i«n;zattons , 
community agpnctcs and ail 
{i+fi^fiiontaoflh*? nctghlKjrhood 

artministfalms fia*t;»its. non-paronls 
' ^woi cil«7er5i and businessmen 
ThT CoLincil serves as a s*i*»«^!fig- 
board ot the neicjhbOfMood ■;, 
comffiunly. flfcpttjs^ing the wav>ls 
qnd nfteds Th** communrty and 
■'iAi9f><»si^m9|:»o^ams and adfvrties 
meet these wants and f>e©ds 
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The California Center for Com- 
munity School Development, located 
nt California State University nt San 
Jose, is a j:>int project of the California 
Slate University and the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation. The 
California Center is one of the newest 
m a network of fiUeen regional dis- 
semination centers strategically 
located throughout the country. 
Under the auspices cf the California 
Center, a Co-operating Center for 
Community Education has also been 
established at California State 
University at Northridge, 



The unique partnership of the C. S. 
Molt Foundation wilh the California 
State Universities at San Jose and 
Northridge allows the Centers to 
assist California school districts by: 

1. Serving as information 
dissemination centers for tne 
development ol Commnnily Schools. 

2. Providing con'' ..(ant services, 
Fret* of charge, to school districts 
wisii^iio to develop pilot 
Community Schools. 

3. Serving as training centers, 
where the philosophy of Community 
Education can be integrated. into the 



training programs of school teachers 
and administrators. 

4. Providing training and field work 
supervision for Community School 
Directors. 

5. Assisting school d»s\ricls and 
communities in an evaluation of. 
community needs, reaources. and 
existing programs. 

6. Serving as an arm. of the C. S. 
[v*.ott Foundation in providing small 
seed money grants to assist some 
school districts in the establishment, 
of Community Schools. 



the first step 
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California Center for Community School Development 
California State University 
School of Education 
San Jose, California 95114 
Tony S. Carrillo, Director 
Tedd R. Morris, Associate (408) 277-3313 
Director (408) 277-3101 

Co-operating Center for Community School Development 

California State University 

School of Education 

Northridge, California 91324 

Carroll Lang, Director (213) 885-2761 
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Senator Williams. We now have a panel of people from many parts 
of the country: Mr. Harry C. Allen, administrator, Brockton Com- 
munity Social Program, Brockton, Mass.; Mr. Tony S. Carillo, direc- 
tor, California Center for Community Education Development, 
California State University, San Jose, Calif.; Ms. Suzanne M. Fletcher, 



Montclair, N.J.; and Mr. Charles F. Porter, director. Community 
School Development Center, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

This legislation is well supported already in the Congress. We have 
19 or 20 Senators who are sponsors, and there are 33 Members of the 
House of Representatives who are sponsors. After your statements 
here today and all the testimony is in today and tomorrow, I am 
speculating that we will have many more requests to be sponsors of 
this. 

Who is chairman of this panel? Ms. Fletcher, are you heading thi^; 
delegation? 

STATEMENT OTP HARRY C. ALLEN, ADMINISTRATOR, BROCKTON 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROGRAM, BROCKTON, MASS.; TONY S. 
CARILLO, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA CENTER FOR COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SAN JOSE, CALIF.; SUZANNE M. FLETCHER, DIRECTOR, COMMU- 
NITY EDUCATION CENTER, MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, MONT- 
CLAIR, NJ.; CHARLES F. PORTER, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT CENTER, COLORADO STATE UinVERSITY, 
FORT COLLINS, COLO., A PANEL 

Ms. Fletcheu. By default, I think. 

Senator Williams. No, by appointment I just appointed you 
chairman. 

Ms. Fletcheu. Perhaps in the interest of chronology, we could go 
the way that wc appear on the agfiinda. Mr. Allen is first. 

Mr. Allen. It is a pleasure to be here to tell you about our program 
in Brockton, Mass. 

Senator Williams. Mavbe we better get your position. You arc the 
administrator of the Brockton Community School Program, Brockton, 
Mass.? 

Mr. Allen. That is correct. 

We are a city of 92,000 people. It is a city that has experienced an 
overwhelming population explosion in the past 10 vears of over 50 
percent. This has fragmented our city creating ethnic, social, and 
political problems. In the past 3 years, though, one thing has begun 
to draw people of all concerns together. This is the community school 
program. 

Wo believe that education is for everyone— that it is a lifelong proc- 
ess. We believe that such expensive lacilities as schools must offer 
opportunity to all the taxpayers, those who must pay for them, not 
just children, and further that these same taxpayers shovild also be 
involved in the planning of their programs. We believe that if our 



director. Community 




Center, Montclair State College, 
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community is to be truly an educated community and if people share 
their talents and skills, then we will surely live in a wonderful 
environment. 

These are no lonj^er only beliefs; they have proven to be truths 
because our people have responded by the thousands to the oppor- 
tunities we have been able to provide. 

In 1972 the attendance in our neighborhood school program soared 
to 57,000 people in spite of the fact that just G of the 10 schools were 
open and for onl3' j)art of the year. Each community school coordinator, 
with input- from their neighborhood council, which is composed of a 
cross section of average citizens of the neighborhood, offered classes 
and projjrams for all ages. Movies, seminars, dance classes, basketball, 
volleyball, tennis, remedial rcadin<x, knitting, sewing, photography, 
ceramics, karate, investments, cake decorating, and even conversational 
Greek were among the many offerings our citizens asked for and 
received. 

Some schools were made available as teenage drop-in centers. One 
school works with the courts and Youth Resources Bureau in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. Libraries have been opened for evening 
study with Halloween and Christmas parties the favorties of the 
younger children. You see, we have found that it takes the professional 
and hiy pMson working together to really understand and service their 
own neighborhood. 

The educatioiial needs of the adult community are not, as everyone 
knows, seasonal nor do they cease when someone graduates from high 
school or college. The need of individuals to acquire skills or training 
necessary to improve their lives can and do come at any time. Conse- 
quently, we have worked very hard to try to offer opportunity in as 
many ways as possible. 

In 1972 we initiated the four semester plan. This keeps our new and 
modem high school and other scliools open year round, 

it also enables a person who discovers in the winter or spring that he 
or she needs a certain course to obtain a particular job that they have 
only a short wait until the next semester begins. Thus one of the most 
flexible and responsive programs in America. 

Since the inception of the Brockton community school program, 
never have the course offerings been the same. Why? Because, before 
each term begins we want to be sure that the courses meet the current 
needs of our community. 

The adult program was in session 37 weeks in 1972, offering 200 
different courses taught by 141 teachers. Nearly 11,000 people were 
enrolled in our adult program and our figures for 1973 already show 
a sharp hicrcase. 

Other adult programs to meet specific needs — this past January 
we opened our adult learning center, which we call "Open. House,'* 
because that is what it is to those who need basic education instruc- 
tion. Here adults who have dropped out of scliool can stop in our down- 
town location from 9 in the morning until 9 at night, 5 da^-s a week, 
for as long as they wish, where they work and receive individualized 
instruction in basic reading and math. This informal coffee clatch 
type approach has seen us reach our attendance goal for the first 
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year in just 6 months. It seems quite clear to me that people do want 
to learn. 

The manpower development training program comes under the com- 
munity school umbrella in Brockton and it is a warm and welcome 
sight to see adults working hard to learn new skills so that their op- 
portunity for employment will be greater. Training in such fields as 
cooking and automotive repair for men and in clerical skills and prac- 
tical nursing for women has to help people to find employment and 
to give them confidence that they cjmi leani new skills and get better 
jobs. 

In Brockton we not only have citizens advisory committees for 
each neighborliood school but we also have established citywidc com- 
mittees to advise us on education, recreation, and cultural affairs. 
Input from these committees, which are made up of city taxpayers, 
have helped to establish many new programs for our citizens. One of 
the most interesting to come out of this process was established *A 
years ago by our cultural committee who felt that the average person 
needed some type of special activity during the summer. 

So they organized wliat we called "Summerfest 1971" and the 
results have been fantastic. Our summerfest brings together all types 
of people for 3 days the first weekend in August just to have some 
good old-fashioned fun. 

We liave a high quality art show, craft demonstrations, old movies, 
fashion shows, ethnic food booths, public service booths, kite flying, 
frog jumping and 3 days of continued entertainment such as rock 
concerts for the young, jazz for those who remember, and band 
concerts for the senior citizens. 

Last year 20,000 people showed up to enjoy themselves. As one 
fellow said, **rve been nere 3 days with my familv and it cost me 
$1.50; that's just great." In this day and age it really is great. 

The best part is the fact the volunteers, the police, firemen, cus- 
todians, musicians, and stagehands a!! chip in for these 3 days to 
work together so others can have a good time. And, gentlemen, if my 
emotions have not overcome my reason, that is what it is all about. 

We have other volunteers teaching boxing, basketball, ushering, 
delivering posters, sawing costumes, timing swims and track meets; 
they really arc beautii^ul people. 

The community school has to cover all fields so that no one is 
forgotten. This means our sunimerfest Olympics; the community school 
playhouse which is a resident theater group for all local thesbians; 
the local symphony orchestra; the get ready prograni, a sumnier 
athletic instruction program that has 1,000 boys and girls receiving 
instruction in skills and fundamentals this summer; the trommunity 
school "Y" sNvim team, a joint program with the local YMCA to 
encourage young hopefuls to spend some time in competitive swimming 
rather tnan standing on a street corner. 

Also the planetarium shows, rock concerts, lectures, the Saturday 
conservator}' where any child can learn to play an instrument — the 
list is as long as the need is great. 

All these programs, and more, come under the umbrella of the Brock- 
ton Community School program because it is imperative to have 
coordination and not duplication. Not 1 cent should be wasted; tax 
dollars are important. 
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Gentlemen, last year our attendance totaled 127,000 people, more 
than our population, because there are people who take part in more 
than one program. Wo are proud of this and hopefully we can keep 
providing the opportunity, but we need your help. 

In closing, let me reiterate the fact that our public schools are 
paid for by homeowners and renters alike and not only by those with 
children but those without children as well. It only mdces common- 
sense to provide all citizens unlimited opportunities for education, 
recreation, and culture by using their own expensive school facilities 
not just part of the day and part of the year but all day and all year. 

For just 1 percent of the school department budget we have been 
able to i)rovide this. That's right, just 1 percent. Apart from this, there 
are service fees like tuition and registrations that are returned to the 
city. 

If sve are to continue to serncc the needs of our community and to 
grow, we need your aid, too. The Community School Development 
Act will assist us to grow and others to begin. 

If you act favorably on this bill, there will be an instant yield, be- 
cause none of this money must go into bricks and mortar — the schools 
are already there — this new mone^' will go immediately into highly 
visible and productive activities like those described earlier. 

We in Brockton are learning to work together, to share together, 
and everyone is hiAving a good time. Wliy don't you join us? 

We in Brockton think it isa great direction in education and wo would 
like to be a part of it with you. 

Senator Williams. You administer the pi'ogram in Brockton? 

Mr. Allen*. That is correct. 

Senator Williams. Were you in the school system prior to the 
incenUon of community schools program? 

Mv. Allen. Yes. I was an English teacher and track coach. 

Senator Williams. I^t me ask you this: We have seen across the 
country, at least particularly in the East that I am familiar with, 
citizen rejection of referendum questions on bond issues, school bond 
issues, and also budget questions. What has been your eKperience of 
acceptance of the school budget following the advent of this community 
school program? 

Nir. Allen. I can cite one example, Senator. One of the reasons for 
the community school program coming into being in Brockton was the 
fact that 3 j^ears ago when we started, wc had just completed building 
a brandnew high school winch cost $16.9 milhon, and they felt that 
there was never going to be acceptance of this unless they let the 
community use these iacilities. So the program came into being, and I 
was liired at that time to do something vaili the facilities. 

Just a few months ago now we tried to build two new Bchopls, ele- 
mentary schools for $10 million, and because the people have responded 
in the programs we have offered the past 3 vears, there was not a 



body is using the schools now, they are very happy, and they are into 
the schools, they are into the programs, and the comments* you hear 
are far different tlian you heara 3 years ago in Brockton. 
Senator Williams." The new scliools were approved? 
Mr. Allen. Very easily. 



question— nobody appeared before 




because ev^ry- 
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Senator Williams. Well, I am ?}ad I asked the qtieslion. I was hopinp: 
that would be the experience, hut I did not know whether it was or 
not. Thai^k you very much. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you. 

Senator Williams. Miss Fletcher, wouhl you introduce the next 
paneHst? 

Ms. Flktcheu. He is Dr. Tony S. Carrillo, director of the Cali- 
fornia Center for Community Education Development, California 
Stale University, San Jose, Calif. 

STATEMENT OP DK. TONY S. CARRILLO, DIRECTOR, CAUPORNIA 
CENTER FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION DEVELOPSJENT, CAUFOR- 
NIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

Dr. Carrillo. Mr. Chairman, as a center director of one of the 
existing; regional centers for connnunity .school development, 1 am 
pleased to testify in behalf of S. 335. Section 101 of this proposed 
legislation allows f.he commissioner of education to make grants to 
institutions of higher learning to establish new developmental centers 
and to expand existing centers. 

Perliaps the experience of the existing regional centers mai^' be of 
assistance to the committee as it considers the merits of this bill. As 1 
address mj^'self to the role of these centers, I will share some experience 
of the California Regional Center, but the same could be said lor all of 
the existing centers across the country. 

In the essence of time, I am leaving for the staff enough copies of our 
California Regional Center brochure that discusses dissemination, and 
then the strategies that the regional centers use in implementing com- 
mnnity schools in their service areas.* We are very service-oriented in 
involving affected audiences in making the decision that they ividced 
want to move in the direction of community schools. 

My task here is primarily to indicate what the role of these centers 
is at present, in relationship to dissemination and implementation. 

Very briefly, thev are: 1, to serve as dissemination centers of in- 
formation on the philosophy of community education and the vehicle 
of the community school; 2, to integrate the philosophy and practice 
of community education into the training programs of school person- 
nel; 3, to provide consultant services at no cost to school districts, 
governmental entities and community groups* wishing to dpvelop pilot 
community schools; 4, to develop preservite and inservice training 

f)rograms for community school personnel and field work supervision 
or these personnel; and^ 5, to assist school districts aiid communities 
in an evaUition of community needs, resources, and existing programs. 

Clearl}^ tasks 2, 3 and 4 above are our most important and tiine^ 
consuming tasks. Please permit me to briefly exjjond on those roles. 

People often wonder why we are housed in institutions of higher 
learning, when most of our work takes us out into the field. We are 
housed in institutions of higher learning because they are the major 
institutions affecting the philosophy of those in the field of education 
and related fields. 

As we work with communities to establish community schools, few 
of us ever encounter opposition from community people — it is too 



*Ketalned In committee £lcs. 
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logical a concept to them. We seldom encounter resistence from agen- 
cies — they are looking for a natural network by which to expand and 
extend their programs and services. Which leaves only one group, and 
we are primarily housed in schools of education in order to have an 
impact on the preservicc and inservice training prograiiis of school- 
related personnel. 

Center staff integrate the philosophy and practice of community 
education into the camjMis training programs by: (1) providing in- 
service training for existing staff members; (2) making presentations 
to undergraduate and graauate classes; (3) developing interdiscipHn- 
ary undergraduate and graduate trainhig programs in coniniunit}'^ 
educalipn; (4) conducting workshops and conferences; and (5) work- 
ing closely with other related departments in joint ventures to extend 
the campus resources out into the community and the community 
resources into the campus. 

Based on some early sad experiences, the existing Mott Foundation 
supported regional centers require that the sponsoring institutions 
make a number of important commitments to make the centers success- 
ful, the principal ones being that: (1) the center staff must have ex- 
perience and training hi community education development; (2) the 
center .staff must be considered regular staff ineinbers of the institu- 
tion, \vith commensurate rank and pri^uleges; (3) the institution must 
commit the necessary support services for the center staff; and (4) 
the institution must commit itself to continue the center operation 
when Mott Foundation funds are withdrawn. 

The most time-consuining task of these centers is to provide consul- 
tant services to school districts and communities interested in i^stab- 
lishing pilot community schools. This is a time-consuming task be<: ause 
the philosophy of community education requires that the affected 
audiences (community, schools, agencies) be very involved in exam- 
ining the concept and its implementation. 

Oiten it takes as much as 5 or 6 months of consultant services to 
establish a single conununity school pilot. But we feel that adequate 
developmental processes will tend to assure the establishment of 
model comnnmity school pilots. 

And, lastly', once these pilots are established, there is an urgent 
need to provide preservicc and regular inservice training for comnmnity 
school directors. Clearly one of the keys to the success of community 
schools is (he availability of (rained leadership at the neighborhood 
level. The centers provide the necessary training and field work 
supervision to insure successful conununity schools. 

Wc fiJid it interesting that when people first hear about the com- 
inunity school concept, tliey often ask, "Why Jias this simple, logical 
idea not been implemented earlier in our community?" The com- 
munity school is an excellent vehicle by which to: (1) maximize the 
use of existing facilities; (2) improve the attitude and practices of the 
regular K-12 program; (3) coordinate the human and financial 
resources of a conununit^^; (4) work w'ith the total community as a 
learning laboratory; (5) promote meaningful communit^^ involvement; 
(G) make institutions more responsive to the wants and needs of 
people; and, (7) develop a "sense of community'* by which people 
can have some degree of control over their immediate destiny. 

The reason t?iat more cominunit3'' schools have not been established 
is because there has been a lack of trained leadership available to 
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assist school districts and communities in exploring this concept. 
The C. S. Mott Foundation must be commended for its pioncermg 
efforts in cosponsoring a network of 16 regional centers across the 
country. But if communitj^ schools are to be really tested across the 
country, it unll take more resources than those presently available. 

It will take an expansion of existing developmental centers, estab- 
lishment of new centers, and more trained leadership made available. 
I sincerely hope that Senate bill 335 can become a legislative reality 
in order 10 help make the philosophy of community education and the 
vehicle of the community school a reality across this country. 

In closing^ Mr. Chairman, let me just briefly indicate why I am 

farticularly mterestod in a national thrust m community education, 
have spent, Mr. Chairman, all of my life working with my people in 
the Mexican-American community or Chicano people if you i)lease. 
For many years I devoted rciyself to the political arena as one kind of 



think politics is certainly one vehicle, but I still look to two other 
kinds of vehicles: one, efforts by which people of all walks of life in a 
given community can learn to come together and to have the oppor- 
tunity to move forward together; and second, education, that escalator 
that can bring people into the mainstream of American life. 

As I look back on my education in my Mexican-American barrio in 
Tucson, Ariz., I vividly recall the "Grand Canyon" that existed 
between the school and our community. We all spoke Spanish before 
we spoke English, yet our teachers were trying to teach us English 
\vith all the instruction in a foreign tongue. They were trying to teach 
us civics, when most of our parents were not citizens themselves. They 
were di'shing out homework to do in homes where nine of us lived in 
two rooms — while the school library was closed at 3:30. Most impor- 
tantly, there was no linkage or reinforcement in the home of what the 
schools were trying to do, because our parents only came to s ehool 
when there was something wTong. 

I have now participated in the development of over 100 community 
schools in Arizona and California, \xit\\ almost half of these being in 
so-called economically deprived areas. 

I have seen the vehicle of the community school used as a positive 
force to help a total group of people in a community move for\vard. 
Community schools can be a viable alternative to improve the quality 
of life of any community, but, from my perspective, they can be 
especially effective in helping minority groups retain their cultural 
heritage in a pluralistic society while also becoming equipped to join 
the mainstref m of American life. 

Mr. Chairman. I hope that as the members consider this bill that 
they will also look at tliis very important implicationc Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Williams. Thank you veiy much. I appreciate that 
statement. I had some questions that dealt with the last point you 
made, but you made it completely for me. 

It will be very helpful to the members here. 

Which came first in your life, politics or education? 

Dr. Carrillo. Education. I spent 12 years teaching government and 
then became active in politics — in fact too early, I had to sit out 3 
months of my first term in order to become old enough to take my seat. 
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Senator Williams. You were elected after that, was it 6 years? 
Dr. Caruillo. Three terms. 

Senator Williams. And then went back to education? 

Dr. Cauuillo. Right. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Tony S. Carrillo follows:] 
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. TESTIMONY OF DR. TOijT S. CARJ^ILLO, DIRECTOR 
OF rriE CALIFORIIIA RKGIOl^AL CEtlTER FOR COI-'J'IUHITY SCHOOL DEVELOFI-Ein: , 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SAJJ JOGE, CALIFORJJIA 



Subcommittee cn Education cf the Senate Cotamittee on iMPor and Public Welfare 
on S>B. 33^ (COMMUNITY SCHOOL DfeTinSLOPr^IKriT SILL) " 



Mr. Chairman and Members: 

As a Center Director of one of the existing Re^^ional Centers for Comnunity 
School Development, I Etn pleased to testify in bebalf of S.B. 335. Section iOl 
of this proposed legislation allows the Cocacissioner cf Education to make 
grants to institutions of higher learning to establish new developmental 
centers and to expand existing centers. 

Perhaps the experience of th« existing Ros;ional Cenlfirs rany be of ascistar.ce 
to the Corninittee as it considers the merita cf this b?,ll. As I address mj-Self 
to the role of these centers, I vill share some experiencea of the California 
Regional Center, but the same could be said for all of the existing centers 
across the country. 

Tne role of the existing Regional Centers is as follows: 

(1) To serve as dissemination centers of information on the philosop'hy of 
Comniuiilty Education and th« vehicle of the Co!munity Scl'iool; 

(2) To integrate the philosoph:*^ and practii^e of Coremonity Sducation into 
the training programs of school personnel; 

(3) To provide consultant services to school districts, governmental 
entities and community groups 'wishing to develop pilot CoT.riunity 
Schools; 

(^4) To develop pre-5ervice and in-service trainin-j programs for Comicunity 
School personnel and field work supei^ision for these personnel; and, 

(5) To assist school districts and communities in an evaluation or co;nnunity 
needs, resources, and existing programs. 
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Clearly "Lasks P, 3, and ^4 above are our r»ost important and time consuming 
tasks. Please permit me to brj.efly expand on those roles. 

People often wonder why we are housed in institutions of higher learning, 
when norit of our work takes us out into the field. We are housed m^nsti- 
tutions of higher learning because they are the major institutions affecting 
the Tihilosophv- of those in the field of education and related fields. As we 
woric'with comunities to establish Community Schools, few of us over encounter 
opposition from community people it is too logical a concept to then. We 
seldom encounter resistence from agencies they are looking for a natural 
nctwny-k by which to expand and extend their programs and ser/ices. wnich ^ 
leaves only one group » and we are prijnarily housed in Schools of Education in 
order to have an impact on the pre-service and in-service training programs 
of school related personnel. 

Center staff integrate the philosophy and. practice of Community Education 
into the campus training programs by: (l) providing in-service training 
^cr existing staff members; (2) making presentations to undergraduate and 
craduate classes; (3) developing interdisciplinary undergraduate and graduate 
training programs in Community Education; W conducting workshops and 
conferences; and (5) working closely with other related departments in Joint 
ventures to extend the campus resources out into the community and the community 
resources into the campus . 

Based on some early sad experiences, the existing Mott Foundation supported 
Regional Centers require that the sponsoring institutions make a number o. ^ 
iTT^iDortant commitments to make the Centers successful, the principal ones being 
thkt- (1) The Center staff must have experience and training in Community 
Education development; (2) the Center staff must be considered regular staff 
ner.bo>'s of the institution, with commensurate rank and privileges; tn^ 
institution must commit the nec-ssary support services for the Center staff; 
and (I4) the institution nust coTjmit itself to continue the center operation 
vhen Mott Foundation funds are withdrawn. 

Th- nost time consuming task of these Centers ,is to provide consultant services 
•to'school districts and coinmunitiea interested in establishing pilot Comm.onity 
Schools Thi-s is a time consuming task bec^vuse the philosophy of Community 
i^iucation re.-iuires that the af fected^audiences (community, schools, agencies) 
b- vory involved in examining the concept and its implementation. Often it 
xakos as much as 5 - 6 months of consultant services to establish a single 
Corrmnity School pilot. But we feel that adequate developmental processes 
will tend to assure the establishment of r.oAel Community School pilots. 
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And, lastly, once these pilots are established, there is an urgent need to 
provide pre-service and regular in-service training for Coininunity School 
Directors. Clearly one of the keys to the success of Community Schools is 
the availability of trained leadership at the neighborhood level. The 
Centers provide the necessary training and field work supervision to insure 
successful Co^unity Schools* 

We find it interesting that when peopVe first hear about the Commtinity School 
Concept, they often ask, "Why has this simple, logical idea not been imple- 
mented earlier in our connunity?" The Conmrunity School is an excellent vehicle 
by which to: (l) maximize the use of existing facilities; (2) improve the 
attitude and practices of the regular K-12 program; (3) coordinate the human 
and financial resources of a community; {k) work with the total community as 
a learning laboratory; (5) promote meaningful community involvement; (6) make 
institutions more responsive to the wants and needs of people; and, (T) develop 
a "sense of conzaunity" by which people can have some degree of control over 
their immediate destiny. 

The reason that more Community Schools have not been established is because 
there has been a lack of trained leadership available to. assist school districts 
and comnwnities in exploring this concept. The C. S. Mott Foundation must be 
commend'ed for its pioneering efforts in co-sponsoring a network of l6 Regional . 
Centers across the country. But if Community Schools are to be really tested 
across the country, it will take more resources than those presently available. 
It will take an expansion of. existing developmental. centers, establishment of 
new centers, and more trained leadership made available. I sincerely hope that 
S.B. 335 can become a legislative reality in order to help make the philosophy 
of Community Education and the vehicle of the Community School a reality across 
this country. 

In closing, please permit me*to share \4hy I aa pe^rsonolly committed to a 
national effort of Oommunity Education development. 

All of my life has been spent working with my people in the Mexican-American 
community. I view the vehicle of the Community School as one excellent means 
by which to help move Mexican-Americans and other minority groups into the 
mainstream of American life. 

As I look back on ray education in my Mexican-American barrio in Tueson, 
Arizona I vividly recall tha "Grand Canyon" that existed between the school 
and our community. We all spoke Spanish before we spoke English, yet our 
teachers were trying to teach us English with all the instruction in a 
foreign tongue. They were trying to teach us civics, when most of our parents 
were not citizens themselves. They were dishing out homework to do in homes 
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where nine of us lived in two rooms (while the school library was closed at 
3.30) Most importantly, there was no linkage or reinforcement in the home 
of what the schools were trying to do, because our parents only came to 
school vhen there was something wrong. 

I have now participated in the development, of over 100 Comunity Schools 
in Arizona and California, with almost half of these being in so-called 
"economically deprived" areas, I have seen the vehicle of the Community 
School used as a positive force to help a total group of people in a 
cow.aity move forward. Community Schools can be a viable alternative 
to improve the quality of life of any community, but, from ny perspective, 
they can be especially effective in helping minority groups retain their 
cultural heritage in a pluralistic society while also becoming equipped 
to Join the mainstream of American life. 



Thank you 
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Senator Williams. Miss Fletcher. 

STATEMENT OF SUZANNE M. FLETCHER, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION CENTER, MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, MONTCLAIR, 
NJ. 

Ms. Fletcher. It is rafcher difficult to introduce yourself, but for 
clarity in the record, I am Suzanne M. Fletcher, director of Community 
Education Center, Montclair State College. Montclair, N.J. 

I have submitted for the record my wi-itten testimou}^ to which I 



Education Journal. 

Specifically, when I was invited to come and offer testimony, I was 
asked to address myself to the topic of cooperating centers. Dr. 
Carrillo has given me a good springboard. Cooperating centers came 
on the national scene the same fall that you introduced the bill for 
communitj'' school development, and New Jerse}^ has one of the four 
, original centers. 

The cooperating center, as a development, I think is the only way 
that we will be able to adequately supply the heeds of a gro\\dng 
community education movement. 

Regions within the context of community education do not dovetail 
with HEW or something else. New Jersey is part of the northeast 
region. That is all of New England, the State of New York, and the 
State of New Jersey. The resource center for those States was at the 
University of Connecticut. 

As you look at — and here I become personalized — a State like New 
Jersey, with a record of 942 persc;ns per square mile, as 3^ou look at it 
with the highest population densit}'', it becomes obvious that a centor 
in another State, with fairly minimal staff, could not answer the 
request for help, could not give regular assistance, could not develop 
the contacts at the State department of education level. Tt could not 
provide the kind of training programs that were needed in New Jerse}^, 
not adequatel3\ 

The same story was repeated other places, and the notion of a 
cooperating center that would have for its service area a specific 
State, or in a few instances a specifically delineated area, came into 
being. Cooperating centers are just that. We are autonomous in that 
we are there to respond to the unique needs of the State that we are 
working in, and those needs are different than any other Staters 
needs. ^ 

The whole mission that cooperating centers are charged witli is the 
same as regional centers though . We are charged with the effort at 
disseminating information within the States. We are charged ^yith 
helping people, helping districts to implement community education. 
We are charged with the function of training on an institutional basis, 
on a seminar basis, whatever kind of training will meet the needs of 
the people that we are working with. 

So specifically, in identifying what a ccv>perating center does, I will 
allude to what is happening in New Jersey. 

In terms of dissemination of information perhaps, Senator, you pro- 
vided us with one of the first experiences when the center opened. 
Shortly after you introduced your bill, you got a letter from a citizen 
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of West Orange, just asking? you for more information about it. You 
referred the letter back to New Jer>;ey and it got back to mc, and the 
out(;ome was working with the human relations conimittcs, specifiiMilly 
one wouum, not professional by any ineans, but just one who felt 
that this community was so fragmented and alienated, there had to 
be some way to go after it. In that instance, it has been an IS-month 
consulting type of activity. One month ago the town council and 
scliool board of education matched funds for a pilot effort in this one 
con^munity. It was a long time coming. Dr. Carrillo alluded to that 
kind of consulting, ami that if something is going to be a solid growth, 
it must be extended over a long period of time. 

Wo work with .small groups, civic groups, professional educators, 
with other college personnel, with whatever group is interested and 
wants to becoine a little more perceptive, a little more aware, a little 
more knowledj^eable about community education. We deliberately 
work out— not in. It is not an office for people to come to, a center 
that is there on the hill, it is an outreach operation. We also only 
assist. ''Catalytic agent" is an overused word, but a center does not 
e.xist to make community education happen for a district or school. 
We will work with people to make it happen. So in a very real sense 
the whole process of dissemination of information is done on a per- 
sonal basis. Now, here I think we have developed a rather unique 
system in New Jersey. 

The center at Montclair works closely with the State department 
of education. We also work closely with the education improvement 
center in the southern part of the State, so that in effect w? have one 
center in the State, but we are working a team operation. There is 
not too much duplication of effort. 

There is a single person in the staff of the center of Montclair, but 
there are other professional people engaged in the activity. We are 
coordinating the effort. 

In the same vein, in terms of the State department, there are 
regular meetings* There are jointly sponsored publications. The 
districts are up to 40,000 who can be identified as community educa- 
tion districts, and work in coordination with the center and with the 
State department of education, not duplicating their reports and not 
calling on both of us or playing one against the other, but in effect 
utilizing resources th&i are available there. 

The assistance and the implementation of the concept, it has been 
aJluded to the fact — centers, and here I will say cooperating centers — 
liere I will say cooperating centers — have an excellent opportunity to 
make an impact within their own institution as well as to affect other 
institutions. 

Again it is not fact, but it has happened. In New Jersey, this 
summer we have two 2-week institutes in community education, 
training type of programs, and the student clientele for this will be 
teams From districts who are interested, professional people, citizens 
on advisory councils, town government people, but a team of persons 
so that there can be a coordinated effort. 

This workshop was developed by Montclair, by the State depart- 
ment, b>^ the EIC center, by Glassboro State College, and by Rutgers 
cooperatively, and that has to stand as a fairly good evidence that 
institutions can cooperate, and this is not with outside funding. Tliis 
is cooperation. 
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The institute will be 2 weeks in the southern part of the State and 
2 weeks in the northern part of the State. 

I would like to say if you are in the State any time during those 
institutes, we would be very pleased to have you visit the (a) cooperat- 
ing center, and (b) the training program and meet some of the district 
people. 

Senator W/lliams. Excellent idea. 

Ms. Fletcher. The other element, the State policymaking level, 
I do not believe that you can be an effective force in the State political 
level without being part of the State. I do not think a center from out- 
side the State can ever be really influential in determining the direction 
of the legislation, of the support or of anything else. 

I beHeve we have worked cooperatively. 

Legislation has not been introduced. It is being worked on, and it is 
being reworked. We are hopeful that it will come to the floor. The 
maintenance contract on your cooperating center is easier. You 
mentioned school No. 1 in Elizabeth. Well school No. 1 worked out so 
well that the Elizabeth Board of Education has decided to do the same 
thing with their new high school. They are going to make it a com- 
munity center school as opposed to a traditional building, and that 
marks a real tiirnabout, because school No. 1 had a lot of outside 
funding. This high school is EHzabeth's own high school. 

They are convinced though that there is a difference. There was a 
difference made in students — student turnover, the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. The training — well the obvious is a college degree program, 
and we are working to supply what credentials are necessary. 

The other is the seminar, the workshop, the sort of instant aid or 
continual aid that is needed. We began work cooperatively to provide 
that and do it on a regular basis with the people who desire it and who 
need it. 

I think in the interest of making sure that the next person on the 
cooperating centers gets a chance to address himself to the notion of 
the rural scene, perhaps just let me say this one thing: New Jers^iy is 
unique. I say it not to flatter you politically, but simply we have 
there a microcosm of everything. We have very drastic city problems. 
We have no spectacular answers to offer yet, to say community 
education will make all the difference in the world. 

We have something happening that makes us believe it will make 
some difference, the difference it is is putting a handle on the problem, 
a way to approach it. 

I am hopeful, although I do not know when we can say we will 
produce results, that New Jersey will provide a new model for other 
large urban areas to follow; because if it does not work there, it is 
onhr half way working — it is not really the answer we think it is. 

I simply state in recognition of our uirban tradition that this is the 
direction that we at the center, at th'6 State department personnel 
have charted out for this next year something that will consume most 
of our efforts. 

In conclusion I would like to say thank you for inviting me. If there 
are specifics, whether it is here or any other time, we can provide you 
answers for, help with, please don't hesitate to mW. 

Senator Williams. 1 appreciate that, I am sure there will be, down 
the line, more things that can come to us, and you will be helpful. 
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How long have you been with the community school programs? 

Ms, Fletcheh. This is the second year at Montclair. I opened the 
center there September 1971. Prior to that I was in the leadership 
training program in Michigan. 

(Senator .Clifford Case ot New Jersey visited the hearing room liiiQ 
discussed the Montclair, N.J. proiect.] 

[The prepared statement of Als. Fletcher andot her material 
supplied for the record follows:] 
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Mr. Chainaan, Members of the Senate Sub-Comroittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, on behalf of Community Educators - real and potential " I thank 
you for this time in which to speak, to the critical issue of Cooperating Centers 
for CoQUQunity Education Development. 

It was in 1964 that tKi Mott foundation first granted funds to some 
colleges and universities in Michigan in an attempt to seek the best way of 
serving the needs of Community Education, Exploratory in nature, these 
experiments in aissemination did seem successful in affecting the institutions 
which housed them. A positive impact upoii public schools within their scope 
of influence was observed. The establishment of Centers for Community Edu- 
cation on a national scale occurred within the next few years, These Centers 
were designated Regional Centers for Community Education and encompassed 
several states as their service area. The Cc^nters were charged with the 
functions of dissemination of informatWn about Community Education, assis* 
tance to schools a^d other agencies wishing to implement Cojununity Education 
and f;he training of individuals who work in the field of Community Education, 
In 1971 four Cooperating Centers were established in an attempt to more 
effectively meet the growing need for information, assistance and training. 
Let oc state definitions for the terms Regional and Cooperating Centers. 

c ^gional Center - a college or university responsible for 
information, assistance and training in an extended area, 
usually sevttal states. 

* Cooperating Center - a college or university within a Regional 
area that works in (autonomous) cooperation with the Regional 
Center, The service *rea is u&uaUy one statc« 
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The Community Education Development Center of Montclair State 
College in New Jersey was one of the (Original Cooperating Centers, and as I 
address this Committee, I will utilize specifics from our experiences ir that 
state to give flesh to the statements about Cooperating Centers in general. 

The Northeast Region, as defined in the context of Regional Centers 
for Community Education is comprised of the New England states. New York and 
New Jersey with a Regional Center located at the University of Connecticut. 
The geograp.'hic expanse coupled with the population of the area renders th^ 
concept, of a single Center ineffectual for meaningful Impact. 

Consider further that one state in that area • New Jersey - 

• ranks eighth among the states in population and was the most 
densely populated state in the nation In 1970 with 942 persons 
per square mile (as compared with a United States average of 
57 persons per square mile) 

• ranks first among the states in urbanization with 87.2% of its 
population classified as urban in 1969 (as compared with a 
United States average of 70.9%) 

• ranks eighth sjnong the states in total public school enrollment 
(1,482,000), but it ranked 47th in the number of school age 
children 'per 100 adults aged 21^64 in 1969. It has 590 school 
districts. 

The need for a Cooperating Center located within th^ state and 
serving its particular character t^ccame an imperative. 
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Based on our experience in New Jersey, as well as the experiences 
of the six other Cooperating Centers that were in existence in the United States 
in the period 1570-1972 the following observations ere made: 

Every Center is charged with the functions of dissemination of 
information, assistance in inplcinentation and training of personnel. A 
Cooperating Center serving a single state or other specificially delineated 
area can perform those functions more effectively. 

DISSEMINATION OF. INFORMAT ION 

Eicpenditures of time and travel money are minimized when servicing 
a one^state area within which the Center is located. 

It is possible to make presentations on a larger scale to smaller 
groups rather than the large group approach utilized of neccessity whet) a 
region consists of eight states. 

It is much easier to establish a continuous association with the 
Departnent of Education on the state level, as well as achieve visibility and 
contact with school district personnel, when a Cooperating Center is based at 
an institution within the state it serves. Residence brings with it a deeper 
awareness of need, nuances and political developments - as well as more 
acceptance because Center personnel are identified as part of the scene lather 
than an outsider. 

Some of the dissemination material produced can reflect the progtess 
aj^ growth of Community Education within the state - as it should. Mutually 
produced material (i.e. in cooperation with State Department, other colleges) 
reaffirm the clement of utilizing all resources, cooperating agencies. 
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ASSISTANCE IN IMPLEMENTATION 

Staff of Cooperating Centers have the opportunity to build good 
working relationships within their own institutions, other educational in- 
stitutions within the state and State Department of Education, thus, enlarging 
number of personnel actively engaged in assisting development of Conununity 
Education, 

At State Policy*making level - 

Opportunity to assist in establishing criteria for identifying 
districts with Community Education; further, to share in shaping certifica- 
tion requircmci>ts for Community Education Coordinator, 

Input in creation of state legislation supporting concept of Com- 
munity Education, 

Opportunity to work with specialized groups (educational and lay) 
who can assist in developing component parts to overall Community Education, 
For example. State JayCee organization « New Jersey Association of Architects, 
New Jersey Adult Education Association, etc, 

Maintenance contact with school districts who have adopteu the 

concept , 

TRAINING 

Without a college^based Center in the state ht would be extremely 
difficult to establish a training program (l,e, undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs) which is the only reasonable way tat provide professional 
credent idled leadership rot will sustain Community Clducation as It develops 
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and natures. A state Institution of higher education provides programs that 
are acceptable for state credentials and also allows for the pursuit of the 
degree on a part-tine on-going basis. Everyone can*t take time off to go 
away and study* 

A Center located within a state institution of higher education 
generates programs (course work and/or degree programs) in Community Education 
in other state colleges and universities. 

Inter-institutional consortiums (in-state; in region) tap the best 
available resources to provide workshops, transferrable credits and diverse 
intern experiences. 

A Coopv'irating Center radically affects the institution which houses 
it. The philosophy of Co«jtnity Education permeates the whole of the pro- 
fessional educational program, thus, insuring an understanding of the concept 
by future teachers, administrators, etc. - not simply Community Education 
Coordinators, or majors « 

Cooperatirg Centers, because of closer relationships developed with 
State Departments, evolving district s» etc. can be a valuable resource to the 
Nation&l Center for Community Education in providing intern experiences. 

Active membership participation with state organizations and Federal 
projects housed in the parent institutions provide opportunity to generate 
understanding of and training in concept of Community Education (i.e. Director 
of CEDC'MSC is on Program Committee of New Jersey Adult Education Association 
for yearly workshop; State Project of Aging financed thrce-^ay residential 
workshop on Aging and Comiaunity Education; Region II Staff Development Project 
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(N.Y. , N.J., P.R., V.I.) emanates from MSG, and the philosophy of Community 
Education is a component part of the training.) 

Restricted service area makes it more possible to supply immediate 
training needs of those people who are full-time or part -time Community Education 
Coordinators - which tend to reflect state directions. 

Community Education may not be a panacea for all of our societal 
ills, but it does represent a positive approach to some solutions - one vith 
the elements of common sense and existing means which have been allowed to 
atrophy and lie dormant for too Ion;',. Some assistance in the rediscovery and 
reactivation of the concept of community as well as a community's ability to 
identify and find ways to meet its needs is required. There is no more logical 
place to look than the representative "community" of legislators gathered here 
in the Capitol. Cooperating Centers located within the states are an Integral 
part of the process. Limited staffing and fluctuating funding patterns curtail 
their effectiveness. I sincerely urge your support of legislation supportive 
of them and the concept of a community approach to education. 
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PHOI ILE OF A COOPKHATIiNG CKNIEH 



si /.ANNK M. I'l.lTCIIKH 

l)in'i-i(»r. Ci>[i>iiiiiiilr> MMnrntloii I)cM'Int>mf lit Ccnier 
Miiriti'Inir Si all- i\e\v Jcrwy 



Why Is (fu't f ti CcnUT in AViv Jerwy? 

Si'ptL'iuhcr, 197) niurkL'i.) tiu* iiuepliun of the 
Com muni I y lUlncilioii Dcvi'lnpiiUMit ClmiUt ut 
NJoiUiljir Sluli* College. 

A long rccurd uf cumiuunity uricnUitioii und 
son'iiv i.iy iH-liiiul the dcdsinn by Moiitcluir Stute 
Collfgc adminisliutors lo assume Icudorshivi tu the 
dcwMpmcnt und dissLMuinutinn of the lunivpt ot' 
Community lUlucatinn thruughuut the slate. Other 
fjctnrs add to the unique dimensions uf the growing 
New Jersey conunitnieiU tu Community Education. 
Last sunnucr (1971) Conmnuuty {-ducatiun was 
npcralint^ in at least t'lvc districts in New Jersey, and 
nrteeii districts had requested infurniatiun nnd 
assibtiMiee relative to the concept from the New 
Jersey Department uT Bducatiun. It Wijs nut possible 
for Mate deparliuent personnel to adequately nicet 
the gruwiui* number of requests for assistance, and 
made more hupetutive the need for a college-based 
center with a trained person available for immediate 
dissemination assistance and for long'rangc training 
purposes. 

The third component was the decision by the 
Northeast Connnnnity School Development Center in 
the person of Dr. Roland C- Frank to expand its 
services to this section of the United States by 
seeking' to cstabHsh eooperating centers in two states. 

Taken alloj^cther - the lime was ripe, and the 
Center at Montclair State College is the result. 

What Docs a Coopcrultng Cailcr Do? 

K very thing a regional center does - but the seivicc 
area is one state. Given a state like Nt>w Jersey with 
the highest density population in the United States 
and several hundred school districts, one avoids the 
phrase "niily one state!" The advantages of being 
indljscnoirs to the service area are numerous. 



Philosopfiicatly it allows the Center operation to 
be true to one of the basic tenets of Couimunity 
Hdiication - that it Is a response to the unique needs 
of a t^roup, and thus, takes many t'urms. We are 
working hard to help the development of Conummity 
Hducation New Jersey style. 

The state includes several major urba:i areas- 
which have all of tlie classic symptoms of llirge cities; 
there is a proliferation of suburban are,i^, and the 
southeasterrr coast is comprised of resort areas with 
an ebb and Dow of clientele, In addition, the adult 
edu'afion program in New Jersey ranks among the 
foremost in the nation - both in terms of age, wide 
usage and state support. Thus, the concept of 
programming for adult and continuing education is 
not a new one. Indeed, if there is a specific hardship 
involved here, it is that of translating Community 
Udiication into terms that encompass adult atid 
continuing ed\ication - but don't stop the;v. In the 
person of the St.ite Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Carl L. Marburger. there has been oftlcial recognition 
and jft'irmatioii of the concept as a direction which 
has great potenti.il in New Jersey. 

During this vlrst year of operation a high priority 
(us been placed on three areas in ait effort to meet 
immediate needs. One is oi\-site consulting with those 
interested in developing; Coiumuuity Education in 
their school or district. It has been done here as 
elsewhere with supeiintcndents, with building 
principals, with adult education directors and with 
edncerned groups of citizens and parents. 

The seeond area of emphasis is providing in-service 
workshops and sciiHuars to assist those people who 
are already aware and interested — and who h<)ve 
begun the evolutionary process. They've taken seve^'al 
forms. In October we shared responsibility with t^\e 
Division of Field Services in the Stale Department ot 

Pteatfl turn pag« 
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I'Korii J-: 01 A (ooi'i;uATi\c. c'i-:\ri;u 

fCantinurif from /t.'tjc 39} 

I'lhii'iitioii f'oi lliL" O'lniiirssiDik'r^ Si'tnin.it in Cdiii- 
imiiiity riJtuMlii)!! .ill^'ihk'il hy ^50 MiiviiiitL'iuk'iUs 
Jiid :idiill L'JiiLMlicui iliu'L'tots tu)iii tlirciii;;lioiit (lu- 
sUitc. Ill Jjiiii.iiy MoiilL'l.iir SIjIl' CuIIi'^l' lioslcil 
L'diiiniiiiijty L'llikMlors Iidiii Ihioti^liDiit tlu' N«ii1Iilmsi 
ii'^iini I'or ;i vinin.u ik';iliiii* uilli piulIIlm! iispL-ilMil 
C'Diiiiiiunily LiliU'.ilinii. 1 Ik' t'i1^I wivk in t'L'hi ii.ii y 
^v()1k^l|l)p^ wl'U' Iil'IiI in tlu* luirllti'iti viikI MUitlKTii 
p.ii t 1)1' tlu' stJt^' in (liu'L'l loponsL' to rciiUi .sis 
k'nun.Uitii^ .tunn <'().'Minis>ii)iK'r's Si'inin.ir. IIk' 
prL-M'ikv 1)1' Koiuilil liulL'iu'i. j ^L'al|lll ycji Molt 
inlvrn atf.tL'lti-d lo llu' l:'(l(K\itiiir}.t( Irtiprxnortk'nl 
CVntL't in Pitnun, )Kl^ pnivuk'it tlu' soiiiiKiii p:iil Dt' 
the st:ttL> with :i cotistilt;int livinp, in Ilk' iulm. Thus, 
priority itL't^^ ouc :inil twoju' Ivini; nu't ^\itll :i tL.nii 
appi();idi hy MDntikiii Stiili- Colk'iit* Contcr. r.lC. jml 
Ni'w Ji'iM'y Sliitc l)i'p;irtnii'nt ol' r.tlui;ili(»n. 

Tito third :ML'a aminundinj'. ininu'diati' iitti'iilion is 
thi' c'lL'ation dT :t ^radnati* ptoinani :it MonlL'iair Stale 
Colk'pL' with a conivntration hi C'otnnuniity Ivdui'a- 
tion, 

^Volkshclp^ and coiistdlinj', will Lunlinui: tu ri-niain 
inipc)ri;int, but a pait of uin louprran^^L' plan to a^^i^t 
the lu'altliy ^lowtli ul' Coinnnniity liiliiL'atjun i^ tn 
piovitk' oppoitnnity lor titi' di'velopnu'nt of ptolV's- 
sionally I'lLUk-ntialcd piaL'tttioncrs. Plans lor tlu' 
pioi;:ran) au' well alonj; - ami :1^^nnli01^ tlie sliapL' dI' 
leality, Oiw course ^^ bi-inj; ot't'iTt'd durini* this 
luiTi'jit .se)nL■^tL■^, and anotluT is schodiili-d for the 
fall. 

U'haf I.\ a Woiium Jhiina in Cnmiitniiity Educotum.' 

The c|Ul'^ti()tl is poM'd cd'ten; my an^wt'r U'ni;iins tlu* 
same. The sanu' tliinis as a man woikiny liaid toy 
son)clhi»i' 1 hrJievf jn! 



Sutannr M Flrichei is DtiPCtar ol lite Contnitimiv tdiicatitin 
Otiwelopmcni Cntter at Montcldn Stute Coltcyi>, UpiN'i 
Montctdtr, Nr«v Jcficy. MiSS Fk-lchei leiviwnt her DS hI Sp'ing 
Htll Ctjilcge, hci M.A. at Srton H.iil Untvi^iliry and itjinplfted 
hrr dncioral course work «t W^ynr St^ite Umvi'ikilv du'tnc} the 
year she wj< a Molt \nti;<n. ^Uc the onfy wniThtn in ifte 
iwhole intern piop^nm that .\cji. S>)i> Um a\iO tliinc giiiriuate wofK 
at ihe UniwriSiiy of rioda Hh Mucaiionjt rkpi-ncncf inclitdrt 
a long ba(.tiground ol elpnieniary and sPCOndary tejchiiig and 
*dnrnii(r«l(On. 
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Senator Williams. Mr. Porter, 

STATEMENT OT CHARLES T. PORTER, COMMUHITY SCHOOL 
COORDINATOR, STATE OT COLORADO 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I, am pleased and honored to be here 
to talk to this committee on behalf of Community School legislation 
and more specifically as to its relevance for a semirural State. I say 
semirural because most of Colorado's population lives on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies in largely urban areas. 

I have been a high school teacher, principal, and Community 
School coordinator. The last role was in a rural school district that 
encompassed 240 square miles and four small communities totaling 
about 12,000 people. 

At present my job is to promote the community education concept 
throughout the State of Colorado. My office is located in the Educa- 
tion Department of Colorado State University in Fort Collins. 

Wliile our Community Education Center has been in operation for 
only about 15 months now, I have had the opportunity to visit with 
many school and community leaders about the concept and how they 
might begin implementing it in their communities. 

f have never had anyone really disagree wdth the concept as such. 
Some mistakenly feel they are already doing it, others are eager to 
learn more, and some say they simply cannot afford it. I would like 
to discuss with you those three areas of our State that would be most 
affected by this legislation, the university, the State education de- 
partment, and the local school district. 

The university: At present our university receives a $15,000 grant 
from the Mott Foundation to develop training programs in com- 
munity education, and to provide consultative assistance throughout 
the State. While we have made some significant strides, I am afraid 
this small amount of money will not move the uniyeraity very fast in 
bringing about broad changes in policy or make significant additions 
to its curriculum. 

It is difficult for the university to come up with its required matching 
money. Since State support moneys for our university are based solely 
on full-time teaching equivalents? generated, it dr>es not receive any 
financial credit for the time our center spends in working with school 
districts in the field. 

1 believe the present bill would strengthen and expand our training 
center operation and enable our university to really move in the 
direction of giving greater service to our Colorado communities. As 
more and more communities rcouest information about this simjDle, 
yet dynamic concept of community education, the demands for train- 
ing and dissemination centers will rapidly increase. I believe this bill 
will assist our State and others in gearing up for this demand. 

State department of education: Because of uncertainty and changes 
in Federal spending for education, our State education department 
has been undergoing many changes. At this time we are witnessing 
personnel changes in both our governorship and our State commis- 
sioner of education. Changes like these in top leadership positions 
along with recent changes in the educational funding picture by the 
legislature have all contributed to an **indecisiveness*^ towards the 
community education concept by our State department. 
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I do feel this oommunity school legislation will give our State 
education department the opportunit}'', responsibility, and authority 
to become familiar with the concept and assume some vital leadership 
in the selection of, and assistance to, pilot communities within our 
State. 

Last week I did confer with our new commissioner of education 
and he is most anxious to be kept informed about this legislation. 
Fortunately he comes from our largest community school district, 
Colorado Springs. 

Local committees: At present in Colorado we have seven school 
districts out of 181 with various degrees of community school pro- 
gi*ams. Our oldest practicing Community School is suburban Aurora 
outside of Denver. Crawford Elementary School has had over 10,000 
participants in various activities this past year in its one school alone. 

Programs were provided for preschoolers to senior citizens. Our 
largest comniunit]'' school program is in Coloiado Springs where 
they have succeeded in getting a unique consortium of funding from 
the city, county, and school district. 

The need is very great in our urban communities, but the need is 
equally as great in our rural areas. My experience tells me that it is 
easier to implement a community school program in a smaller, rural 
community, than in the larger urban community. There are ^ood 
reasons for this belief. In the smaller communities, most activities 
still center around fche schoolhouse. The school facilities are usually 
the largest in to;vn and employ the most people. 

The community looks to the school for leadership. There is still a 
''sense of community'' that can be tapped to implement the community 
school. Even in the small community the key to success is to have a 
well-trained, full-time community school coordinator, who also has 
the full support of his superintendent. 

Certainly money for this additional person is sometimes a problem 
especiallv m rural districts. However, once this person is functioning 
in his role he will, with the help of an advisory council, besin to fully 
utilize all of the resources available to the community ana will more 
than pay for himself. Money becomes a secondary problem when the 
community becomes the classroom. 

Let me cite some of the concerns and problems that we have dis- 
covered are common in rural communities: 

1. Mone}^ — money is by far the biggest question raised by small 
school districts. They feel it is a tough enough problem keeping the 
traditional K-12 program going let alone expanding to a full-blown 
community school program. 

2. Many see no need to serve as a continuing education center, or 
feel no obligation to community senior citizens. They view their 
esponsibility as simply classroom instruction for K~12 from 8 a.m 
to 3 p.m. I think this dl too common view represents obsole^^ / 
thinking as well as inefficiency. 

3. Some school leaders fear more citizen involvement or just don't 
know huw to utilize it. 

4. The dropout rate is still high in our schools and for minority 
families, both urban and rural, it is greater than 25 percent. For drop- 
outs there is no State-supported /^dult education program to enable 
them to go h^ck for their regular high school diploma. There exists 
only somie Federal funds and then only for adult basic education or 
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getting the high school equivalency certificate. I believe, no one re- 
gardless of age should be forced to pay to get their high school diploma, 
for education is basic to our democracy. 

5. There are many superintendents and school boards, who may 
be willing to try something new only if it's funded with norlocal funds. 

6. Our school boards are struggling with new legislation requiring 
accountability and citizen^s advisory groups, and ^et they fail to see 
how the community school can be the natural delivery system in this 
matter. 

7. Some feel that the community college should assume the role of 
communit}'^ education and that they themselves are too small to do it. 
A few community colleges are moving in this direction, but their clien- 
tele are mostly commuters and Uiey fail to really utilize the local 
schools, and they are still adult education oriented. 

While these are some of the concerns of some of our school districts 
we can point to a few rural areas where community school programs 
ai'e beginning to have an impact. In both these examples tuey were 
modestly funded with title III grants under the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and for that I thank you. 

In the Arkansas Valley of Colorado a multicounty community 
education project was started to provide elementary enrichment ana 
adult education activities in nine small communities where none had 
had existed before. Some of these towns were so small that local 
schools had been closed and children were bused to neighboring towns. 
You and I know that when you close down the local school, there is 
not much left to a community. 

The community school director has reopened some of the old schools 
as community*- centers providing enrichment activities for both 3^oung 
and old. Semor citizens now have activities at these centers designed 
especially for them. 

In Frederick, Colo., a coal mining area made up of 250 homes, 
with an ethnic background of one-third Spanish, one-third Italian, 
and one-third Anglos a community school program was initiated just 
this year. The community school director teaches half-day and then 
runs the community school program. During this first year a wide 
variety of activities have been offered. 

Programs went from 3 or 4 a year to 42, from less than 100 par- 
ticipants to more than 2,000 participants from Frederick and surround- 
ing areas. 

These two examples are from towns that are dying or barely existing. 
Both show changes and activities that would not nave occurred were 
it not for the presence of a community school coordinator. An invest- 
ment of one-half a teacher's salary a year was all that it took in Fred- 
erick. 

In rural communities the community school coordinator has to 
wear many hats. For some he is the adult educator, for others he is the 
recreation leader, and for others he is a teacher or principal. 

In Longmont, Colo, this year 18 adults were taken off public assist- 
ance rolls through liie results of community education programs. An 
investment of $20,000 in this program probably resulted in a net sav- 
ings to the public of at least $80,000. 

Helping people to help themselves is the heart of the communitv 
education concept. The community school has great potential in small 
communities. But we have just begun to scratch the surface across 
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America. What is really needed are many more demonstralion y^rojccts 
to show rural school districts what can really be done. I bo'ii*vo this 
legislation would help tremendously do this in our Stato and in many 
other States as well. 

This bill is not categorical for it will benefit both rural and urban 
American, from prescl'^olers to senior citizens, the rich and tl e poor. 
In essence it is a bill for the general welfare. In a sense the comm mity 
education philosophy' is like the concept of home rule. Each com- 
munity is unique and each program will reflect different needs. 

Hopefully this legislation will lay the seeds to make it possible for 
every school to eventually become a community school. It will help 
our comnmnity. State department and local school districts. 

Thank you for inviting nie here. 1 hope you will commit yourselves 
to the community education concept and do so b}' supporting the 
passage of this much needed and long overdue legislation. 

Senator Williams. You have persuaded me. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Porter. I am glad you made that reference to analogy to lionie 
rule. This is certainly grass roots. It is just making an opportunity 
available, is it not? 

Mr. PoKTER. That is right. . 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much, excellent presentation. 
Our next witness is Mr. Dwiglit F. Rettie, executive director, 
National Recreation and Park Association. 

STATEMENT OT DWIGHT F. RETTIE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY MS. CAROL BICKLEY, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, DIVISION OF 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Mr. Rettie. I am Dwight F. Rettie, executive director of the Na- 
tional Recreation and Pork Association. With me this afternoon is 
Carol Bickley, senior program associate in the National Recreation and 
Park Association. 

I have submitted to you and to the committee some testinion}^ which 
I will not burden you with reading this afternnon. 

Senator Williams. It would not be a burden, and I would like to 
proceed that way, but because of those rollcall votes cutting into our 
time, we are more limited than we would have been. 

Mr. RetiIe. I can appreciate that. I would like to add a couple very 
brief thoughts to the testimony which we have given you. I want to 
speak with some measure of candor about an issue that sometimes gets 
hidden in the process of considering communit}^ school legislation. 

I bring to you today the strongest endorsement of National Recrea- 
tion and Park Association and Uxc 18,000 members, professional and 
lay people that we represent. We think the communit}^ school concept 
and this legislation is a great idea and one, in fact, whose time has 
come on the American scene. 

However, I also want to share with you a concern that I mentioned 
earlier sometimes gets hidden. It is a kind of a bureaucratic one. It is 
the degree to which some professional people and some agencies of 
government, particularly at the local level, feel somehow threatened by 
this grand consolidation, by this new way of doing business, in the 
delivery of services for the public at the local level. 
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Wp think the unswcr to that hi(hlcn Mgcmhi item is cooperution and 
coordination at the local lovcK There is inhertMit danj^er in the com- 
nuniit^' school ('oncept, for not the intofrration of effort, but the dupli- 
cation of effort. We do not want to see tliat haijpen. We think the 
way that problem can be addressed is by the kind of coordination 
that in fact this lepslation offers — it has such enormous potential. 

We think it is also hnportant because we see recreation and leisure 
time activities as one of the ^tquI massive pips in the American 
educational process. 

We have as a nation traditionally educated people for a job — how to 
get a job, how to keep a job, and how to improve the job that we are 
in right now. We have educated people for a good job, but we have not 
educate(i people for a good life. 

It is time that we began tho process of integrating into our educa- 
tional programs the concern for what people do off the job, with the 
same knid of diligence and attoj'it on that we are concerned with what 
people do on the job. - * 

It is time to educate people for what they do with their leisure time, 
with their discretionary time, in part because our productive processes 
all over the United States are tending to take away from people the 
opportunit^vfor creativity', human fulfillment, personal identity', and 
self-discovery on the job. More and more jol)s arc small pieces of a 
large production process. 

What it means is that more and more people are looking for identity, 
are looking for hmnan fulfillment in what they do in tlM?ir lesiurc time. 
This places an enormous burden on the educational process and on the 
park and recreation and leisure movem<?nt of the United States. 
We see tliis as n great educational gap on the American scene. 

The park and recreation movement stands ready to help in filling 
that gap. W^e think the community school concept offers a brilliant, 
and indeed, a massive opporturl^v to get that process started. We are 



Senator Williams. ThanK you very nmch. It is interestmg the 
number of people who are starved for son^ething different than their 
work scene in recreation and spend so many hours to get to it every' 
weekend, and so many hours getting back. A little education to 
recreation closer to home might help a little bit in all the problems of 
fin(Ung recreation needs so far awa3\ 
Mr. Rettie. That is correct. 

Senator Will«ams. I understand the new bridge over the Chesa- 
peake Bay is just a magnificent new opportunity, but they forgot 
thorewere two little bridges down between that bridge and the ocean, 
and now it has transferred the traffic jam. 

I would think that recreation people. Park Service people, could be 
good instructors in community schools. 

Mr. Rettie. We agree with 3'ou and see it< as an enormous oppor- 
tunity' for the park and recreation profession to help in this job. 

Senator Williams. E.xcellcnt. Thank you very much. Did you have 
anytliing 3*ou wish to sa^^ Ms. Bickley? 

Sis. BicKLEv. I have been privileged to work with committee 
staff and others on this legislation. We are ver^^ sujOportive, and 
anything we can do to help, we will be glad to. Thank yoa very much. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much for your cooperation in the 
time problem. 

(The prepared statement of D\dght Rettie follows:] 
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SiATEMENT OF 
DWIGHI F, RETTIE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASD PARK ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMKITTEF 0:i CDUCA7lnK 
SENATE CC.'IMITT^E ON LABOK AND TVi^lir. V^ELFARE 
JULY 11, 1973 

Mr. Chairman, ve appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today to diftcuss S. 33S, the Community School Center Development Act. I am 
Dwlght F. Rettle, Executive Director of the National Recreation and Park Associ- 
ation. 

The National Recreation and Park Association is the nation's prln*> 
clpal public Interest organization representing cltlten and professional leadership 
In the recreation and park aovement in the United States and Canada. The National 
Recreation and Park Association's i&embershlp of some 18,000 includes professionals 
working In public piirk and recreation agencies, members of policy making boards 
and commissions, educators, leaders in the private recreation and leisure Industry, 
and concerned lay cititens. Ve are dedicated to improving parks, recreation and 
leisure activltlea. 

First of all I vant to express the support of NHPA and of the rec- 
reation profession for the goals of this legislation, and also state our recogni- 
tion of the importance of recreation as a major component of good communlty-'School 
programming* Park and recreation agencies have long advocated the productive use 
of school facllitiv^ for recreation, both during' school hours and during non^'school 
periods. In many areas fine cooperative programs of this type exist. Conmunlty 
taxpayers can easily appreciate the enormous investment In the physical plant of 
achoola, and the waste of letting such an investment sit idle for many hours and 
«onths. Cood programming and site design can trans fom a school into a tremendous 
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coBDunity asset. 

Nothing seems more obvious than these simple statemem^^ ^'i concept* 
It has been the real life experience of NKPA professionals, hovever. that effec* 
.tlve Implementation of these goals depends heavily on a spirit of positive coop- 
eration between the several agencies and groups Involved. Recreation services 
are a well-accepted part ot community life and are usually approved of by area 
residents. A number of community school programs have begun by Immediately es- 
tablishing recreation programs not In cooperation with local park and recreation 
Agencies* but In competition with them. While this Is not a recommended procedure, 
It quickly provides a spotlight and focus for the new program. Thua Instead of 
multiplying the possible serv^ ^es to a community* the program has Immediately 
duplicated activities, reproduced facilities already available* and re{>llcated 
programs already being provided by trained recreation professionals. We feel 
strongly that this legislation represents the best opportunity to prevent thl* 
aort of competitive situation and to insu^re the cooperation of the many agencies, 
recrf^tion and other, which vlll be Involved In good community-school efforts. 

With regard to the current question of definition arising between the 
use of the terms "couununlty school" and "community education, " we feel slightly 
inclined toward ''community school,*' as thla Is the term of most common usage an^ 
auggests to us the use of the school facility as a base for community activity. 
Whichever terms are used to Indicate eonmunlty school, community school program and 
comaunlty school director, Chey ahould be carefully defined to avoid confusion. 

A related Issue of definition applies to Title I of S. 335, which estab- 
lishes authority for grants to educational Institution^ to tral'A comunlty school 
directors. This training aspect Is so basic to the operation and philosophy of 
community schools that we suggest Congress address the need for a well-rounded 
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training program encompassing not only educational technique? but methods of 
det4?rminlng community needs, coordination teclinlques, recreation {Jiilosophy, and 
other important disciplines. 

Recreation has come a long way from fom«r college gjnd professional 
athletes blowing whistles on the playground. This profca^ion had recognized its 
responsibility to provide challenging and satisfying leisure services to fill In- 
creasitig hosits of leisure tl^'pe. These new challenges have required new and differ^ 
ent training, and there are now 313 educational Institutions offering degrees in 
parks and recreation. 

I would like to add at this point that one of the publication services 
of NKFA is a series of bulletins called Management Aids. One of the bulletlirs in 
tlr^t series is titliid "School -Community Recreation and Park Cooperation." This 
bulletin provides some histotical information on community-schools, articuljitcs the 
role of recreation, offers some guidelines for cooperatl>i>n , describes case histor* 
les, provides sample agreements and discusses plannjLng for a community school. It 
also provides information on simple design considerations which can be incorporated 
into a building tv> incrti^'ase its usefulness. In addition to such obvious design needs 
rs increased open ^pace for community activities, gymnasiums arid mul ti-purpose rooms, 
storage space for supplies* extra lounges, check rooms and office space, the bulletin 
suggests outside entrances to cafeterias, libraries, shops and other special facil- 
ities. Arrangements can also be made for closing off parts of the building not in 
use, and heat, lights and air-conditioning can be installed or modified so as to be 
used only in the needed area&<< I have brought several copies of "School-Community 
Recreation and Park Cooperation" to the Committee and additioi^i copies are avail- 
able from NRPA. 

NRPA nakes the follovirig specific recommffndati'/>ns concerning community 
school legislation: | 
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1. In order to make it clear that a community school program should 

be a joiol effort between the school and other local groups and agencies, Section 
2 6l\ould be modified to read: 

"^It is the purpose of this Act to provide recreational, 
educational, and a variety of other community and social 
services through the establishment of the community school 
as * center for stich activities in con jtmcC ion with oth*?r 
community groups and local government a 1 agencies." 
(underlines show changes.) 

2. To further underscore the joint nature of such programs, any author- 
ization for program grants, as in Title II, should include a provision for subcon- 
tracting with other organizations and agencies and for reimbursement. 

3. Clarifying changes are needed to show what the grants would cover* 
Will the funds be available for teacher salaries, home-school counselors, supplies 
and equipment, remodeling, costs of school operation during non-school hours? 

Ve support a ''maintenance of effort*' provision. Our experience indicates that max- 
imi»m flexibility in the use of fundP is essential. This should include authorizing 
minor alterations to schools t> facilitate greater community access and use. 

4. There is a noticeable lack of criteria for selecting grant recip- 
ients in the proposed legisli<tion. It is ^^portant that Congress indicate its 
intf^N^ for the direction of these funds, vnder Title I, we suggest that grants be 
Bade to colleges and universities offering community school training programs which 
vlll prepare the coordinator tp pull together and organize community resources to 
meet community needs. Such a program should include exposure to the concepts of 
social work, community organization and coordination, and recreation. 

In Title II, the criteria for selection of community school grantees 
should include a provision for citizen participation In developing the plan and 
continuing citizen involvement, and the extent of cooperative effort between ex- 
isting agencies ond level of involvement of other groups in developing and imple- 
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Renting the program. 

5, The allotment of community school grant funds on b- population basis doe 
116^, seem to be supported by a sti*.ng rationale. The present bill would provide 
states with a population below 5 ^^llllou with a maximum of A projects. A state 
between IC to 15 million could receive 6. This does not necesiiarlly relate to the 
apportionment of dollars, since there Is no inaxlmum grant am^Mint. Ve ^ave prepared 

a break^down of projects by state under the present fonpula (eopy attaclied). There 
Is some Indication from past programs that projects of tb/s nature do best in smaller 
communities where agencies and programs can be idcntiflyd and unified. Further, 
larger cities often have a broader range of supplemental fv^^ing ;^rogra^ to assist 
them. Ve suggest that the Committee re-examine this provision. A possible alter-- 
native would be regional allotment of funds with direct competition between projects 
vrlthin each region. A second altefxiative would be apportionment for more or less 
por<ulous areas, with project compt^cition within each category. 

6. Ve are aware of the current controversy over the usefulness of 

ildvlsory Councils in connection^ with Federal funding programs. Ve believe that a 

strong case exists for c*:i>Atlng one here. Success in the community school area 

will depend on the cv,Nopexatlon of several disciplines and groups, and the field 

is new and open to change. An Advisory Council can help. Ve recommend that 

present membership and requirements for appointment, as well as duties, be more 

clearly enunciated. Ve recoioLSnd the following language for Section 302(a). 

''The Council shall Include representatives of the 
various services Intended to be provided in commun- 
ity school programs." 

Ve also suggest that & time limit be aet for the appointment of members and for 

replacements* Ve support expansion o£ Council functions (Sec. 303) to include 

review of program regulations. 
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ATTACHMENT 



States with a population less than five million (A projects) 



Alabama 


Nebraska 


Alaska 


Nevada 


Arizona 


New Hampshire 


Arkansas 


New Mexico 


Colorado 


North Dakota 


Connecticut 


Oklahoma 


Delaware 


Oregon 


District or -^lumbla 


Rhode Island 


Georgia 


South Carolina 


Hawaii 


South Dakota 


Idaho 


Tennessee 


Iowa 


Utah 


Kansas 


Vermont 


Kentucky 


Virginia 


Louisiana 


Washington 


Maine Marylr><| 


Vest Virginia 


Maryland 


Vleconsln 


Minnesota 


Wyoming 


Mississippi 




Mi'^sourl 




M^vtanA 





States with population of more than 3 million but les^ than 10 million (6 projects) 

Florida Michigan 
Indiana New Jersey 

Massachusetts North Carolina 

States with populatic^ more than 10 million but less than IS million (8 projects) 

Illinois Pennsylvania 
Ohio Texas 



States vith population more than fifteen million (10 projects) 
California New York 
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Senator Williams. Our next witness is Dr. Ernest Dow, executive 
secretary, Navional Association of Black Adult Educators. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ERNEST DOW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAI, ASSOCIATION OF BLACK ADULT EDUCATORS 

i 

Dr. Dow. Mr. Clmirmaii, may I comineiul the coinmHiec for sockinfr 
the broadest input and response to the. iuiportixnt piece of legislation 
S)efore us, the Senate bill No. 335. 

I am here today to exi)ress the supportive ])osture of the National 
Association of IMuck Adult Educators to the Community School 
Center Development Act. 

The concept and movement of conununity education, with its 
diagnostic approach to connnunit}" needs and problems, its emphases 
on inventor}' and functional use of conununity resources, its thrust 
toward meanin^rful curricula, imaginative educational materials and 
methodolop:ies, its insistence on heterogeneous and deniocratic com- 
munity participation, have influenced us to view community e(hication, 
objectively executed, as an indispensable link to other learning factors 
necessftr3''*to the establishing, developing, and maintaining of hfelong 
education a^i a way of life in the United States. 

This bill, which lias been placed in your charge^ provides a com- 
mencing viable vehicle to facilitate the beneficial ramifications of 
education and learning for all people, at all ages, and in every status 
of life. 

A process and procedure for communication, the sharing of ideas, 
and consensus implementation are necessary for a people\s enterprise, 
which education is. Therefore, we are encouraged to see Unit tliis bill 
provides for a consortium of associations and responsibilities involving 
the Federal, State and local levels of people, agencies, and schools. 

We are pleased that the Conunissioner ot Education has beeii given 
advocacy' and education. For we see as a concomitant benefit, in liis 
oilice, whicli touches every level of education, and in ever}" corner of 
this countr3% the singular opportunity of stimulating the minds of the 
A)nerican peo^)le to the requisite leve^ of consciousness, through on- 
going orientations, to embrace the p'w losophy that a literate people 
enhances the lives of each other, tiiat education is the vehicle for 
enliglitenment and deserves the actual support and involvement of 
everyone. We make this comment, because we do not see or believe, 
that the American people have come to grips with {^uch a broad com- 
mitment to education. 

An education emphasis is able to achieve its objectives if its audi- 
ence can perceive their immediate hiterest being served, and can 
translate said services to realizable benefits. If people can understivul 
and visualize how Hnked systems will enhance their own lives, their 
families* and persons whom they know, at this pouit in time, they 
will give zealous support to the central source and to allied areas from 
which the benefits ilow. 

The above characteristics are essentially within community 
edijcation. 

Community education is the mortar for the national education 
enterprise. Cominaiinty education brings j^eoplc together in familiar 
surroundings, and involves them in each other's growth, and relevant 
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community vciiluros. It cliallciigcs tliem to in«kc use of existing 
fiicililios mid rosonrcoj; more iidoqnnlely. It helps tlicni to identify 
needs and problems, nnd together to tackle the needs and to solve 
the problems. 

Community education ,has the continuous potential to clothe every 
individual with a mantle of pride, the pride of achievement, and the 
pride of community. 

Community education brings together people of all ages, from 
diverse social, ethnic, and economic backgrounds arai puts thoni to 
work together in a familiar milieu. As the spirit of cooperation, new 
awareness, and an eagerness to learn and develop, barriers of prejudice 
could break down, and the cycles of misunderstanding and misinfor- 
mation diminish. 

All additional benefit from the community education centers and 
movement, besides developing new leadership for education and coali- 
tion of efforts, will be the providing of an environment in which ele-' 
mentary, secondary, and postsecondary education can be explained, 
their purposes, their objectives, their linkage to the aspiration of 
people, their commonality with all educational endeavor, and their 
inability to function adequately without communit}^ support be dis- 
cussed and understood. 

The sequel will be good. For, when people ave able to visualize the 
operation of education in miderstandable terms, identify and actualize 
their roles, they will apply ;5uch vigor to education that it will surge 
ahead. We view the community education centers and programs as a 
catalyst, the "moon-shot'* for national education's responsive growth. 

Community education v/ill bring greater understanding, enhance- 
ment, and audience to such ongoing educational efforts as; 

1. Educational activities for the aging and aged, such as the foster 
grandparent program, il.ji retired senior volunteer programs, programs 
to (le-iso!.ate senior citizens. 

2. Linguistic and community programs for stroke victims, the shell- 
shocked veteran, hearing-impaired persons, tapping such resources as 
the Gallaudet College. 

3. Occupational, manpower, and career education needs of the 
communities. 

4. The right to read programs, surfacing the reading crisis in the 
country, have it understood and win national support for literacy 
education. 

5. EEE — ecology/environmental education, survival educntion re- 
claiming the purity of the air, the water, and the living environment. 
These problems are not only scientific, they are also social and deal 
witli liunian interaction within the total enviromnent. 

G. Educational activities, wliicli relates to mental health and 
mental retardation. 

7. Education for the adequate and beneficial use of'^leasure time. 

Also we see the community education center and programs as 
media, which coming out of human experience, which because of its 
close proximity to people, their needs and their pr-^yblenis, have the 
pragmatic potential to address the needs of the black?^, and other non- 
uoniinnnt group members of the community, meaningfully. 

The minority citizen's right to c(iual education opportunities, 
unimpeded access to the economy of the country, sound occupational 
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training, good health programs, responsive curriculums, valid educative 
materials, proper recreation facilities, objective counseling, equitable 
and nonpatronizing participation and involvement in the community 
must be faced up to, and surfaced as hard societal problems, which 
must be resolved. 

The inequities visited upon blacks, native Americans, and other 
circumvented people by victims of insensitive and ignorant genera- 
tional attitudes must be confronted, handled with the same honnisty, 
which community education brings to other community and societal 
problems. Community education must evidence national and plural- 
istic accountability. 

Permeating the entire community education movement, there 
appear to be a hinting of an awareness to the needs supra. We believe 
that such hinVing is insufficient to bring about racial harmony, multi- 
ethnic, and mtilticultural involvement to community education and 
centers. 

We advocate that the community education movement announce 
that the achievement of racial harmony, respect, and cooperation 
between all peoples are high priority items on its agenda. 

The conmiunity education center and programs, if administered 
with courage, vision, and objectivity?', can serve the needs of all people. 
However, we put before this committee and the community ^^ducation 
movement the argument, that such an .end will not materialize by 
silent, subtle, and faint-hearted approaches to the human alienativjn 
in this country. ... 

People do not wish to live in communities pregnant with bitterness, 
suspicions, estrangement, and tension; but many times they do not 
know how to excise these de?^umanizing negatives. 

If the community education centers can effectuate a philosophy, 
which stresses that all people's needs and wants merit serious con- 
sideration, and should be satisfied, if they create a place and climate, 
in which all different kinds of persons can function m free and mutual 
association, then the community education movement, through its 
social education thrust, will nurture and create dynamic change^ in 
our society. 

The community education movement is operating in a most lius- 
picious clime. I can count as allied to its prospects the States of 
Florida, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, and Washington, 
which have appropriated funds for community education. 

Dr. Sidney r. Marland, Jr., the Assistant Secretary for Education, 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,, has spoken 
out in support of the community education movement. 

This movement has the support of national education and human 
services associations, such as the National Association of Black 
Adult Educators, the National Education Association, the National 
Association for Public and Contmuing Education, the National 
Association for the AdvancemehjVof Colored People, National Society 
of Professional Engineers, tb& tJmted States Jaycees, the National 
Urban League, the American Bar Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and many others, including the Govemois 
of Idaho, ^nd New Jersey. 

We have cited the above support to evidence the diversified but- 
tressing of the community education ^'^ocess and programs, and the 
high expectations and hope^^or this educative venture. 
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The community education movement, housed in community school 
centers, is an enterprise with a national thrust. It involves individuals 
and institutions, professionals and nonprofessionals, organixations 
and community ^Toups, business and industry, in a massive focusing 
of resources on tne educative, occupational, recreational, social, and 
other needs of each American. Its great promises demands and merits 
our support. 

Ways must be found to humanize power motives. Ways must be 
found to develop and share leadership. "Ways must be found to help 
man to strive for the things worth being, as well as for the things 
worth having." Community education, which is on the doorstep of 
every American, can help all citizens to learn whao to be and what to 
be able to do, as well as what to know. 

The National Association of Black Adult Educators believes, that 
as tho community education movement objectively meets the chal- 
lenges and opportunities before it, the quality of life for all people 
will be enhanced. 

Therefore, any effort, any activity, any legislation, which is viably 
in support of said movement wins our active endorsement. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my association, I am privileged to 
announce our support for the Community School Education Devel- 
opment Act. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony to this 
committee today. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much. Dr. Dow, it is a most 
helpful statement. We appreciate it. Where is your office and whele 
are you headquartered? 

Dr. Dow. I am in the District of Columbia at 1411 K Street. That 
is where we have our office. But I am associate professor in the School 
of Education, graduate division, adult education, of Federal T ^y 
College. 

Senator Williams Have you observed the community school pro- 
gram here in the District? 
Dr. Dow. Not specifically. 

Senator Williams. I think maybe you better and I better. 

Dr. Dow. I would agree with you. As a matter of fact, if I could 
make a comment, community education, of course, is so very close to 
people, and should be a concern to a broad spectrum of iriinority per- 
sons in the country. I think at this hearing today there should be more 
present. But I do not know whether they are cognizant at the present 
time of this movement, but it must move across the land because of 
its potential. Something must be done to move the propaganda to 
them so we can possibly activate the community education movement. 
To this end, I pledge the cooperation of the association. 

Senator Williams. Excellent. Thank you very much. 

At this point, I order printed all statements of thos^ who could hot 
attend and other pertinent material submitted for tk6 record. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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University of Missouri - St. Louis 




800 J Natural b/idge Roid 
St. Lo:i3, Missouri 631 21 



EXTENSION DIVISION 
Midwest Community Educttion Development Center 



Telephone 
314 453-5772 



July 5, 1973 



Mr. Claiborne Pell 

United States r>?.nate 

Committee o" £-i6oi.- and Public Welfare 

Washing tea, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. t^U^ 

I regret to ir-form you that I will nol able to appear before the 
SubcommiCtee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on July 12, 1973. I .W notified Mr. Oriole, by phone, to 



I support Senate Bill 335 vhol.ehea;;Kedly and have prepared a written 
statement which 1 hope will indio-:.*-; aow we in Missouri feel about 
community education. 

I appreciate this opportunity and I am very sorry that I will not be 
able to appear in person. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Everett? Eii Nance K tec tor 
Midwest Community Ebvjcixri^o? 
Development Center 



Ainrric:nn AssiMiiiilinn of ( Jiinnriinilv am] \un\uT t J)llt•>;(►^ 

Honorable Claiborne Fell Julr 16, 1973 

Subcommittee on Education 
Committee on Labor and Public 

Well are 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. i'.0510 

Dear Senator Pel?.: 



The American Association of Comnumlty and Junior Colleges would like to take the 
opportunity to comment for' tile record on S.335, the Community School Center Develop- 
ment Act, on which public hearlngii were held July 11 and 12 of this year. 

We generally support the bill, and have cooperated with the bill's proponents in 
analyzing tlie'bill and giving technical assistance for its Improvement. At a re* 
cent meeting In which we participated, a number of changes and Improvements were 
recommended. Many of these Ideas were incorporated into testimony given at the 
liearings. It 1^ our hope that, if the bill Is to be given serious consideration, 
these recommendations will be codified and the bill changed accordingly. 

The Association applauds both the concepts of the community school e..id the dedlca* 
lion of its advocates. It would seem to us that federal encouragement nf the use 
of local schools for a variety of community purposes would stimulate national in' 
terest in community education and help more communities to i^e in this (direction. 

Our one concern, unless the bill Is revised slightly, is that th^.s prog).<rr. mighc 
potentially cause eitlicr conflict or duplication the local level* *• .y community 
coM. ges are currently serving as community schools in the very sen-.ti (ri.vlsloned 
by this bill. But, if the enacted program should focus too narrowly r»i< ti;!> delivery 
system rather than the objectives to be served, it Is conceivable th&i a community 
school could be established In an elementary school just a few blocks from a community 
college which Is serving slnlliar purposes. 

This would be wasteful and an unnecessary duplication of services. The potential 
ior onfllct is not by any means confined to this particular sort of confrontation. 
A much wider variety of local social and educational agencies are involved in community 
education programs and all of these organizations could be viewed competitors with 
local school districts. 

The intent of this bill Is to fill a need In places or circuitiRtances in which the 
need Is not presently being met. However, to make it clear that wasteful duplica* 
tion is not contemplated, we support the suggestion made by Mr. 'Van Voorhees In 
his testimony on July 12, that community schools should serve to coordinate community 
resources* i>ull varieties <>f existing resources together and integrate them into 
a plar or prcgran. he urged a coordinated, conjunctive effort of all organizations 
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Senator Pell Page Two 



which want to be involved in community education activities • 

This problem could be handled through some changed in the language oi Title II 
of the bill, which, in general, does not give the Commissioner of Education 
sufficient guidance on the selection of specific projects within the states. 
To protect against the establishment of duplicative systems in local areas, 
two points could be added: 

(1) Section 201 (a) could be amended to read "The Commissioner may, 
upon proper application, make grants to local educational agencies 
In conjunction with other local Bgenctes for the establishment 

of new community school programs and the expansion of existing ones." 
This would eT)sure that local health, recreation, social, and 
educational agencies (other than the LEA) aie Involved in the 
planning of the projects. 

(2) Section 203, which gives the only advisories on criteria for delect** 
ing recipients, could usefully be expanded in a number of respects. 
For our purposes, one point should be a required survey of existing 
community education facilities in the community in question* This 
would help verify the need for such a service in that particular 
ares and by the aame token ensure against duplication* 

Although not related to the problem of duplication, we would support an additional 
change in Title II, which would be helpful in giving more flexibility in the 
use of funds available to any one state* The system outlined in Section 202 
would give statea with jc populatioi^ a fixed number of projecta, which would 
make It necessary for each of the state 'a projects to be of exactly the same 
size avjd cost, whereas it la quite conceivable that leaser funds, to give a 
boost to a greater number of existing projects, might be the tuoat desirable use 
the money in some states. A more flexible system would apportion total pro- 
gram funds to the states on the basis of their population aa a percentage of 
total population* Funds thus apportioned could be allocated in the most appropriate 
manner in the individual atates* 

Thank you very much for penal ttlrg us to express our views* If you should 
have any further queatlonSi, please contact us* 



Sincerely, 

Claire Olson 
Acting Vice President 
For Governmental Affairs 



CT0:rfl 
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fe^^ Virginia Commonwealth University 



J»ly lb, 1973 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
Senator, Rhode Island 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Sir: 

I wish to support the legislation (SB, 335) regordins 
iroplement'iitlon of the Community Sohi;)ol Program. To my 
knowledge, there is no existliiig program to support community 
education development either k\t the federal level or in 
the state of Virginia. 

If this coBMunioy program la to >>d given the opportunity 
it deserves, federal legislation is important. With this 
bill it can receive the necessary identification, coordination, 
and aur^fiort systaM that is needed i 

The Richfflond area needs triis ''involvement" approach to 
solving ccn»unity problems. I know of no other program that 
can compare with the comprehensive coniraunity school. 

Sincerely yours. 




Robert T. Prossard 
Asspciate Professor 
3<;iiool of Education 
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3401 \}iuti>aKd '^oad 
Uo^dwtL JKd. 20785 



9fco« . 7733043 
July 18, 1973 

> 

Senator Clayborne Pell, Chainnan 

Sub-Ccrnnittee on £<jtucatloD of the Senate Committee 

for iAbor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Vaahtngton, D«C* 



Dear Senator Pel'., 

I have recently discussed with Dr* Larry Decker, Director of the Mid- 
Atlantic Center at the University of Virginia; Mr* Fred Aranha, Assistant for 
Conommlt^ School Coordination, D*C. Public Schools, and other educators in 
attendance some of the basic ingredients in testimony at recent sub-canmlttee 
hearings on Senate fill! #335 * Comevilty School DevelopDient Act* 

I would like to subnlt/t'or the .'record, ny vievs as an elerseaitary 
Principal in Prince Oeorge'^ County, Maxyland* For the past four years, in 
cooperat5x>p Ith the connRf^tity Bi\d staff, I have done detailed planning and 
seriously* explored many avenues in an effort to Implement the concepts of 
CoW)^tlty Education* It has been our experience, after many hours of labor, 
xhnt It la a total fallacy to think that existing federal legislation encoapasses 
or pkTovides the necessax?' ciljnate for support and implementation of Coiimunlty 
Edacfttion in public schools at the local level* It was 117 understanding that 
tb« aclninlstrative position taJcen in testino^y was that existing legislation was 
A'j^proprlate for funding for Conmunity Education Programs* After serious attempts 
for funding under the Kodel Cities titles and dlscussi-^ns with our Coordinator 
for Federal Programs wc have had constant barriers anri fknistratlons* 

Ob behalf of our community and our Covnnmlty Education Council I trould 
like to urge the successftil passage of the enalblng legislation that would aid 
In Cccmmmlty Education Develoinent* It has certainly been our experience that 
federal, state and local support bases need further seed money that would allow 
orTimunltles to capitalise on the success that has been denonstrated by 6OO to 
100 school districts In ^ or 6 states that have provided state support. 

Because or our consAlttment to ccamunlty Involvement.-;, inter**ageney 
coordination, llfe^long learning, and the nature of the leaiAlng experiences that 
are basic to Community X^ducatlon, we, as one school, have attempted, by voluntary 
effort, to Implement Cowiunlty Mucatlon at Dodge Park ^enentary* Due to the 
heroic dedication to t/ils concept of Community Education fay our staff and 
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commanily our program h«fi been most euccessful* In the first year, 1971-72, 
our program grew Xrom «i Initial enrollmw-v of 37 adults to a total enrolljient 
of over lyOOO coamnonlty children , jrouthsi and adults in after-school md 
evening classes and actlvitlds* During the pasi ^cbt "these figures swelled by 
alBOst ^&3%» At the present tine other cconnmities and school staffs in our 
county are nov asking us to help them initiate such programs* Althou^ we are 
proud of our initial successes ve, like nanjr school systctnsy are in desperate 
need for planned approaches and for direc>i2r o/ leadership, which we feel ♦iie 
Various titles for support and training J-^ the Cv^unlty School OevelopRient Act 
will be vital to make the Ijnpact on this area of xVhica^^onal change* 

As a pi»actlcing elonentary PriJicipal I wouXa like to strongly endorse the 
CORponenta of this bUl and ask that you pXease include the Dodge Park Connunity 
Education Center among the strong supporters of the Community School Center 
J}f»'r<slcmfnt Act. We feel that it represents a significant first st »p in addressing 
w.M^aI needs* Xovt efforts in this regard have our complete enoorsor.flnt and 
yon .ive our gratiVu > for sponsoring this proposed legislation. Pleas f''^fil ftee 
to cc\l on us if we can further your efforts in this regard* 



Sincerely yours ^ 




Dr* Kyi*ljr(arle Farrell, 
Principal 
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wf%'»VCRSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



COLUMBIA. S. C. 20208 



ei education 



July 20, 1973 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Senator Pell: 

1 want to go on record supporting S. 335 "To promote development 
and expansion of community schools throughout the United States*'. 

While it is true that existing legislation could be used, it is 
vitally necessary that the Congress send a clear signal regarding the 
proposition contained in S33^< I say this because; 

(1) a growing need of institutions of higher education 
to train community school directors. 

(2) the need to expand programs already in existence 

(3) the fast developing interepl in coiLftfunity education on 
the part of local school districts in South Carolina " 
and the dire need for money to help start programs. 

The bill has particular Importance for South Carolina where Important 
benefits of this approach have derived for desegregation efforts. 



Sincerely» 




Leon H. Lessinger 
Dean 



LML/nr 
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BOARD Of (DUCATION 
ChMitf t. WhtiinR 

Mn. tomnr T CoWintiih 

A. hrnn GoJilo 
Mtmbrr 

Ruditcy W. tolinion 

Oaydon S Mctlrc IH 
Mtmter 



M». Sut V. Milh 
Mtfnlwr 

I. Rifhton Roberlion 

Inte I. Wdii.li. 
Mtmbrr 

M». Rulh S. Woir 

Caii W. Hdtiel 
Ser rel«ry< f /^wrer 

Nul M. NutilMum 
AtlOfney to ihc Bo*ni 



ADMINISTRATION 

Cail W. HmicI 
iuptrinirndtnt 

rhr*^ I. (ck»t 

)olin M. Rvvi* 

C«or|» H. Robmion 

Robfit t. Shocliln 
Aiuutm Supcftnltndcnti 



Prince George's County Public Schools 

UPPER MARLBORO, MARYLAND 2O870 • TtLtPHONE 301 (i27-4dOO 

July 23» 1973 



"*x^e Honorable Claiborne Pell 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Pell; 

It has recei/:!^* come to attention that 
your cotnmlttee Is considering a Bill to promote 
development and expansion of community schools. 

Prince George's County, Maryland, which 
operates the 10th largest school system In the 
country. Is now moving In this direction* As a 
Board member with extensive interest In this field, 
I have found it difficult to find funding support 
and the other necessary support from policy makers 
In the fields of political laadersb'.p and education. 

A pilot project which encourages community 
Involvement, increased opportunity for citizens, 
improved co^K«^^lty-school relations and interagency 
'too]/«ratlon would be a welcome addition to any 
BCfx^ol system. 

7n our own sys^'en we have a modest beginning, 
one ccKmunlty school In a school district of 240 
fAiblic schools! 

I urge your continued support for successful 
passage of community school Bill # 335, Community 
School Center Development Act. 



Sincerely, 




yVice President 



JTG:bjd 



Board of Education of Prince George's County 
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Mid-Atlantic Center for 

CommunityEducation 

UniveriitY of Virginit School of F.duc«tion 
ChaHottesvitte. Virginia 22903 Telepltone: (703) 924*3625 



July 19, 1973 



The Honorable Senator Claiborne Pell 
Chairman, Suh- Committee on Ktlucation 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Drlcksor* Huildin^; - New Senate Office 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, i). C. 'J)b\0 

Dear Senator Pell; ^ 

1 attended the recent Senate Education Sub-Committee hearings on Senate Bill #335 
Community School Development Act. Consideration of the questions asKod by Senator 
William during the first day of testlm/»oy and yourself and Senators J^'lts, Stafford, 
and Kennedy on tie second day has prompted mc to submit the follow', tg items for 
the record. Knclosed is a letter of January 19, 1973 In response to an Inquiry from 
Representative Don ??iegle regarding the claim by Administration officials that 
existing federal progtAms provide adequate aid and support for Cor,/nunity Education 
l>evelopmcnt. 

Several questions were directed towards defining Community School and Community 
Ed>/eation. T^ierefore, enclosed are excerpts from my recast book Foundations of 
C ^>mmunitv Loucatiom 

Also enclosed are two chapters <^ the Research ,»^dy "An Administration Assessment 
of the Consequences of Adopting Community Education in Selected Public School Districts" 
to help document the possible benefits of adopting Community Education. 

1 feel this material will add to the testimony and written documeot submitted during 
the July 11 and 12 senate hearings. 

^^espect fully, ^ 

"Larry E. Decker 
Director 

cc: National Commuaity School Educatiou ,/iSsociation 



oCf^VlNG « Virginia « W. Virginia « Washington D.C. « Delaware « Maryiand « ;^ ^otina • S.Carolina 
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The Honorable Doniild W. Ricgle, Jr. 
Congress of the United StiitC'S 

House of Representatives 
Room U»03 

Longworth Hoi se Office Building 
Washington, U.C. 20515 

Dear Kr. Riegle: 

I an pleased to respond to your Inquiry regarding the Corrnunlty School 
Center Dcvelop.T.ent Act, and specifically, to the fiscal Tr.anagement of 
Comrr.unlty Education. 

I stongly feel that Mr. Elliot R1ch«vdson's claim that existing federal 
proijran'.s provide adequate aid for Corr-Tiunlty School developr.ent Is based on 
false f.ssL'T.ptlons. There Is no question that certain procrar; coxponents of 
Ccn:r.un1ty Education ari covered under existing federal legislation such as 
Adult Education Act, Older Av.er leans Act» Vocational Education Act, t'an- 
power Develcprr.cnt and Training Act and r.any others » but this frac,riCntat1on 
and the various admlnlstratli e procedures and regulations of existing 
•federal leiJisUtlon create problcr.s iu duplicating sorne services and In 
deveVjplng'a fle'\-?very and organizatlor.al systeni which provides the full 
scor^e and quality of educational » social, economic and corrjiunlty develcprr.Lnt 
fiiiictlons needed so desperately at the local Itvel. 

A coord UiD ting and interlocking relationship Uetv.'oen federal legislation 
end the dcvelcpn'.ent of a co:r.prehcns1ve system of Corr.unity Education. .is 
alir.ost totally lacking. To r.y "knowledge the only existing federal legislative 
programs which h<ive funded the bask organizational systen of the total 
Corr-unity Education concept is "odel Cities Proqrcr.s and a fevi E.S.l.A. 
Title III prograns. I an concerned that far too often federal prograns 
provide financial support after the crisis has already developed. Another 
concern is that very fev/ federal prograns air.ed at the local level have 
given the consideration and proper guidance t>; training snd developing a 
process which will hopefully sustain a I0P5 tenr. "change action" r.odel of 
individual and cor-T.un1ty develcp:r.ent. 

To give you on indication of the scope of the St. Louis Park School 
District's Cor.T.unity Education program of which I have been the first 
Director, I have enclosed copies of program pror;ot1onal rr.aterials and re- 
lated infonnation. 
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The follov/ing is a list of federal pi'ogrofr.s which we row have in the 
St. Louis Park Ccrrjnunity Education Progi'a.'n. 

1. Adult Education Act of 1966 Title HI 

Adult Basic Education. Started F.Y. 71-72, $10,684 federal, $3,200 local; 
F.Y. 72-73 $24,207 federal, $4,5000 local. 

The A.B.E. program in St. Louis Park is edequately funded to provide the 
needed and desired level of service. But these funds and educational 
n«»eds were not even considereu in St. Louis Park until after the local 
funding of the general organizational structure of the Coix.unity Education 
Depart/nent. 

2» Older A'nerican Act of 1965 

Comprehensive Senior Citizen opportunities in a) Adult Education, 
b) Leisure and Recreation, c) Information and Referal,,d) Volunteer 
Services, e) Transportation. Started F.Y. 1972-73 $42,000 federal, 
$4,000 local; F.Y. 73-74 $30,000 federal, $20,000 local. 

The opportunities for Seniors in iJt. Louis Park are alt:o adequately 
provided with financial support by the present funding system. Again 
the progra.Ti v;as not considered until the cortbined cooitrrcnt of City- 
School efforts developed in Community Education. We now have what I 
v;ould consider one of the most outstanding developing and comprehensive 
Older tori cans Programs in the Upper Mid-West Region. 

3. Continuing Education Act of the State of Minnesota and supporting f«<!cral 
Adult Education fun<?$. 

A) General Education Development 

Hcfresher training and testing program for High School Certificate (6.E.D/ 
Started F.Y. 72-73 $3,501 state and federal, $1,967 local. 

This program is adequately funded in our school district. 

B) Adult High School Continuing Education Program . 

Started F.Y. 72-73 $15,893 state and federal, $6,348 local. 

The St. Louis Park School District's Certified Diploma Program for 
Adults Age 16 and Over Presently Out of Scl^ool is adequately funded. 

4. Social Security Act Title IV 

A) The St. Louis Park CoirjTiunity Education Department in conjunction 

with the Greater Minneapolis Diy Care Association and Hennepin County 
Welfare Department was the first Minnesota school district to be the 
primary sponsor of a summer Latch Key program for child care. The 
program operated frora 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. for a total of 60 children, ages 
6-12 years. 

Started F.Y. 72, $12,000 federal, $4,000 local.' 
This summer Latch Key program was adequately funded. 
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B) The St. Louis Park School District was also the first In the state to 
pilot ar. After School Latch Key Progran. Started in F.Y. 72 
approxinately $7»0CO federal, $2,000 local. 

The funding of child care services and the liscensing and processing In 
Minnesota through the State Welfare Departrnent Is less than desirable 
with delays the order of the day causing continuous crises. As you know. 
Social Security Act Title IV funding Is In serious question as a future 
funding source because of the existing presidential veto and conflict 
over the H.E'.W. budget allocation. 

Within the past two years, the St. Louis Park Cor.'nunity Education Progran has 
also explored funding and in several cases submitted applications or proposals 
which have been rejected or to date have had no action taken. 

1. Elementary-Second3«^y Education Act of 1965 

2. National School Lunch Act 

3. Onnibus Criir.e Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 

4. Education of the Handicapped Act 

5. Emergency Employment Act 

In a previous position as Director of the University of Oregon's Center of 
Leisure Study and Coir].T.un1ty Service, I also had an opportunity to write , 
and/or ad-iilnister several grants funded under federal programs on which you 
requested infomatlon, specifically (a) 'ligher Education Act of 1965 Title I, 
(b) Juvenile Delinqyency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 and (c) Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped Training Grants. 

Mr. Riegle, I certainly hope that ny reaction to your survey request will be 
of assistance in gathering if^formatlon for the hearings on the Conmunity • 
School Development Act. 

I v/ould be most pleased to participate or be of service in the hearings on 
this proposed bill or to discuss my thoughts with ;;'ou. Starting February 1, 



Kid-Atlantic Center for Canrnunlty Education 
Curry Memorial School of Education 
Universal ty of Virginia 
Education Building, Enniet Street 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22503 
Telephone (703) 924-3625 



Please contact m if 2 can provide any additional Information or be of assistance. 



^^^^ JyjuA:^ 

V* 



sincerely, 

Larry 2. Decker. Ph.D. 
Director, Con^nunity Education 



Enc, 

cc:' Nick Pappadokis, National Ccmunity School Education Assoc. 
Larence Eire, State- of Minnesota Connunity Education 
Paul Boranian, Minnesota Ccir-Jiiunity Education Assoc. 
vcr:.-:e Huchcs, Governors Council on Corr«T.unity Education 
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EXERPTS from: FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Larry E. Decker 
Pondell Publishing Company 
Midland, Michigar^. 1972 

Introduction 



Much is bems said about, the breakdown of the family and the 
community as nvoral forces in the lives of people. In Ihcir recent book, 
Melby and Kerensky point out that "the breakdown is not a matter of 
decay of individuals so much as the result of the violent upheavals in 
our society which result from science and technology."' Today, 
Americans arc confronted with a world in which rapid change, far 
reaching in scope and significance, is imposing stresses and strains on 
most established institutions. 

Education is among those institutions most being challenged to 
adapt to America's changing society. Education is besieged with 
pressures, both internal and externa!, to become more responsive to 
individuals^ needs and desires and to be more relevant and accountable 
lo the communities served. 

Because of the treniendous size and financial resources needed by 
educational inslitutionr.. cxtern'il pressures can only be expected to 
increase; and in fact, liVesc pressures are increasing at an accelerated 
rate. Internal pressures, although they may- not be as readily visible to 
- (he general pubhc, are also increasing. There is widespread recognition 
among educators that there are notable deficiencies and limita?'".>ns in 
i9G content, organization and administration of education. 

Rather slowly but surely, even educators have been forced to reach the 
conclusion that our present educational system is a stark failure with the 
poor, with the inner city and with llie black people and other minority 
groups. An even darker cloud is on. the horizon, and that is the growing 
. . rCdiiiation that in large medsure'dic whole system is obsolete. Wchave been 
so enthraUed by our piobleths wilh the disadvantaged that we have failed lo 
see our larger failure with all childfen and all people.^ 

Although niany people are concerned with educational change and 
many innovations are being prov.^ioted, there is very little change in 
education. Researchers have concluded that while many new ideas are i 



1. Vasil M. Kerensky and Ernest O. Melby, Education if ~ The Sociallmpcrative (Midland, 
Michigan: The Pcndcll Publishing Company, 1971 ) p. 102. 

2, Ibid., -yi. 21. 
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being promoted and iidopted in cducationul institutions, their con- 
sequence i.s little altenilion in tlic structure und function of education.-* 

Community education is being used by eommunilies to attempt to 
make education more relevant and accountable. Although it is called an 
educaiionul innovation, the above t^enerah'zation about educational 
innovations may not be true of community education. Very little 
research has been -done on community education, especially its 
consequences* but the Htile evidence that is available seems to indicate 
that the consequence of its iidcptibn Is change in the roJe of the public 
school and in lay and 'professional views on the comprehensiveness of 
education*'* 

One explanation for its apparent difference from other educational 
innovations is that community education is not really an innovation. It 
is new to the extent that it conceptualises education differently and 
possibly more broadly than other education concepts and proposes a 
different educational process. But many of its features are not new. 
Community education is really an eclectic philosophy that combines 
many desirable aspects of educational movements of the past and 
present into a dynamic concept of education readily adaptable to 
today's society and ficxible enough to be adapted to the future. 

It is difficult to exactly or precisely define community education 
because the piiilosophy encompasses both a process and programs/^'Thc 
implementation of communily education varies in any specific situation, 
so that no two community education programs arc identical. Intrinsic 
in the comnjunity education philosophy is the belief that each propram 
should rollect its specific communily, and the dynamic and self-renewal 
processes in the philosophy demand that changes and modifications 
occur as times and problems chance. Thus, there is diversity in 

community education programs. It is this diversity that is the strength 
of the philosophy but wliich makes it difficult to describe in a succinct 
definition. 



3. MHiipan Dcpactmcnt <^f Education* Rfscardi Implications for h'Jucerional DifftmotK > jr 
paptffs presented at the Natlonvit Conference on Diffusion of Etlui-ation Idcjs (l-jst t ng, 
MichiuAn: 1%S> p. la 

4. Lany E. Dccke<, **An Administrative AsJCisnient of the Consequences of Adopting 
Community nUucation" (unpublished dissertation, MicUtgan State UnWcisity, 197 1)« 

5. Jack Minzcy and Clyde I.cTaitc, Community Education^ ProRrom to t*roces& (Midland, 
Mi In/." r f t IMVtH li,. I'. .'11 
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The Comniunily 

In an urban society, \\k use of the term •^community" has changed, 
and it has a less precise definition now than at other times in our 
history. As defined in one researeli project coneerned with rural' 
communities, 

a community is a population aggregate, inhabiting a contiguous dclimitable 
area, and having a set of basic service institutions; it is conscious of its local 
unity and is able to -act in a collective way to solve or try to solve, its 
problems.* 

While this definition niiplit be applicable in rural areas ami small 
towns, it does not adcqtiately describe a commtmity in otlier settings, 
ie., urban, regional, state, national or international, hi these settings a 
geographical definition does not accurately describe a community. A 
broader definition is necessary. As John Dewey visualiited a com- 
munity, 

men live in a community by virvtic of (he things ahioh they have ih : mnion; 
and coniniiniicalion is tlie way in which tlu-y come to possess things in 
common. What ihcy must have in otdcr to form a conmiututy or society arc 
aims, beliefs, aspirations, knowledge -a conmion understanding - like- 
mindedncss as the sociolugists say , ... ' 

Defined in terms of communication and common intetL-iis, an 

individital, a school or an area may he a member of several 

conimiinitics. For the purposes of this monograph, the following 
definition will be used: 

A community is a group: 

1. in which tncmherihip is valued as an end in itself, nicjcly as a Vncans 
10 oiher ends: 

2. that concerns itself with many and significant aspects of ihc lives of 
members; 

. 3. that allows competing facricns; 

4. whose members share commitment to common purpose and to 
; procedures for handling conllicl within the group; 

5. whose members share T'^ponsibiliiy for the actions of the group; 

6. whose members have enduTi)<e and extensive personal contact with each 
other.^ 



1. Mauiite t*. Stay and Fciiis N. CrauToid, The Conmiuniiy School attd Community Srlf 
Imtnovcmeni: A Ra-inv of the Mu hifijn Coinmuniiy School Scnitc Prof:ram. Jttty I. 19^5 to 
(htobcr I. 1953 (l-ansinf, Micliipjn: Cbii L. Tayloi. Superintendent of Public Instniclion. 
19S-1)p.27. 

2. lohnVt^^ty.Dcmocracycttd Education {Yiciv yotk', Macmilian Co.. 1916) p. 5. 

3. I-Jcd M. Newman and Donald SV. Oliver. *'niiucation and Community" //jn'jrJ ft/i<fa//Ofw/ 
RiTkw, Vol. 37. Uintei. 1967. pp. 6M06 vs quoted in Vavil .M. Kcrcnsky and liinesf, O. 
Mclby. Education W iMidrjnd, Micliii.Jn; Tb': Pcndcll PuJilMtIng Co., 1971) pp. 159-160. 
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Possible Sources of Confusion ' 

A possible source of confusion is pointed out by John Dewey in his 
preface to Elsie Clapp's book. Although he wrote about progressive 
education, by analo^iy what he said is equally true of community 
education. 

The confusion in public discussion of educational problems docs not arise 
from uaing "progressive education" instead of "new education" or vice versa. 
It arises from using tliese designations as if iliey were proper names, denoting 
a singular entity ... 1 bhall use the designation "progressive education" and 
"the piogrcs.sivc education movement" as common names, that is a 
convenient linguistic means of referring to a whole complex of diversified 
movements and efforts to improve the practice and theory of education.^ 

There may also be some confusion between the terms '^community 
education" ;ind "coinmuniiy school." In some instances the two terms 
seem to be used interchangeably while in others, **community 
education" and "community school" are quite distinct. 

Although the tcrn^ "community school" is the older, more widely 
used term and is often used in the literature In referring to the 
philosophy, some writers are concerned that its iiiiplication is too 
narrow and feel that 

It is probably desirable th3t the word school be abandoned entirely, and 
education substitiiVcd for it. The term scliool has been employed traditionally 
in a highly restricted sense. It implies an emphasis on intramural activities 
designed primarily to satisfy the specific individual and social needs of the 
immature. Tlic term education wiH designate mere appropriately a dyrTamic 
social function designed ^o meet ti)e more inclusive individual ;'.:nd social 
needs of all persons at any stage of thei: development.^ 

In this monograph, the term comnnadty education will be used to 
mean the philosophy and the term c^imiunity school to mean the 
agent by which the philosophy is impieirtented. 



K nisic K. Clapp. Tlie Uses of Resources in /education (New York: IJarpcr and Brothers, 
1952) pp. vii'viii. 

2. Paul ]. Misncr, "A Community Education Center," The Conwuinhy Schoo}, ed. Samuel 
Everett (New York: O. Appleton-Century Company. 1938) p. 51. 
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Community Education 

Commv\nity education has coiiccrns beyond the training of literate, 
economically efficient citizens wild" reflect the values and processes of a 
particular social, economic or political setting, hi addition to these 
traditional educational tasks, it is directly concerned with improving all 
aspects of living in the community in the broad meaning of commu- 
nity ... the local, state, regional, national and international com- 
munities. Community ' education endeavors to enrich the homes and 
neighborlioods in an effort to improve the learning opportunities of all. 
Within the philosophy is the acceptance of the premise, "If it is true 
that the cultural ch'mnte controls behavior, then it is the role of 
(community education) to attempt to improve. the cultural climate at 
the same time that it educates the children.'** 

For a community to successfully adopt community educationvit is i 
necessary that the i,/eat majority of individuals within the community 
approve the large social values implicit in the following theses: 

a) The potential evils of a technological civilization can be trunsformed 
into human assets only by the cooperative crealion of comnuinily-life 
patteriiis within whiich socially sigtiiHcant growth of personality is 
guaranteed to all persons. 

b) When education funclioas a dynamic social activity, it represents the 
most appropriate means by which the processes and insiiitutions of 
democracy can be perpetuated and extended. 

c) To be rediistic, education must seek learning situations within the 
activities and problems of community life. 

d) Tha concept of educational administration must be reconstructed and 
extended to the end that it becomes a critical factor in the formulation 

• and execution of broad social policy.* *^ 



4. Clyde M. Campbell, The Community School an^i Us Adminittr^Mon, Vol /. No. 7 (Aprils 

5. Paul J. Misner, "A Corrtmunfty Education Center." The Community School, ed, Samuel . 
Everett (New York: D. Appleton-Centmy Company, 1938) pp. 53-58. 
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The above values and choices are implicit in the Nationa! 
Community School Education Association's 1968 official statement of 
policy; 

(Community education) is a comprehensive and dynamic approach to public 
educaiion. U is a philosopliy ihat pervades all segmenifi of education 
programming and directs the thrust of each of them towards the needs of the 
community . . .(It) affects all children, youth and adults directly or it helps 
to create stmosphci'e and environment in which all men find security and 
self-confidence, thus enabling them to grow and nw/iurc in a community 
which sees its schools as an integral part of community hfe.^ 

The implcmcnfation of the community education philosophy does 
not result in a program or even a series of programs. It results in 

a process whereby communities become involved in their own problems end 
needs. It does not do things for people but ihrougli people ... a process that 
is continuous and changing over the life span of a communiiy's efforts and 
somewhr.l different in every community.^ 

Community education is not limited in its application. It is 
applicable to any community, rural, suburban or urban and 

whether community life is deteriorating or developing (because) the purpose 
of community education is to arouse and give direction to community 
self-help that will spur a steadily broadening economic and cultural 
development.* 

The Community School 

Although the theory of community education recognizes many 
educative institutions in a community and does not single out any one 



6. National Cor/imuniJy School Education Association. ''Philosophy of Community 
Education," Scc^/znd Annual Directory of Membership, p, 6. 

7. Curtii Van Voorhccs "The Community Hdu:ation Development Center," The Conimuiv^V 
Schoolaiid Its Adnmistration. Vol. MI, No. 3,(No\cml^cr, 1968). 

R. Willard \V. Bcatty, "The Nature and Purpose of Comvn unity Education.*' Commit mi y 
Educonon: Primiplc and Pfociicci From World Wide Lxpcricucc, The l'itiy-l:is:ht Ycaibook of 
the National (Chicago: University of Chicago Fie-ss, 1959) p. 1 2, 
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of them as more important than the others.. the focus of attention has 
fallen on the public schools. Community education is most often 
implemented through a community's schools. It is because community 
education is a ilynaniic process and because the schools have a unique 
position in the community that they have become The philosophy's 
implcmentatioji agents. 

While William Yeager is not writing about community education, ha 
adequately describes the adaptable nature of the school's position. 

Although the public school is but one of many inllucncing ediicaiiona! 
institutions, it pcftbrms for society a unique function. This function is that of 
formal education in contrast with the incidental educational nature of other 
social institutions. Thus, the public school may be said lo be an educational 
supplement for childhood designed to perform those cdiica'ional tasks which < 
no other social institution is performing or which are being performed 
inadequately. Since democratic society tends to be dynamic, the school must 
be ready to assume desirable educational functions which have been 
abandoned by other social institutions, and to inaugurate other educational 
activities which may in time be assumed by other social institutions or 
absorbed by a new educational process.'' 

The public school's educational position is not the only reason it is 
the ideal agent to :ichieve the purposes of community education. It has 
become the implementation agent also becatise 

. , , the public school has played the traditional role of common denominator 
in our society, and today is an institution truly representative of all classes, 
creeds and colors; the physical plants of the schools, reprosent-ng a huge 
community investment, are perfectly suited for community recreation and 
education and the use of these facilities eliminates the need for a costly 
duplication of facilities; the schools are geographically suited to serve as 
neighborhood centers for recreation, education and democratic action and by 
their nature are readily accessible to every man, wom^?n, and child 

Because it can extend itself to all people, the public school can 
tH'^r^hrl forces in the coinmunity and can provide lead^irship in 



9. William A. Yeager, Home - School - ConimuiiUy Relations, (Piltsburgli: University of 
Pitlsburgh»t939)p.21. 

10. C. S, Harding Molt, "The Rinl Community School Concept as 1 Sec It," Journal of 
EJucationatSoiiohKy (Vol. 23, No. 4, 1959> p. UJ. 
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mobilizing community resources to identify and solve comniunity 
problems. Hence, the communiiy sciiool serves as a catalytic agent in 
the community. It becomes *'a unifying force o/the community rather 
than merely a social institution /// the community/' 

It is generally agreed by community educators that: 

a community scliool is one wliich serve?, people of all ages ihroiiglioul (he day 
and year: whicli helps them learn how !o iniprove the quality of personal and 
group living; which organizes the core of the curriculum around the major 
problems they face; which uses the inquiry method of teacliing and througli it 
uses all relevant learning resources of tlic comniutiity as well as of the library 
and classroom; and whicli is planned conducted and'constanily evaluated by 
school and community people together, including youth still in school.'^ 

In order to accomplish the goals of community education, 
educational opportunities for all citizens and community improvement, 
through self-help programs, the community school must: 

a) Help develop a sense of community within the social group. 

b) Help the group develop t>fe skills of community process.' , " 

c) Be a community itself and CKemplify the. community process in its adult 
and pupil relationships. 

d) Utilize community activities and community problems in its program and 
take the school group fjito community life for the mutual benefit of both 
school and community. 

e) Personify the iiiJ:hority of tlie community, serving the total community. 



12. Eduard G. Olseii. "^"iht Community School: Pattern for Progress,'* a mimcopraph of an 
address delivered at liic Conference on Community Education for School UourdMembers and 
School Administrators, Southwest Region. Arizona State University. Tcmpe, Arizona, ^farch 7» 
1969. 

II. Paul R. Hjnna and Robert A. Nashlund. "The Comniunity-Scliool Dclined." Ttte 
Community School, The Fifty-Second Ycjrbook of the Njtiondl Society for the Study of 
Education. PaH U. ed. Ncl&on B. Henry (Chicago: Univcuity of Chicago Press. 19S3) p. 55. 
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f) Supplement its own authority using various experts in the community as 
resource people whose Iny e>:p??^n(?ss is integrated with vhe school's efforls 
by the corps of cx^jert teachers on the staff. 

g) Develop the judgmental process so that it is primary to a large extent for 
pupils and to a certain extent for adults. 

h) Not identify itself only with the immediate comniunity» since the "rules of 
the game*' which struciure rlhe lorpf community are but a reflection of 
Vcgiona] and national patterns and 2H not the private property of the local 
community.'^ 

Hanna and Nashlund describe a community school by listing 
implementing criteria. i 

a) The community school is organized and administered in a manner which 
would fiirlhcr actions in the light of the commonly accepted beliefs and 
goals of the society in which it operates. 

b) Community members and school personnel cooperatively determine the 
community schiool's role in attacking problems and thus plan its curriculum. 

c) Community members and school personnel both seek community problems 
forest udy and serve cooperatively in sensitizing ilie community Jo ihem. 

d) The community school is but one of many agencies, independently 
attacking some problems, serving; as a coordinating agency rn olhcr 
situations, and participaling as a liuni-r/iembcr in s(il) other circumstances. 

c) The community school nses ihe unique cxperlnciiS of all community 
members and agencies as each is able to contribute to the program of the 
school and, in turn, H utilized by them as it can contribute to iheir efforts, 
all in the common cause of community betterment. 

i) The community school is most closely oriented to the neigliborhood and 
home community; nevertheless, solutions to local probicms are souglil not 
only in relation to focal goals anJ desires but also iti light of the goals ar.d 
desires of each wider community. 



13. Milosh Munty?,n, *'Communiry School Concept: A Critical Analysis,*' TJii* Commuiuty 
School, The Tif^y-Secorid Yearbook of the National Society for the Study o*" 'tduc:ttion, Part 
U,ed. Nelson B. Henry iChicafo: University of Chicafo Pres':, 1953) p. 47. 

14. Hanna and Nashlund, *The Community-School Defined," pp. 59-61 . 
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A program labeled The Coniniunity-Scliool Program does not exist. 
Each coniniunity sciiool's program **is at once a trahsitioiKtl program to 
meet special needs and comprehensive program . . ."^^ Intrinsic to the 
concept of tlic comniunity school is the fact that: 

. . . Ilicsc schools should be widely diverse in Iheir aims, goals, programs- 
and ciuricnla as ihe communUies Ihey serve. This very divcrbi'y ... is one 
factor thai forges a common bond lo all community schools. DiffcK'nt as the 
schools il^cniselves may be. ihcy reflect the community, its self-concept, its 
future plans, its problems, iis will lo cliange. 

Although the programs of community schools differ wid<ely. most 
combined to some degree the four basic areas of community edu- 
catiot!: the community-centered curriculum, the vocations-centered 
curriculum, the community-centered function and tiie community- 
service function. 



1. Tttc vommumty-centcrcd ritrrivuhwi The community is considered as a 
resource for enriching ilie school program. For example, field trips, 
.<ipeakers, hobbyists. 

2. The voviitiom-t'emcrvil airrUvtunt Tliis area is similar lo ilie first one, but 
Jl stresses the community as a resource to give vocational and work 
experience lo publii; school students. Business and indusiry a?e often 
involved In designing the curriculum, providing employment and job 
couTiseling services, and offering adull classes for job training or retraining. 

3. The vommimity-ccntcrvd fanctian. The physical facilities of ihe schools are., 
used by various groups. The facilities lend themselves lo cuhwiral and 
recreational programs, exiended library services, meeting rooms for public 
forums, adult education classes, community suppers, and many other 
functions. The emphasis here is primarily on community use of the school, 
not school-community involvement. 



15. Lewis E. Harris, ''Community Schools: Motivating the Unmotivated," Cotnnnmity 
EiiucQtion Journai Vol. I.No.2(May. I970p.l7. 

16. Barbsn Hum, "An Introduction to tJic Community School Concept, Field Paper No. 20, 
Norihwcst Regional Educatlon;tl Laboratoiy, Portland, Oregon, p." I. 
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4. Tlic i-onmutnity'Si'nice function Emphusis is plncod upon school- 
community involvement to jjuprovc living in ilie ctuiiniunily. The school 
still pbys tJie role of community cemcr dc:>crihctl jbove, but the use of 
physical I'ljcilitics is coordiiuitcd ;ind planned. Tiic most .signiHcant I'caturc 
• of this area is that parts ot" the curriculuini focus on community problems 
with the common goal ol'achieving bLMieir living.'^ 

A community school proi^ram can also be divided into functional 
areas. In his laxonomy of community service functions, Max Raines 
divides a prdgram into; 

/ Personal Di.'i-tiopttient Funcfions - Those functions and activities primarily 
focuseii upon individuals or informal groups of individuals to help them 

■ Mcltievc a greater degree of personal self-realization and fulfillment. Tliis 
^;ategory includes the following functions: Career Development Function, 
i-.ducutional Extension Function. Cultural Development Function, and 
Lcisuie-time Activity Function. 

^ //. Commimiiy Development F/zz/c'/w/zs - Those functions .jnd activities pri- 
marily focused upon the social, physical, economic and political environ- 
ment of the community to improve the quahiy of life tor all citizens m such 
areas as housing, inler-proup relationships. nuK'el cities planning, etc. by 
working with the cst;u•li^hed .oig.ini/.ations, agencies and in.stiiutions. This 
category includes IMe fallowing functions: Conmuiniiy An;ilysis Function, 
Intcr-Agency Cooperation I'unciion, Advisory Liaison Function. Cublic 
Forum Function. Civic Action Function, and Staff Consultation !-unciicn. 

IIL Program Devchpment functions - JUosc functions and activities of the 
central staff designed to procure and allocate resources, coordinate 
activities, establish objectives and evaluate outcomes. Tins category includes 
the following functions: Public biformation Function. I'rofessional Devel- 
opment Function, Frogram Management Function. Conference Flanning 
Function. Facility Utilization Function, and Program Evaluation 
Function."^" 



17. Ibid., p. 9. 

18. M'ix R. Raines, "A Tavonomy of Community Scnice I-unetions/' niiincocraph from 
Community Sen ices t.eader>lup Woikshop, Micliip^m State Univeisity. Summer, 1970. 
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• CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Introduction 

The major purpose of this studyia to examine and com- 
pare perceptions* 0/ Regional University Community Education 
Center Directors and public school superintendents v/hose 
Gchool districts have adopted comn:ur.ity education. The study 
is designed to docurriOnt perceived effects of adopting com- 
munity educatiftn and to determine the level of significance 
between perceptions of Regional University Community Educa- 
tion Conter .Directors and public school superintendents from 
rural, suburban iwid. urbf?Ji school districts. 

The three major sections of the analysis of data are 

1) Perceived consequences of adopting community education. 

2) Rating of individuals* and groups' support for community 
education, 

3) Ey.presjned m?.jor benefit, financial sources, commitment 
and adoption level. 

Two null hypotheses and nine research questions v/cre 
presented in Chapter I. Each hypothesis and research ques- 
tion is treated separately in the' appropriate section. The 
data obtained along v/ith an explanation are reported in th^s 
chapter. 
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Perceived Conn<?n\ienf:e?p of Adontin^ Conmunity Education 

The null hypothesis tested for the difference between 

Regional University Coirmunity Education Center Directors and 

public school superintendents is . 

Ho 1 There v;ill be no significant, difference between 
the nean scores of Regional University Coirmunity 
Education Center Dire':tors and pUblic school 
superintendents from rural, suburban and urban 
school districts on itonis included in the adnin- 
istrative assessment questionnaire on the conse- 
quences of adopting community education. 

Ho 1;' = m^ = ffi^ = m, = 0 
I d :> k 

Table k-l 

RESULTS OF UNIVARIATi;: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
TOTAL 1--c:M: scores BETV/EEM 1) REGIOKAL CE'i^TSR DIRECTORS 
?) RURi\L SUPERIliTE'iIDEtlTS 3) SU3UR3AH SUPERIMTEilDEilTS 
/+) UR3M7 SUPERi:iTEMDE):0'S O.N ITEIIS TO ASSESS THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF AEOPTI^^G COl-SIDNITY EDUCATIOa^ 



Group 


N 


Mean 


1 


11 


125.82 


2 


39 


117.72 


3 


3k 


118.97 


h 


19 


118.37 


Grand Nean 


lOii 


.120.22 



Univariate Analysis of Variance 
DF F Probability . 



3 £f 99 1.3176 0.2731 



As seen in Table if.l, the F ratio betrvc-CM the four 
groups indicates the significai ce probability to be 0.2731 
which exceeds the established limits for significance. It 
is concluded that there does not i^ppear to be any statistically 
significant difference. Therefore, null hypothesis Ho 1 is 
;iot rejected. 

Because there was" no significant difference found between 
the four group «iean scores, there is no reason to consider . 
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separately any of tlie group means. This study uses the 

grand mean for future clTGcussion. 

The research question relating to the mean raJilcLng of 

the consequences of adopting community education is 

HQ 1 VHiat items in the assessr^ent of the consequences 
of adopting corr.nmnity education v/ill have the 
highest and lowest mean ran'King? 

Table ^.2 indicates tliat the mean r^cores on 30 items 
for the combir-ed group rajige from a hi'lh of ^,Gk to a low 
of 3*03. The stand.?.rd deviation ranger? from a low of .50 
up to 1.01. The mean rankings of the two groups are highly 
correlated. By the Spearman^s coefficient of ranli cjrreo^a- 
tioHc the correlation is r = .85. 

The top five mean rankings are . 
Kank Moan Ouent j on 

1 l[,Gi^ Since adopting corfimunity education, school 

facilities are used to a greater extent. 

2 /|.62 Recommend other school districts implement 

community education. 

3 if. 61 Since adopting cojr-ir^ unity education, the 

regular instructional program has not 
deteriorated. 

k 57 Since adopting community education, school 

facilities have been UoCd by more community 
ero\ips and organizations, 

5 'f./f9 • Since adopting coj/.];:u.nity education, there has 
been an incrwaf:e in the numborG of learning 
opportunities ofrcrcd to all ages. 

The bottom five mean ranld-ngs are 

Rank M ean Qw est ion 

26 3*^5 Since adopting community education, there lias 
been in cr erased involvement of minority groups 
in commujiity affairs. 
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27 3»kk Since adopting community education, more 

voters have supported the public schools. 

28 3«17 Since adopting conimunity education, there 

has been a reduction in school vandalism. 

29 5«07 Since. ;idopting community education, home 

visitations by the school stai'f have increased. 

30 3»03 Since adopting community education, the school 

libraries have become community libraries. 



Ratine of I'.vdivldur.ls ' and GrouT)S' SuT)t)ort of Community 
Educacio n 

• The null hupothesis tested for the difference between 

Regional Unj.ver^ity Communi'cy Education Center Directors 

and public school superintendents is i 

Ko 2 There will be no significant difference between 

the mean vectors on the rating of local supporters 
of community education as judged by Regional 
University Coramunity Education Center Directors 
and public school superintendents from rural, 
suburb?Ji and urban school districts 

Uo 2: m, = m^ s: = m, =0 



Table k*3 

RESULTS OF MULTIVARIATE TEST OF EOUA^.ITY OF KEAiI VECTORS 

3ETV/*i;E:'i 1) cs::te-? directors 2) tm?j:i suPERi::TEi;ijK:Ts 

3) SUBUR/iAlI SUPEi^IMTE:iDE:::L'S I'r) UR3.'^;l 5U?ERIi:TEi:D7;iTS Oil 
PERCEIVED LEVEL OF SUPPOi-rr BY LOCAL GKOUPS & IlIDIVIDUALS 



FOR COMr.UMITY EDUCATIOII 


N 


DF F 


Prc.babi.lity 


108 


3 & 104 1.0722 


0.3421 


(1) N = 


11 (2) N = k3 (3) N = 3k 


ik) n 20 



As seen in Table 4-5, the F ratio between the four 
groups indicates the significance probability . to be 0.3421 
which exceeds the established limits for significance. It 
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is concluded that there docs not appear to bo any statistically 
significant difforence. Therefore, n'«ll hypothesis Ho 2 is 
not rejected. 

Because there v/as no significant difference found botv;een 
the mean vectors, there is no reason to look at the individual 
means. 

The second researi:h question on the nean ranking of the 
rating of individuals* and gro'ups' support for community 
education is 

RQ 2 V/h,at individuals aiid groups on the rating of local 
supporters of community education v.dll have the 
highest and lo\yest mean ranld.ngsT 

Table if, if indicates the mean scores on 25 ratings for 
the combined group range rrom a high of if, 29 to a lov/ of 
2,91, The standard deviation ranges from a low of ,72 up 
to 1,08, The Spearman's coefficient of rank correlation ia 
r = .65. 

The top five mean rankings are 

Ran); JH_/rh Sut^r>ortors 

1 if, 29 School board 

2 if, 09 Parents 

3 3.96 Senior citizens 

if 3.92 Civic organizations 

5 3' 89 Yout^.-^^serving organizations 

The bottom ,rive meaji ranlcings are 

Rank M ean L ov/ Sup-t^orters 

21 3' Non-parents 

'22 Coimnunity colleges 

23 3,29 Television 

2if 3,26 Fraternal groups 

25 2,91 Custodians 
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Sxj3ror>r>ed M^jor Benefit 

The research qii>>stion relating to the zuiior benefit 

from adopting conmunity education is 

RQ 3 '.Vfiat will be the Regional University Community 
Education Center Directors) and the public 
school supc-i.*intendents * views on thCf major 
benefits of adopting connunity education? 

Two open-end, short-answer questions v/ere asked of the 
Regional University Cocinunity Education Center Directors: 
1) IVhat they felt v;as the major benefit of adopting community 
education? and 2) V.Hiat they thought the public school super- 
intendents \70uld feel v;as the major benefit of adopting 
community education? The public school superintendents were 
asked what they felt v/as the major benefit of adopting com- 
munity education. 

The percentages in Table if. 5 show the diverse responses 
on thC; expressed major benefit of adopting community educa- 
tion. The highest percent-ire for the Regional University 
Community Education Center Directors 1b only 2?/^ on "involve- 
ment and participation of citizens in decision making and 
community activities^" Public school superintendents' 
h*,ghest percentage is only ^2% on the "expansion and improve- 
ment of progras:G and scrvicec," On their perception of 
public school superintendents, the Center Directors fell 
that superintendents would feel "improved public relatic-fjis 
and school ir.:age" would be the major benefit. The public 
school superintendents only expressed this viewpoint in 
16.5/J of the cases. 
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Financin.l Sou>''cc?r; ni^d Snonort 

The recearch question tested is 

RQ k "Hiat are the najor sources of financial support 
for comunity education? 

As seen in Table 4.6, there is a tendency for rural 
school districts to rely upon state Government for tholr 
primary source of financial support for community education. 
Suburban school districts tend to rely upon both state aid 
and school district funds. Urban districts have a tendency 
to rely upon both federal government and school district 
funds for their primary financial sources. The top four 
sources of financial support for community education in the 
school districts sampled are 1) state government 2) school 
difitrict funds 3) fees and charges and k) federal government. 

A second research question also deals v/ith financial 
support. 

RQ 5 V/hat v/ill be the percentage of financial support 
all^^catod for conrnunity education when co^npared 
to the total school district budget? 

The data in Table k*7 show that rural school districts 

tend to allocate a greater percentage of their school dis- 

trij^t budget for community education than do suburban and 

urb^^ school districts. The average percen'iage all vacated 

for community education yyhen compared to the total school 

district budget is 3.15?j for rural districts, 2.7h% for 

suburban districts and 0.6^% for urban districts. 
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Porcojyofl Cor.'^lt -: ont r^d Suov-ort for Co!T.nv?i\t.v Erluc^^tlon 

Roserrch Question 6 deals with Regional Univeraity 

Community Sducoticn Crnter Directors' perception of the 

level of conmitnent and support in different: types and 

sizes of school districts. 

RQ 5 Ho\7 will the Regional University Community Educa- 
tion Center Directors rank the level of coarait- 
ncnt ond support for co:;.nunity edu^'.ation by 
type find size of public school di3t;^ict? 

The data in Table 4.8 indicates that in the opinion of 
the Regional University Corrjnunity Education Center Directors 
school districts between 5|000 and 10,000 students (ineaTi 
rank of 1) have the highest level of commitment and support 
for community education. The size and type of school dis- 
trict having the lowest mean rank on commitmont and support 
for community education are urban districts over /{OjOO 
students. 

A second r6sedrch question also deals with the level 

of support for coanunity edu<;ation. 

RQ 7 Will public school superintendents recoJ::mend 
the inplenentation of co:r.!r.unity education by 
other public school districts? 

Table /|.9 shov/s that 98/^ of public school superin- 
tendents .'^Ji'mpled whose districts have adopted comnunity 
education would recoi.7.icnd that other school districts 
implenent community education. The Table also shows that 
the Regional University Corr.Truniuy Educr.tion Center L'irectors 
pordieive the high level of public school superintendent 9 • 
comTnitEent. 
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Table ^.8 

HEAUf STANDARD DEVIATIOM '/i^ID HAIIKIJJG BY MGIOIJAL CEUTSR 

DiPECTo:<5 0:i Fr:?c::x:^D cc;": I & support o? schooT; r?isT??icTS 



Sisc 


Center 


Director;j' 


Perceptic 






N = 11 


. Tvno 




SD 


Rnnk 


5,000 to 10,000 students 


/f.20 


.kz 


1 


Rural districts 


k.l8 


.87 


2 


10,000 to 20,000 students 


k.io 


.57 


3 


Slenentary schools 


k.09 




/f-5 


2,000 to 5,000 students 


if. 09 




k-3 


Junior hicVis 


3.91 




6-7 


High schools 


3.91 


.9k 


6-7 


Suburban districts 


3.90 


.7k 


8 


20,000 to iiO,000 students 


3.88 


.83 


9 


Less than 2,000 students 


3.82 


.75 


10 


Uirban districts 


3.50 


.85 


11-12 


Over /+0,000 students 


■ 3.50 


.93 


11-12 



Table k.9 

LEVEL OF PUBLIC SCIICOL SUPEHIlITEriDEI^TSi 



Suporintoi'dents' Directors' Estimate of 

Response Support Level Sutn^ort Level 

K ' % If fo 

Strongly Agree 63 65 6 55 

Agree 32 33 5 k3 

Neutral 2 2 - ' - 

Disagree - - ' - 

Strongly Disagree - - . " ~ " 

Total 97 100 11 100 
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Ir.'nlcr.oi'ito.t' or '^tA Ac^or>tion_ I.ovgIg 

Research Ouoction 8 deals v;ith the implonentation of 

conraunity oCucatioii, 

8 \7r.r)t will bo the level of conmunity education 
iTrplen^cntation v/ithin the school districts 
sainplod? 

Table ii.lO shov;s that G0% of the superintendents feel 
that community education progra^ns vathin their school dis- 
trict v;ill be expanded. Twenty- two percsnt express the 
belief that cor.in^unity education is fully implemented v/ith- 
in their sciiool districts. 

Table 4.10 
EXPPPISSED LETOL or IMPLEIIHniTATIOn OF 

coi-SnUK'Ity i:duCatioii v/itiiiij school districts 



Catopory 


Combined 
N % 


Rural 
H % 


Suburban 
M % 


Urban 
N 


Fully inp].c;:ontcd 


21 


22 


11 


26 


8 


25 


2 10 


Will be expanded 


58 


60 


27 


63 


16 


50 


15 75 


Rcno.in the sjir.e 


8 


8 


'i 


9 




13 




Pilot or dc.-ionstration 


5 


5 


1 


3 


3 


9 


1 5 


Reduced or diocontinued 


3 


3 






1 


.3 


2 10 


liO rcsponce 


2 


2 






1 


3 




Totr.l i: 


97 




'f3 




3h 




20 



The final research question is 

RQ 9 *,Vhat will be the adoption levels by type of 
district and type of school? 

The data in Table /|.ll show the extent of adoption and 

compare' adoT/t ion levels in elementary, Junior high and high 
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schools in rural, suburban and urban school disti^icts . 
High schools have the highost adoption percentacc i3^,9%)* 
The combined Icvol of all schools, elementary, junior high 
and high school, shows that out of l,h7^ schools, 663 or 
k3% have adopted community education. 

Summary, 

The results of univariate analysis of variance Tor 
testing the difference in total mean scores between Regional 
University Commur ity Education Center Directors and public 
school superintendents indicate a probability level of 
P -c.S? v;hich GMceeds established limits for significance, 
It is concluded that there does not appear to be any statis- 
tically siftnificant difference betv/een perceptions of Region- 
al University Conimunity Education Center Directors and public 
school superintendents on items identified to assess conse- 
quences of adopting community education. 

The ranking of mean scores on items to assess conse- 
quences of adopting cor.munity education shov/s a Spearman's 
coefficient of ran): correlation in v/hich r = .83 betv/een 
Regional University Coimunity Education Directors and 
public school superintendents. The liighest positive rank- 
ing is the belief that since adopting community education, 
school facilitj.es are used to a greater extent. The lowest 
ranVAng is the belief that since adopting' community educa- 
tion, school libraries have become community libraries. 

The results of multivariate test cf equality of mean 
vectors betv/een Regional University Community Education 
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Center Directors and public school superintondonts fro.r. 
rural, suburban and urban districts on local individuals' 
and groups'- perceived level of support for community educa- 
tion indicate a probability level that exceeds established 
limits for significance ( P .5^). It is, therefore, con* 
eluded that there does not appear to be any statistically 
significant difference between mean vector levels of the 
four groups' perceptions of local individuals' and groups' 
level of support' for . community education. 

The ranking of mean scores of individuals and groups 
on their level of support for community education shov/s ^ 
a Spearman's coefficient of rank correlation in v/hich 
r = .65 between Regional University Community Education 
Center Directors and public school superintendents. The 
highest positive ranking group is school boards. The lowest 
ranking group is custodians. 

There are diverse responses on the o>:presced major 
benefit of adopting community education. The highest per- 
centage for Regional University Community Education Center 
Directors is 2.7% on "involvement and partici'pation of citizens 
in decision making and co.T^imunity activities.*^ Public school 
superintendents' highest percentage is 32fj on "expansion 
and improvement of programs and services." 

It was found that the top four sources of financial 
support for community education in school districts samples 
are 1) state government 2) school districts 3) Xees and 
charges and k) federal governn!,ent. The results also shov; 
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that vural school dictricts tend to allocate a greater per- 
centage of their scliool district budccts for community 
education than do suburban and urban school districts. 

In the opinion of the Regional University Community 
Education Center Directors, school districts betvreen 5,000 
and 10,000 students have the highest level of ccmmitraent 
and support for coir.munity eclucation. The size and type of 
school district they perceived to have the lowest commitment 
and support for community are large urban districts of over 
/{0,000 students. 

The data also chow that public school superintendents' 
support of community education is very high. Ninety-eight 
percent of the public . school superintendents sampled would 
recoMmend the implementation of cornraunity education by othor 
public school districts., Sixty percent of the superintendents 
sampled feel that community education v/ithin their school 
districts will bo expanded and e;:press the belief that 
comnunity education is fully implemented within their school 
districts. 

A comparison of the adoption level of community educa- 
tion by type of district and type of school shov/s that high 
schools have the highest adoption percentage 
Approxijnatoly of all elementary, junior high and high 
schools in the districts sampled }iave adopted community 
education. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUl-mRY, COKCLUSIOMS A^D RECCIQ-^EIn^DATIOIIS 

Sirr.tnary 

Durinis the last decade, the process of change and 
innovation in education has been receiving increasing atten- 
tion. Many innovrition.*3 are being promoted and adopted* in 
educational institutions; but as researchers have discovered, 
the* consequence of adopting these innovations is little 
alteration in the structure and function of education. 

Community education is an educational innovation being 
widely prorrotcd and diffused. The promotional efforts are 
bncod almorit entirely on the assuncd benefits a conuunity 
receives from its adoption. But there has-been little sys- 
tematic asnessment of community education and almost none on 
the consequences of its adoption. 

The purpose of this study is to 'examine and compare 
perceptions of Region-il University Communitv Education Center 
Directors and public scliool superintendents v;hose school 
districts have adopted comnunity education and been in opera- 
tion over tv/o years, but less than five years. It assesses 
and documents the consequences of adopting community educa- 
tion as perceived by these two groups. 

The study is designed to sample these tv/o major population 

111 
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involved in coKnunity education's implementation and adoption 
process. The Pecional University Community Education Center 
Director's prir.ary concern is directing his Center's pro- 
Hiotion and training efforts to assist local school districts 
in implementing tmd adopti^ig community education. Public 
school ^superintendents are also key figures in the adoption 
process. Studies have shown that unless a superintendent 
gives an innovation his attention and actively promotes 
it, the innovation will have little chance of siacceeding. 

The questionnaire was developed in three major sections. 
Section I is based on topic areas considered to be the conse- 
qucnces of adopting; community education. Section II is de- 
voted to rating local individuals and groups on their support 
for community education. Section III provides an indication 
of the type and size of community education programs and 
information on sources of financial support. The question- 
naire v;as administered to the Kogional University Community 
Education Center Directors end mailed to the public school 
superintendents. 

The data was analyzed v/ith the assistance of the Michi- 
gan State University, College of Education, Research Con- 
sultation Office. The statistical techniques used include 
a basic statistics program, univariate analysis of variance,, 
multivariate test of equality of mean vectors and Spearman's 
coefficient of rank correlation. 
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Conclusions 

Analysis of the data provides tho follo^/ing conclu- 
sions: 

1) There is no £3tatistlcally siGnificant difference be- 
tween perceptions of Regional University Comsiunity 
Education Center Directors and public school superin- 
tendents on items identified to assess consequences of 
adopting community education. Both groups oppear to 
perceive the sarae consequences of adopting community 
education, 

2) Tho highest pocitive ranliing connoquence of adopting 
coninunity education is the belief that school facili- 
ties are used to a greater extent. The Icv/est ranking 
concequerice of adopting connunity education is the be- 
lief that school libraries have become cornmunity librar- 
ies. 

JJ) There is no statistically significant difference betv;oen 
perceptions of Regional University Community Education 
Center Directors and public school superintendents? on 
local individuals' and groups* perceived level of sup«* 
port for corr.nunity education. Both groups appear to 
perceive the same support levels of local individuals 
and groups for con'nunity education, 

if) The highest positive ranld.ng group for support of coin- 
nunity education is the school board. The lowest 
ranking group for supporting community education is 
custodians. 
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There are diverse respojises on the expressed major 
benefit Df adopting corjnunity education. The highest 
percentage for the l^ei^ional University CoiMunity Educa- 
tion Center Directors is 27% on "involvement and parti- 
cipation of citizens in decision-makins and community 
activities." The public school superintendents' high- 
est percentage is 32% on the "expansion and improvement 
of programs and services." 

The top four sources of financial support for community 
education in school districtis sampled are 1) state 
government 2) school district J) fees and charges and 
k) federal government. Data shov/ rural school districts 
tend to allocate a greater percentage of the school 
district budget for community education than do sub- 
urban and urban school districts. 
In the opinion of the Ilcgional University Community 
Education Center Directors, school districts between 
5,000 and 10,000 students have the highest level of 
support for community education. The size and type of 
school district they perceived to have the lov/est commit- 
ment and suppcrt for community education are urban dis- 
tricts over ^40,000 students. 

Public school superintendents express a very hirh level 
of support for contmUTvity education v^-lthin their school 
districts. N^nety-eifht percent of those jparapled 
v/ould recommend other school districts adopt community 
education. 

In the school districts fi»ampled, the present adoption 
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rate for all types of schools, elementary, junior high 
and high school, is npproxinately 

DiccuDslon 

Sone of the results and implications of the study 
warrant discussion. 

CoTineqncTicf? V'^rij>bl f>s 

The study appears to document the fact that community 
education is Generally perceived by the tv/o sampled groups 
as accomplishing what a review of the literature maintains 
it does accomplish. The results show that statistically 
there is no sicnif leant difference between the perceptions 
of Regional University Community Education Center Directors 
and public school superintendents on the consequences of 
adopting community education identified in the questionnaire. 
Because cc?rmunity education is promoted on its assumed bene- 
fits, the study i??r.Tis to document that there is no significant 
difference in perceptions of community education's accom- 
plishments betv?een those promoting the process and those 
implementing the process. 

The study focuses on consequences, not on goals and 
objectives; but it may provide possible insights about goals 
and objectives. If come of community education's goals and 
objectives arc assumed to be 

1) greater utilisation of school facilities 

2) increased learning, social and recreational oppor- 
tunities for all ages 

3) improved public opinion toward the schools 
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then the results of the study chovr that they are perceived 
as havinc ^- hi£;h level of accomplishment. But if some of 
the coola and objectives of corr.nunity education are assumed 
to be 

1) increased hor.e visitations by school staff 

2) increased voter support 

3) reduction of school vandalism 

k) Increased involvement of winority groups in 
community affairs 

then the results shov/ that they are perceived as having a 

lov/er level of ?.ccoinplishr.'\ent. 

This study does not determine the -regional University 
Community Education Center Directors' and public school 
superintendents* agreement on community education's goals 
and objectives. The diverse response to the question of 
community educr.t ion's major benefit indicates a v/ide scope 
in perceived goals and objectives* It is recommended that 
a study be designed to assess community education's goals 
and objectives. It is further recommended that once the 
goals and objectives are determined, objective measurements 
and guidclir.es I'D developed vo evaluate community education's 
consequences. 

Su r>T:Q r t er V'-' -^3 a hln s 

The study appears to document local individuals' and 
groups' support for community education. The results of the 
study shov/ that statistically there is no significant differ- 
ence betv/een the perceptions of Regional University Community 
Education Center Directors and public school superintendents 
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on locnl individual's rand /groups ' level of support for ccn- 
Kunity education. Thin finding tencic to support the gen- 
eraliz?.tion nado by other rcGeorchers that Gu;oport for inno- 
vations is often outside the school. Analysis of the data 
shows that the Groups having the highest perceived level Df 
support for cor.r.ianity 'Education are school boards, pai-ents, 
senior citizor.c, civic organizations and youth-serving 
or^jrni^iations. In the overall ranking of the 25 individuals 
and groups, principals ranked tenth, teachers twentieth and 
cuctodianr. tv/enty-fif tli. 

Although tlicre is overall agreement between the tv;o 

I 

groups Eonplert en the £5 individuals and group? on the 
Spearnan's coefficient of ranlc correlation (r = .6?), there 
are s«,^veral groups on which there ic a low lovel ci agree- 
ment. Public school superintendents campled rank school 
board's support for corns^unity education first, where as tne 
Kogioral U/^iversity Comrr.unity Educa-jion Center Directors rar«k 
them eleventh. This disperil;y may be an indication that the 
Center Directors tend to underestimate the support of the 
Bchcol board in adoptirg innovations* 

Tho othor major group on which there is low agreement is 
park and recreation agencies. The superintendents rank thcra 
fifth and si:<th, where ?.c the Center Directors rank thcra 
niiiCteenlh. This disperity siay indicate Center Directors 
may tend to^ perceive some role conflict v/ith park and rec- 
reation agencies because recreation is one of the components 
of com!ftunity education. 

This study does not give a clear picture of local 
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individuals' and croupe' influence on adopting: comTnunity 
education- It focuses on perceived oupport levels, not on 
cctive partioipatjon and support. It is re coni:ii ended that 
a study be desifped to determine local individuals' and 
groups' active, influence in the various stages of the changt; 
process. It is further recommended that a longitudinal 
study be done to detormii^e changes in attitudes over a 
period of time* 

Finrinclal. Sou>"cr> Varj^bl.es 

Analysis of the data does not give a clear indication 
of the sources of financial support for community education. 
The public school distf^icts sampled include many districts 
in states having passed legislation to reimburse portions 
of community education program ozpensos. The study does 
not focus on stcvtes or regions, and therefore, state and 
regional differences arc not determined. It is recommended 
that a study bo designed to determine regional differences 
and their effects on the financial base of connunlty educa- 
tion* 

District SI r «^ u C\ P? rxi ?. n t ?. o n Vnr i n bl cs 

Results of the study shov/ that there is no statistically 
significant difference betv:een the support levels of rural, 
fiuburboji and urban public school superintendents for com- 
munity cducatJon. But data on perceptions of the Regional 
University Corununity Education Center Directors and on 
adoption levels seem to indicate that there arc differences 
in the ease of implo;nentation and adoption of community 
education in different types of districts and with different 
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s±7,e£i of student popu!lations. It is recommended that a 
study be desif^ned to determine the differences in each 
type of district and size of student population. 

^ecori?ricnd.'?tions 

The results and implications of the study suggest 
further areas of study. It is rccomnended that studies 
be designed 

1) to assess community education's goals and objectives. 

2) to develop objective lon^jitudinal neasuremcnts and 
guidelines to evaluate community education's con- 
sequences. 

3) to dctcrnine local individuals* and £:roup3' active ' 
influence in the various stages of in.plomenting and 
adopting community education. 

/+) to determine changes in individuals' and groups' aware- 
ness and attitudes over the periods of community educa- 
tion's initiation, implcnentation and adoption, 

5) to determine rc^'tional and state differences and their 
effect on connunity education's financial base. 

6) to d'?ternine the differences in the ease of inpleinentjn 
and adopting community education in different types of 
school dls'.:rj.cts and sizes of student populations. 

7) to conparo educational differences between school 
districts v;ith cor.nunity education prograr.s and school 
districts without connunity education pf^bgrams. 

8) to replicate the study with a. smaller sample using 
in-depth interviev.'s. 

9) to replicate the study v:ith a population sa.mple of 
school bor^rd r.o:;ibers, principals*, teachers and cor/i- 
jnunity education e::perts in higher education* 
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U. S. SmKTil (NEW OFFIC] 



July 12, 1973 




SCHOOLMASTER 



Washington, District of Columbia 



Association, Inc. 



Dear Sir: 



Att: Mr. John Orlol 



Senate Subcotmnltfr^e on Education 




Dropped over yesterday to audit hearings on the Conssunlty Centers bill; 

as you noted there seemed no place on the agenda where there was unoccupied 

space for me to make a presentation. 

t am under the Impression, however, that thid writing may be Included within 
the records of the hearing and thus may afford Input. IF I AH MISfAKEN ON 
THE STANDING OF THIS LETTER, PLEASE SO INFOIM ME . 

My comments on the proposed legislation In elude the following points: 

a. The approach Is passe^. Except for larger school systems orschools 

within the aura of a college, university, or foundation, the concept of 
draWt^rig people to some center, any center, Is passing out of style. 

As an example, I might give the case of senior citizen operations In our area. 
These started with e, glow, properly advertised via all media (as are the ones 
presented as consnunlty center operations In the hearing). Meals on wheels 
came to be, and one county Initiated bus service in great style. 

With the passage of time, the following has happened: of our senior citizen 
groups, one still makes use of meals tr^^isporced from the school cafeteria. 
Another has changed its meal sources from school to hospital, while yet another 
now has its meals prepared by restaurants. A third or fourth has resolved 
Itself Into "eating clubs" where clusters of senior citizens eat cooperatively. 
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Hie picture here is one of services i yes, but of services which bear little or 
no resemblance to the dream under implementation in the initial stages. The 
factor shown is that of SELF-DETERMINATION on the part of the senior citizens 
and avoidance of entanglement in coercive adherence toward implementation of 
a "planner's" dream. Hie benefit is in the implementation of the "local" dream. 

The same evolution toward self-determinism is also found in our history of senior 
citizen transportation. Our county probably puts on more bus-miles than any 
other county with four routes (each more than seventy miles round trip) on 
summer bi-weekly schedules, but the routes are developing feeder passenger 
services which, In some cases where passenger number is ^mall, take^ the place 
of the standard bus. The preeient emphasis in senior citizen effort (as per 
transportation) is toward selection (by club) of knowledgably good drivers, 
of asking state assistance in funding milage to such, tires from state stores, 
and state insurance (as per hospital ambulance drivers who collect fTC>m over 
the state), in other words, in rural areas, and except for well-escablished 
and acknowledged bus lines for seniors, the trend is toward a quasi-taxi service 
supported In part by goods, gas, insurance, etc. as available through state 
highway or hospital agencies. 

Here again, the actuality is warping away from the "big dream". 

This same warping from the intended theme is apparent in the development of 
educational systems for seniors. Our rural seniors do not wtat their "rurality" 
thrown into highlight by being in a "slicked~up" school; they do not like 
playing second fiddle to the more important youth and adult operations. When 
they come out, they want to be "it". Tliey refuse to share quarters with youth 
groups preferring their own battered-up senior center. They don't want to 
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go out at night (not true of metropolitan seniors) and they don't want to dress 
up to go out, i.e., going directly from gardening or grass cutting or what- 
ever when they do go during daylight hours. They will dress up for bus trips, 
but hardly that. 

It should be emphasized that at least fifty per cent of the members, by law, are 
required to be indigent, and going out or to some function requires dressing 
beyond their means although a clothing unit is part of the senior center. 

Thus, my directives for developing educational systems for senior citizens include 

a. Unitized courses which may be dropped or picked up and continued at 
the caprice or energy crest of senior citizens. THIS MEANS EITHER 
READING CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (AND THEY DON'T READ NOR ANY WANT TO READ), 
TELEVISION-LIKE VIDEOTAPE UNITS (WHICH THEY LIKE IF THEY ARE IN CARTRIDGE 
AND THEY THEMSELVES CAN HANDLE THEM), OR FILM CARTRIDGE UNITS. They can't 
relate to nor handle programmed instruction but are interested in the 
vicarious experiences as shown on film (motion) or videotape. 

b. Video pipelines to the senior center or viewing centers (not slicked up, 
comfortable, buimny, and relaxed) if the latter are for seniors alone; 
some would like video cable since expansion of CATV has swept across 
out state and the elders know about it ("might be I could find five a 
mr»nth for video") right i'ft iheir homes. 

c. All teachers to be senior citizens (no senior citizen money going into 
somebody else's pockets*). 

d. Their rights to make their oim selections not only of courses but of the 
units they vant to see In the courses. 
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In scanning the bill, I see little or no expenditure for modern-day video 
equipment, dispersed education, individualized progression, or any of those 
things with which we are coming to equate modem education. 

b. My second objection to the proposed bill is that it highly plays favorites. 

In our county, there is one school, in the county-seat, where such a 
program of community activities might be meaningful, and that school already 
is up to its ears in an expanded educational effort which includes a summer 
camping area on the Mississippi, an ecoj.ogy flotilla, summer music-drama-art 
programs, open-house activities to all organizations. Operating the full-time 
program is already being donie , 

Further, of the other schoolL systems (5) in the same county, all small schools 
but carrying from kindergarten through twelfth grade and vocational preparatory 
classes, all are nowso thoroughly extending themselves to their communities 
as means for developing u public interest which will keep the school from'i being 
engulfed Into a massive re-organization^ that implementing the provisions of the 
b*ll would be considered a retrogression in services. 

An example community, Preston, Iowa, extends on after regular hours with track 
and sports operations, it has tennis facilities built by parent subscription 
and for adult use, it hab a very strong athletic booster activity with an 
illuminatdd field which may be used by any person or group willing to pay costs 
for electricity, its evening activities include its own music and arts programs 
while various comniunity organizations meet in other rooms. The building is 
the community dance-hall, the community playhouse, odeum for imported talent, 
church for funerals of commuiiity leaders, locale for farm group meetings on 
local-regional-state levels, contributor to community planting, water-testing, 
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health, and other programs, part editor and printer of the cooiniunlty paper, 
operator of the community radio program (weekly), and other activities which 
are beyond my ken of knowledge gleaned simply by observation. 

And this/these smaller schools are no exception In our state; further, such 
schools represent five f>ut of every eight schools. Jhe other three out of 
every eight might be eligible since these have large community backing which 
allows them grant->seeklng officers, administrators with time euough away for 
locating and writing grant contracts, or institutes of higher learning who 
perform these functions for them. 

It is ray private opinion that THE SMALLER SCHOOLS WHO HAVE NO SUCH CONTACTS 
AND MUST SELL THEIR PR0r.R>y5 TO THEIR COMMUNITY ON THE BASIS OF ADVANCED 
COMMUNITY OFFERINGS, that these schools are well ahead of the level of 
education proposed in the bill and that, further, these SMALLER SCHOOLS 
REPRESENT THE AVERAGE SYSTEM WHICH WOULD BE ENTIRELY BYPASSED BY THE 
BILL EVEN IF THE SCHOOLS HAD TIME TO CONSIDER IT (assuming they don't think 
that they are already doing as much or more community activity as is suggested 
under the bill]. Inother words, benefits of the bill would go to the elite. 

The following are ideas already undt^r exploration (without government funds) 
by these hyper-active small school systems and which ideas might preferably 
be the topics for Federal funding directions in education: 

1« Individual progression viewing centers for smaller school systems 
which would allow responsibilc ju4ior and senior secondary students 
to move through certain disciplines by way of viewing film or 
videotape units with test^passing operations between. viewings . 
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2. Systems for serving such viewing centers with Inexpensive 
master tapes from which local libraries of course tapes could 
be developed; funding to assist In purchases of such equipment, 

3. Systems for conveying from video centers In schools to viewing screens 
In senior citizen centers ^ special homes, and homen of handicapped or 
otherwliie homebound personn of school age, 

A. Systems for using the sam^ vldeocameras and cables for reverse (upstream) 
viewing of school areas both during school and after school hours as 
a means both for insurance survellance as well as surveilanc^ against 
vandalism, 

5. Systems whereby the school antenna mast put up to pick up state video 
programs could be applied to small-community cable TV, this as a means 
for increasing school income via rentals, 

6* Systems whereby the school and police could share use of survellance TV> 

And others* 

If the essense of the bill Is to cOTlvey additional benefits from the school 
staff and equipment over Into the community, surely the above should have been 
included In this day and age. 

Please contact raa: 21U North Powhaf.an, Arlington, Virginia 22205 to 
Indicate If the above Is Included in the hearings. 



Yours truly, 




William H. Dennis, Coordinator 
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PREFACE 

A successful community recreation and park service requii-es the 
pooling of all community resources, especially those most closely 
related, such as education and the schools. With the increased demands 
placed on the tax dollar today oil public officials have a morel obliga- 
tion to their respective constituents to stretch the tax dollar as lar as 
possible through joint planning, facility development, use, mainten- 
ance, programming, and financing. 

This manual is designed to help park and recreation professionals 
develop end maintain en effective working 7olationship with the 
scho<9l8. 

The National Recreation and Park Association and its Board of 
Trustees extends its sincere appreciation to the author, NRPA's Depart- 
ment of Community Services Director, Robert M. Art3. He has provided 
the park and recreation professional with another Management Aid 
which is a valuable resource end tool for achieving a successful 
school-community recreation and park cooperative working relation- 
ship. 

Dwight F. Rettie 
Executive Director 

Notionot Recreation and Pari Association 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Recreation and Park Department has the responsibility to pro- 
vide leadership to organize the community and its many resources to 
insure provision for maximum recreation and park services at the most 
reasonable cost. This can only be accomplished through a cooperative^ 
coordinated action program among all agencies involved in the delivery 
of community recreation and park services. The local school is a key 
agency because it represents the greatest investment of taxpayer's 
dollars especially in terms of community areas and facilities, profes- 
sional personnel, and overall operation costs. Schools are usually best 
located to serve the people at the neighborhood as vrell as at corn- 
munity and regional levels. Park and recreation departments must 
take the lead to establish an effective cooperative working relation- 
ship with the schools to insure efficient, economical community plann- 
ing and service. Full utilization of all community resources is a 
"must" ii park and lecieation a^frncies are to meet the publics' needs 
and demands now and in the y^^s ahead. 

This manual does not cont&in all the answers as to how to develop 
the nf)cessary cooperative program with the schooh/ however, it does 
include substantial iniormation to provide a better understanding of 
the many areas of cooperation and coordination. There are a variety 
of suggastions, methods, techniques, and examples from communities 
who have developed effective school-community recreation and park 
programs. 

It is our hope that the informaiion and maierial included in this 
Management Aid will prove instrumental in the improvement and ex- 
pansion of school-community recreation and park cooperaiive efforts 
nalionwidft. 
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BACKGROUND - HISTORICAL INFORMATION 



Since early days the fioid of education has recognized the value oi 
recreation in its endeavor to prepare man for good living and good 
citizenship. However, most educators have been concerned more with 
the 'Three R's" than with recreation or play and cooperation between 
the schools and community recreation services has been a slow process. 

Perhaps the earliest known use of schools for recreation use was 
in 1821, when the Latin School iiXi Salem, Massachusetts, opened its 
outdoor physical education facilities for recreation. Several schools in 
Now York City were opened in 1893 ns evening recreation c6nters with 
leadership for recreation programmincr. This milestone was evidently 
so successful that by 1907 twenty-six schools were being used for 
recreation programs in the city« 

By 1900 several states had passed general legislation permitting 
school buildings to be used as civic or social centers but the pro- 
visions for use were often indefinite, and the use of school buildings 
for recreation was very sporadic. In 1902 John Dewey staled: "The 
pressing thing, the significant thing, is really to make the school a 
social center/ that is a matter of practice - not theory." 

The greatest impetus for wider use of schools for recreation pur- 
poses came in 1907, when Hochesler, New York, appropriated liinds 
to establish a school-center demonstration. This demonstration was an 
attempt to establish a civic center in the school-house for the purpose 
of encouraging better citizenship and training for democracy. The ex- 
periment stimulated other cities to make wider use of their school facil- 
ities and plants lor community recreation, and some states passed 
legislation, thai, in effect, declared that the school was o civic center. 
Wisconsin was one of the early leaders in providing permissive legis- 
lation for recreation. In I9II it passed legislation authorizing education 
authorities to levy a iax of two-tenths mill for community recreation. 
This led to Milwaukee's establishing their school recreation-ceniei 
program, which has since become naiionally known. 

In tracing history further one discovers that increasing the use of 
school facilities for recreation and the changing attitude of school au- 
thorites concerning their responsibility for play and recreation has been 
due to a number of factors. One of the first was the real economy of 
using school buildings and facilitii&s full time rather than duplicating 
this use by the construction of a separate recreation center. Another 
vary important factor in fhese early years, was that the schoolhpuse 
was given extensive use for community service in World War I, and 
this practice established a pattern for general use of the school plant. 
Third, and perhaps most important to recreation and park authorities, 
was the action lalcen by the National Education Association. In 1911, 
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it passed a resolution approving the widex use of schools for recreation 
and civic activities. The Association issuod a report in I9I3 on its 
"Cardinal Principles" of secondary education, in -vhich it listed health 
and the worthy use oi leisure time as two of tho "soven cardinal prin- 
ciples" of education. A further statement from the report solidifies the 
school's responsibility to the field of recreation and lelsuio-time ser- 
vices, especially in the area of youth leisure pursuits: 

"The school has failed to organize and direct the social 
activities of young people as it should. One of the surest ways 
in which to prepare pupils worthily to utilize leisure in adult 
life is by guiding and directing thoir use of leisure in youth. 
The school should, therefore, see thai adequate recreation is 
provided both within the school and by other proper agencies 
in the community* The school, however, has a unique oppor- 
tunity in this field because it includes in its membership repro^ 
seniatives from all classes of society and consequently is able 
through social relationships to establish bonds of friendship 
and common understanding that cannot be furnished by oiher 
agencies. Moreover, the school can so organize recreational 
activities that they will contribute simultaneously to other ends 
of education, as in the case of the school pageant or festival." 

Other early efforts which influenced the development of greater 
school'community recreation and park cooperation included the Dover, 
Delaware, Community School in 1937. Much credit is due Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, an (Education Professor from Columbia University who 
served as educational advisor for this then unique undertaking. For 
many years he had been urging upon the education profession and 
school aiuthorities the importance of providing school plants thai not 
only would afford a sound educational program but that also could 
be used effectively for community recreation services. The Dover 
Community School realized both of these planning objectives. The 
concept that school buildings should be planned and used for com- 
munity recreation began to receive widespread acceptance. School 
officials became more and more aware of the need to plan and use the 
school plant for the benefit of the total community. The National Edu- 
cation Association again gave support to this endeavor with the fol- 
lowing en^iorsement by the Educational Policies Commission in 1940: 

"An immediate step leading towsrd more complete provision 
of community recreation is to make available for leisure use 
all suitable school facilities in the community outside of school 
hours and during vacation periods. This is perhaps the most 
important single step any community can take in coordinating 
its recreation and education programs. In planning ahead for 
community use of schools^ the plant must be designed to meet 
the requirements of the new programs". 
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These were important advances because they helped gradually 
overcome the thinking of most school authorities that provision for 
play and recreation was a luxury. The Educational Policies Commission 
in a further report stated, "It is to be doubted whether any element 
of the "regular" curriculum is more truly educative than the activities 
associated with recreation. A shallow respect for false and harmful 
standards has in the past kept the recreative aris in the place of the 
poor relation. It is time to place them in a position of honor at the 
educational table." 

The acceptance of the place of play and recreation in the school 
program became more widespread in the ensuing years and many 
school authorities adopted the standards promulgated by Dr. Englehardt 
and his associates for outdoor playgrounds. A number of adaptations 
were made in the school plant to better facilitate community use. To use 
his own words, "Activity work rooms are supplementing classrooms, 
The library entices because of its beauty and attractive layout of books. 
The auditorium affords opportunity for combined adult and child ac- 
tivity. The music and the art studios, the industrial nnd homemaking 
laboratories provide for parent as welT as child instruction." In addi- 
tion, Ihe gymasium, playroom, and shimming pool are recognized not 
merely as facilities for health oduaation, but as places where chal- 
lenging life interests in games and Isports are d^eloped. 

Certainly, the inclusion of these varied new facilities mentioned 
above have had a significant effect upon the regular as well as exJra- 
curriculum programs of the schools. They have stimulated greater re* 
creetion use during afternoons and evenings by the community for a 
varic^ty of activities organized and condiicied outside the school cur- 
riculum. Even though school-community recreation continued to grow 
in these days there was s£ill basic negative thinking toward use of the 
school plant for community recreation. It was felt that the school was 
not planned for this extra type of use and therefore was not adaptable 
for it. It was true then as it is now that the facilities and their 
arrangement in the school plant greatly influence their suitability for 
community use. However, it was found then as now that the average 
school house, no matter how old it may be, can be made adaptable 
through careful thought, skilled planning, and the will on the part oi 
school authorities to do so. 

One of the most important actidhs which has increased develop- 
ment of the school-community recreation and park cooperation and 
coordination over the years was that iaken by the National Recreation 
and Park Association, in cooperation with the American Association of 
School Administrators. Realizing the importance of planning new school 
buildings so as to be effectively adaptable for, community recreation 
use the two jointly issued some basic principles for planning school 
buildings and suggestions for carrying them out. The principles were 
accepted and approved by many school authorities and the suggestions 
for carrying Ihem out were based upon successful local experience. 
These following prnciples and suggestions valid then are Just as valid 
for use today: 
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Some Basic Principles 

1. All public school buildings, located where public provision 
should be made for community recreation facilities, should be 
planned and constructed to serve eiiectively not only the re- 
quirements of the school program but also the needs oi all the 
people oi ihe neighborhood and community for a broad rec- 
ication program. 

)!. Authorities responsible for administering community recreation 
activities to be provided in the school buildings should have a 
share in the planning of those facilities intended for community 
recreation use. If there are no local public recreation authori- 
ties, other available competent . recreation leadership should 
be consulted. 

3. In meeting neighborhood recreation needs many of the facilities 
provided for the school program may be effectively used, such 
as the gymnasium, auditorium, music, shop and speech rooms, 

. library and play room, and classrooms with removable seats. 

4. Citizens'" advisory groups representative of the community or 
neighborhood should be consulted with reference to the 
planning of now school buildings. Such groups can interpret 
to the community the need for such facilities, and to the ed< 
ucotional authorities the community facilities desired by the 
people and for which they are willing to pay. 

5. Facilities designed for community recreation use should be 
grouped at one end of the school building, in a special wing 
or in a separate building. Such function*)l arrangement limits 
access to other ports of the building, making possible efficient 
control and economical maintenance and operation. 

6. Recreation facUities in school buildings should be situated 
adjacent to the outdoor recreation areas. Diiect access fiotv. 
parking areas and from tfie street should be provided. 

7. Whenever a school building is designed for community rec- 
reation use, such use should be recognized as a major function 
of the building dnd not merely as incidental or unessential. 
A plan- of operation should be worked out io that community 
use will in no way interfere with regular school use, but use 
of the school by the community should be made attractive and 
convenient^ Facilities for community use should be available 
for a maximum period. 
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Some suggestions lor carrying out basic principles: 

1. Provide one or more community rooms to serve as lounges or 
places whore young people or adults can drop in outside school 
hours under proper sponsorship or supervision. Attractive, well- 
lighted and ventilated ground floor rooms prove most satis- 
factory. 

2/ Provide special cupboards for storing equipment, tools and 
materials used for community groups in art rooms, craft shops, 
and other rooms where such duplicate storage space is neces- 
sary for convenient use. 

3. Provide separate lockers for community use in locker rooms 
serving the gymnasium, swimming pool or outdoor recreation 
areas. 

4. Control heating and lighting for parts of tho school used by 
community groups, to reduce heating and lighting costs. 

5. Provide for closing off corridors and hallways where necessary 
to control community use after b.rrhool hours and to prevent 
excessive custodial service cos) for this purpose. 

6. In elementary schools and in junior high schools to be used by 
younger children, provide a playroom that opens on the play- 
ground, which is large enough for a variety of activities and 
contains cupboards for storing play materials. 

7. Provide toilets and drinking fountains that are o&sily accessible 
from the playground and that, wvth the play room, can be shut- 
off from the rest of the building. 

8. Provide an entrance to the section containing community fa- 
cilities that is easily reached from the street and well lighted &t 
night. 

9. There is an advantage in floodlighting play areas so that there 
may be a maximum of twilight and evening use. 

10. Cafeterias can be used to greater advantage if there is a small 
stage to encourage wider utilization of a space which is 
normaHy used ioo little. 

11. Plan all facilities with a view to multiple use. Many of the 
faciUHes designed primarily for school purp.^ses will be usable 
for community purposes/ very few of the facilities designed for 
community use will not be usable for the school program. 

During these years and from the early 1940's through the early 
1960'/^ jhere were fnany hi^toriceil events which influenced the growth 
of more and better school-community recreation and park working 
relationships. Perhaps one of the most significant was the "Glencoe 
Park-School Plan" described in the American City, January, 1940, by 
i»5 originator, Mr. Robert E. Everly, then Superintendent of Parks and 
Rvficreation of Glencoe, Illinois, and a member of McFadzean, Everly and 
Associates, Winnetka, Illinois, Community Planning Consultants and 
Landscape Architects - Engineei^: 
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The Park-School Coticept 

In public park and recreation planning a main endeavor should be 
to achieve cooperation Among all local public boards to provide 
the community wi)h the best public facilities at the lowest cost. 
Park beards and school boards particularly can increase the ser* 
vices of each agency by wosrking together. Also, through height* 
ened efficiency of operation, these expanded community services 
are made available to the taxpayers at a lower total cost. More 
facilities for less money, to describe it biriefly. 

This is the Park-School Plan - a imcthod we have watched grow to 
maturity in its home comiHunity of Glencoe, Illinois, which is 
recognized throughout the country as & village of model parks and 
model schools, operated as an tixt^rgraied facility. 

For those v.^ho cannot quite reconcile the uniting of the park district 
area with tne school district area, or th« administration of educa- 
tional facilities with recreational facilities, or the personnel of the 
sch.ool house with the personnel of the recreation center, or finances 
for "teaching" with finances for "playing" permit me to go back to a 
few underlying precepts. 

The end purpose of all the instruction and training given children 
in schools is to provide them with the mental, physical, and spiritual 
(in A sen^e) krkowledge that equips them for a satisfying adulthood 
among other people. The interests, impulses, drives, desires, and in- 
stincts upon which the educational process is founded are identical 
to those upon which recreation processes are based. Therefore, 
with identical bases and aims, the educational and recreational 
systems aie, by nature united. They should be planned together, 
constructed together, administered together, operated together, and 
maintained together. That, in large, is the Park-Schoo! Plan. 

Financial Atpect 

What about taxes? - it may be asked. Who pays for what? How 
can you ever get two boards to hold hands and work together 
when they have a difficult time getting along alone? The answer 
is, work oul yooi own siinadon in your own way. Make your Park- 
School Plan work on the basis of complete consolidation, or mere 
friendly cooperatipn, or some place in between. But integrate your 
planning and the facilities you provide, ai\d the taxpayers will lhank 
you for more and better education-recreation centers at a lower total 
cosl. 

The Glencoe Park-Sc^CJl Plan develope(i on this basis. In 1935 the 
park board and the school board agreed that the park district should 
have complete charge of the property surrounding schools and 
that the boards should jointly plan for the development and main- 
tenance of facilities for parks^ education and recreation. Il was 
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decided that the new school buildings then being planned would 
be so designed as to provide lor community activities at such times 
ai not needed for education. It was further agreed that the pooling 
of resources, the sharing of facilities, the development of a compte* 
hensive long-term plan based on educational and recreational 
requirements would be an efficient, economical, and intelligent way 
of doing business. After lourte'^n years under this method, Glencoe 
reports that this cooperation and coordination have provided the 
community with better facilities at a lower cost and with more 
efficient operation than was initially contemplated. 

How The Plan Worlci 

In the Park-School f^lan, the loca! ;>«Loc;l board provides all indoor 
facilities for health, education, and recreation, and the local park 
board provides all outdoor facilities for the same purposes at the 
same locations. Some of the benefits are; 

1. The school board can have more funds available to spend for 
its buildings a^d include facilities for community recreation 
because of reduced land requirements. 

2. The park board does not have to build field or community houses 
and can spend its funds on the enlarged ground improvements. 

3. With the schools maintaining the buildings, and the park author- 
ity maintaining the grounds, there is no duplication of main- 
tenance crews or equipment, thereby reducing annual corporate 
expenses. These savings can be used for improved serviras 
and facilities. 

4. Assessed valuations in the immediate vicinity of a Park-School 
are not effected adversely to the same degree as property 
values near e school having a small school yard. Surveys in- 
dicate that property values adjacent to schools in the United 
States depreciate approximately 35 to 40%. Assessed valuations 
in the immediate vicinity of a Park-School, can be stabilized and, 
in many instances, actually increase. 

5. From the recreation point of view, the transition from school to 
play is negligible. The association between education and rec- 
reation in the minds of children and admits is unified. 

6. The Park-School arrangement does much to focus the center of 
public interest on a single area and enables the governing 
boards of the parks, schools, and recreation to present a larger, 
more attractive and more efficient packaged unit to the com- 
munity, thereby reducing tax requirements and also taxpayer 
objections to taxes for essential facilities and services. 

7. The present trend toward shorter working hours for all people 
makes it mandatory for planning agencies to provide recreation 
areas lor the leisure time activities of the citizenry, and where 
better can this ba centered than at the school plant. 
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8. Childien of high tichool age benefit by the availability of laige 
areas for active, organized play and adults are interested in 
both intensive and quiet use areas for recreation. Whenever 
possible, these areas should be planned adjacent to or consoli- 
dated with the junior high school and the tienior high school. 

The stale of CiiHfornia became a leader in the advancement of 
school-community recreation and park cooperative planning and action. 
In 1953, the California State Department of Education produced a book- 
let, "The Schools and Community Organization for Hocieation/' which 
traced the following historical steps toward cooperative planning: 

1. The period of original requests by municipal recreation depart- 
ments for use of school facilities at which time limited use was 
allowed by school boards to test the reliability of municipally 
employed leadership. 

2. The use of school faculty personnel as paid leaders or super- 
visors of programs conducted by municipal recreation depart- 
ments on school properties. 

3. The drawing up of written agreements between school boards 
and city recreation authorities. 

4. The payment of compensation to school janitors for additional 
work involved in cotnmunity use of schools. 

5. The interpretation to the school board of its responsibilities re- 
garding community use of schools. 

6. The inclusion of school board representatives on city recreation 
boards. 

7. The joint planning of school Ciuilding programs with other com- 
munity recreation agencies. 

In 1956, the California Recreation C6mmissions' Committee on 
Planning for Recreation, Park Areas and Facilities, produced a "Guide 
for Planning Recreation Parks in California" which clearly spelled 
out that there was no better way for economy in spending the "Com- 
munity dollar" than through integration of the park, Ihe recreation 
center, and the school. The guide aptly described ihis policy as 
foUowii 

"The Cooperative planning process offers opportunities to present- 
day recreation and park agencies and school districts to achieve 
iunctional groupings of properties and facilities that were seldom 
possible in earlier days. The trend toward inclusion of the neigh* 
borhood school, playgroundi and park on a single site receives 
particular stimulus from this lype of collaborative planning in 
which ihe common interests of school districts and recreation 
agencies become more readily discernible." 

See Appendix for case ttttdiet« temple ftgieementt, and lay onti. 
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In 1960, the California State Department of Education issued the 
following policy statement on "A Framework for Recreation Sexvice 
Provided by California Public School Districts" under The lilies of 
Public Education in Recreation: 

The co-ordinated use of all community resources, facilities, and 
services is essential to the maintenance ol recreation programs ihiit 
are sufficiently varied to meet the different needs that exist and to 
meet all the demands for recreation ... in most instances appro- 
priate and adequate recreation can be provided most economically 
if the governing bodies in a community pool their resources for 
recreational purposes and work cooperatively in developing and 
administering the type of community recreation programs that are 
needed . , . The schools should cooperate with other community 
agencies in promoting and conducting recreational activities that 
have educational significance . . . H the schools make their 
facilities and personnel available for community recreational pur- 
poses they will be helping to conduct the recreation activities. . . 

in 1959 the Recreation Policy Statement of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation contained im- 
portant, immediate concerns in the field of recreation. Especially was 
the need for greater cooperative effort supported, as follows: 

1. Recreation in Education 

Education has a responsibility {or helping individuals acquire 
and develop skills, appreciations, insights and resources usable 
for the individual pnd family unit throughout life for the 
enrichment of an increasing leisure. The Association accepts a 
responsibility to promote the establishment, maintenance, and 
improvement of general and specific curricular programs which 
contribute to this aim in the schools, colleges, and universities 
of this country. 

2. Education-related recreation in the community 

In oul modern concept of education the relationships of the 
school ^o the community have broadened. Educational i/nstitu- 
lions tve reaching more inclusive age range through snursery 
and ad'^ll education prografHs. Furthermore, educational ex- 
periences — in recreation as well as in other fields — are 
related io the i.ndividuar8 living experiences in today's 
school. As a consequence, education is closely involved with 
communiiy recreation experiences. Other organizations and 
agencies are also concerned with the recreation experiences of 
individuals attending or associated with the school. Many 
of the goals of these agencies and organizations and goals of 
schools are closely aligned. However, neither the agency, 
the organization, nor the school can furnish all the lecication 
services and experiences desirable in a complex democratic 
society. A cooperative approach is essential %vith education 
asniming the role of an actire partidpanL 
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3. Resources lor recreation 

There is a need lox more efficient and oconomical use of total 
resources cn local| 4tate, and national levels. On the local 
levol, the community school is a functional facility for ccm- 
munity education, &nd reflects the philosophy thai the people's 
investment in the ';nodern school plant is so great that it must 
be made available for community use. Furthermore, com* 
munity schools are often cooperatively planned in conjunction 
with other city property, such as parks and play ?,teas. The 
design and use of public and private agency buildings fox 
community-wide purposes during off-hours are to be en- 
couraged. The development of new patterns of democratic 
planning and use of i(acib';:e8 paid for by residents in the com- 
munity either through tares or donations is essential. The 
comunity dollar must be ^pent for maximum service. On the 
state and nationaj levels^ also new patterns of cooperative 
planning will santrib'-ate greatly to more efficient and economi- 
cal use of toial rosourc:ds available for recreation and education. 
The Associatiox^ has a responsibility to aid in interpreting the 
need lor adequate school plants and the development of 
patterns of democratic organization and control which make 
possible a wide use oi these plants fo? both education and 
recreation. Similarly, it accepts e responsibility to aid in the 
development of patterns of cooperative planning by an between 
agencies and organizations on the local, state, and national 
levels, both public and private. Its efforts to these ends will 
be directed through its members and through the organizations 
and institutions with which ii is officially affiliated. 

Another real significant event which promoted school-community 
cooperative effort in p^rk and recreation services was the 1959 Na- 
tional Conference on School Recreationi co-sponsored by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educetioni and Recreation, and the 
United States Office of Education. Coopereting organizations included: 

— * American Association of School Adminirtretors 

— AssociM.tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

— National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

— Department of Elementary School Principals 

— The Athletic Institute 
National Recreation Association 

<— Society of State Directors of Healthy Physical Education and 
Recreation 



Conference delegates representing} the above organizations de- 
veloped the following; 
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Role Ihe School in Recreallon: 

1. Schools Should Educftle lot the Worthy Use of Leisure 

Education for leisure, or recreation education, is the major, 
unique and continuing rosponsibility of the school in relation 
to recreation. The school may be aisle to justify its failure to 
administer a recreation program in whole or in part, or to open 
its doors to community recreation, but there can be no possible 
juslification of its failure to prepare young people to live ef- 
fectively in a world characterised by an evor-increasing amount 
of leisure. If the school is to be successful in the development 
of leisure skills, interests, and appreciations, thoir acquisition 
must not be left to chance but must be planned for as intel- 
ligently and deliberately as are other values for which the 
school strives. Implications or illustrations of this concept in- 
clude the following: 

— > A special committee should be established by the school to 
explore each area cf the curriculum to determine its possible 
contributions to leisure education. 

— Literature, for example, should be taught with a view to 
making it more meaningful and enjoyable to students while 
in school, and increasingly more satisfying as long as they 
live. 

Science should be taught in a way to bring out the excite- 
ment, curiosity, and adventure resident in the exploration 
field trips. A lifelong recreation interest in ornithology or 
botany may result. 

— Helping students acquire lifelong interests, appreciation, 
and skills in art, outdoor education, music, dramatics, and 
physical education, is a part of the school's responsibility in 
lecreation education. 

— Since people in their leisure, if given an opportunity, gener- 
ally prefer to participate in those activities which are satis* 
lying and enjoyable, and since people usually enjoy that 
which they do well, it follows that the teacher must help 
students reach ihe highest possible level ol performance. 
Since skill is a basic factor in the making of wise choices in 
the selection of leisure activities, medioc/ity should never 
bo toleratod when excellence is possible. 

^ The whole child reacts to the total environment. A child is 
much more likely lo develop a lifelong interest in an activity 
ii he is taught by an intelligent, inspiring, and enthusiastic 
teacher in such a manner as to result not only in a high 
quality of learning but also in a satisfying and pleasurable 
experience as well. It is also the school's responsibility to 
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provide opportunities wherein the various recreation acti' 
vities taught can bo piacticed, interests deepened, and skills 
perfected. These opportunities might include establishment 
of clubs around some of the common interests, intramural 
Participation, and provision o! school end community la- 
cililies for further enjoyment of these leisure interests. 

— Education for leisure must keep pace with an ever-changing 
world. This means that school administrators must give Ihoir 
students 3mplo opportunities to have experiences with the 
recreation patterns and customs, music and dances of other 
nations as well as those of our own country. 

— The schools should strive to utilite as many direct experi- 
ences as possible in recreation education. For example, 
teachers should take their students on more field trips, as 
well as bring more Hie into the classroom by inviting ^^xos\ 
demonstrators and lecturers. 

Sphools ShoiUd Achieve Maximum Articulation Between Instruction 
and Recrealien 

— The school should improve teaching and learning through 
teacher-pupil relationships in a recreation setting. 

— The school should supply leadershi^p in the school-connected 
recreation program^ 

— School personnel should accept xesposibility for supervision of 
school district property in the school and community recreation 

^ program. 

Schools Should Coordinate and Mobilite the Total Commnsiity 
% Resources for Recreation 

The school-Community concept should be supported arid 

strengthened. 

The school should be a community service agency. 

— Schools should lead the way, or act in cooperation with other 
public agencies, in providing a widely diversified program of 
recreation. 

— Schools should have active, adequate, and official representation 
on the recreation commissions, or Iheir equivalents, in com- 
munities conducting coordinated school-community recreation 
programs. 

— The schools should utilize the total lesoures of the communiiy 
in their recreation education efforts. Leadership resources for 
class and club use might include: library staff personnel ior 
story-telling, nature recreation specialists, conservation depart- 
ment personnel, square dance callers, and local craftsmen, artists, 
dramatists, poets, and wrUeis. In eddition, such physical re- 
sources as natural wooded areas, lakes, reservoirs, and steams 
may be utilised to enrich the program. 
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Schools should Develop Cooperative Planning of Recreation Programs 
and FftcilUies ' 

— School district officials should initiate, encourage, or recognize 
planning, financing, and operation of facilities suitable for 
recreation. 

— A community-wide program should represent the combined 
efforts of all agencies and organizations in the community. 

— As a social institution concerned with the welfare of the individ- 
ual and society, the school should take the lead in analyzing 
the total community prograiW, determining needs,'Qnd taking the 
necessary stops in cooperation with others to meet these needs. 

The Scheiols Should Interpret Recreation to the People 

An imperative need in recreation today is to embody significance 
and purpose within the field, and then to interpret those values 
to others. This is one of recreation's greatest challenges. Under- 
standing is basic to appreciation, and appreciation is basic to sup- 
port. Therefore, ii the significance of leisure in American life, and 
the importance of recreation as a basic human need are to be 
understood, a far better job of interpretation must be done in the 
future than has been done in the past. The schools occupy an 
especially strategic position from which to carry out this important 
responsibility of interpretation. While leisure and recreation 
should be interpreted to all the people, it is especially important 
that In effective eiiorl be made with the following: 

— State and local government officials 

— Newspapers, radio, and television officials 

— School superintendents and boards of education 

— Faculties and maintenance staffs 

— Parents 

— Social Agencies 

— Students 

The stage was set lor a concerted effort in the 60's to develop 
school-community cooperative programs, facilities, and services as the 
best means to meet the leisure time needs and demands of the American 
public. Even though the 1966 Recreation and Park Yearbook stated that 
Ihe use of school areas for recreation .services almost doubled since 
1960, park and recreation agencies have still made only limited pro- 
gress. A survey* conducted in 1962 indicated clearly that cooperation 
with the schools still has a long way to go to produce the desired 
results. This School-Recreation and Park Cooperation Questionnaire 
which was sent to 1,139 departments with 308 returned for tabulation, 
representing a 27% return, produced the following information: 
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1. Legislation 

Ovor 90''o rcporling indicaled ihal state and local laws permit the 
use of school facilities for community recreation purposes. Only 15% 
of the park and recreation authorities reporting indicated they had 
been leiused use of school properties for recreation purposes as 
compared to a much larger number of outside agencies rocoiving 
negative approval for private usage. 

Slightly over one<half of the park and recreation authorities re- 
ported that state laws prohibit the use of school monies for con- 
struction of recreation facilities on land not owned by the school 
boards. A higher percentage of park and recreation authorities, 
60%, noted that stale laws prohibit tho expenditure of funds for 
facility construction on non-ci^y owned lands. 

2. Existing Park-School Recreation Units 

80°o specified that the park-school unit concept was not in existence 
in their communities. However one-third reported planning for 
such complex underway whilo ono-half indicated serious discus- 
sion on thn subject was being held in their communities. 

Of those reporting park-school recreation units, 45% of tho initial 
units were completed during the decade between 1950 and 1960. 
Reflecting a speed-up of joint planning and use endeavors, one-third 
of the units were developed between 1960-62, just a two year 
spread. 

3. Planning 

Almost two-thirds reported that both the park and recreation au- 
thority and the school board have equal responsibility for selection 
of the joint use site and for its planning. On the other hand, only 
one-third of the ciiy agencies indicated that, both authorities have 
equal responsibility for the construction and development of fa- 
cilities on the unit sito. Slightly less than 50% reported equal re- 
sponsibilities for administration and operation of the facility while 
two-thirds specified maintenance responsibility for the park-school 
recreation site and unit. 

4. Joint Verbal- Written Agreements 

Approximately three-fourths of the park and recreation agencies 
completing the questionnaire stated that verbal agreements exist 
peitainmg to use oi school facilities by the recreation authorities 
and less than one-half have verbal understandings as to use of city 
recreation-park facilities by school authorities. 

In respect to written agreements two-thirds reported such agree- 
ments for use of school facilities with one-half having a formal 
agreement with school boards in respect to use of city facilities for 
school functions. 
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In respect to iadividual facilities & atrong 92% c« the park ar^d 
recreation authorities revealed complete lack of jv^int agreements 
for a scliool-community center building with a s/Jghtly less per- 
centage reporting for a joint use agreement of swiniitiing pools. 

5. Park-School Acreage Standards 

The median size park connected with a school in a park-school unit 
concept is seven acres. 

Only slightly less than one-third of the authorities .Tiated that park 
acreage standards have been developed for a joiitt use unit. Of 
those reporting development of standards the median minimum is 
fivo acres, the maximum standard, fifteen acres. The majoiily of 
reports revealed that the acreage standards were based on potential 
population statistics rather than student attendance. 

6. Park Unit Acquisition Approval 

A great majority - 83% - reported that under the joint agreement 
the city may purcha?e land without prior approval of the school 
board with a similar percentage indicating the authority of the 
school board to purchase land for joint use purposes. 

In respect to the final approval of a park-school area 35% reported 
that acquisition authority was invested in the school board with 
28% stipulating a joint school board and city approval. Only 
15% reported necessary final approval by the city council as a 
separate entity. The above percentage figures also relate lo respon- 
sibility for final approval of park- zchool unit design plans. 

7. Property Damage Responsibility 

In the majority of cases the park and recreation authority was held 
responsible for damage on school property used by the agency. 
On the other hand damage of city property used by school author- 
ities is primarily the responsibility oi school boards although one- 
fourth report joint recreation and city responsibility. 

8. Insurance Liability 

A majority of park and recreation authorities (60%) carry property 
damage insurance with slightly less percentage (55%) also having 
personal injury . insurance. 

9. Park'School Recreation Unit Maintenance 

Primary maintenance responsibility for the joint use park-school 
units were reported as follows*. 

Auditoriums 92% Schools 

Swimming pools S0% 

Gymnasiums only 85% Schools 

Gymnasiums - locker room .... 66% Schools 

Class rooms 77% Schools 

Music rooms 86% S.c:hools 

Manual arts rooms 74% Sc».'qo1s 
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Schools 

recreation 

recreation 

recreation 

recreation 

recreation 

joint school and recreation 
joint school and recreation 
recreation 

Schools 

recreation 

recreation 



Rest rooms 50% 

Stadiums 49% 

Play Helds 40% 

Track 49% 

Ice Rinks 68% 

Hard Surface courts 43% 

Baseball diamonds 44% 

Playgrounds 40% 

Athletic Fields 39% 

Picnic areas 85% 

Custodian services 

and supplies 53% 

Expendable recreation supplies .. 68% 

Personnel salaries 86% 

Utilities and fuel Generally the city pays a special fee 

In addition a large proportion of park and recreation agencies 
reported that school boards pay for services of some recreation 
personnel in connection with services under the dirt^tion of the 
public recreation park agency. One-half of the municipal or county 
agencies stated that teachers were employed as part-time recreation 
loaders. 

10. School Cooperalion Exiended to Paxk and Recreation Authorities 

Park and recreation agencies pointed out that school personnel 
cooperation has been satisfactory on a whole with two-thirds of 
the personnel problems revolving around custodian relationships/ 
over 30% with school principals and 21% with Superintendent of 
Schools. Only 10% reported cooperative problems with teachers. 
A number of park and recreation authorities reported a combina- 
tion of difficulties i s reflected in the above statistics. 

Of particular interest brought forth by an analysis of the ques- 
tion aire is that 80% of the parlc and recreation agencies reported 
enthusiastic acceptance for the park-school concept as a result 
of operating experience with a similar percentage stating the ad- 
ministration has been a smooth operation. 

11. City Ovmed Facilities Used by School Boards 

Park and Recreation Agencies statistics f^vealed the following use 
of city owried facilities by school bgt'.rds'; 





90% 
71% 
75% 




30% 




Idi^ rinks 


30% 






7% 


Athletic fields 


57% 




5% 


Parks-playground areas 


47% 




3% 




41% 




... 1% 



Only 10% of the authorities reported school boards paying a fee 
to the city lor She use of city owned fucilities. 
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12. Finance Arrangements in Use of School Facilities by Park and 
Recreaiicn Authorities 

In a sli^hr majorily of cases the departmenls reimburse the school 
boards based on use of individual facilities on a r>pecial use basis 
or, in limited cases, (5%) compiled on an annual fee agreement. 
In slightly over one-fourth of the cases no payment is made by the 
municipal/county recreation agency in lieu of maintenance pro- 
visions responsibility by the agency. 

The study shows the median fee paid by park and recreation 
agencies follows: 



Gymnasium S5.00 per hour 

Auditorium 4.00 per hour 

Athletic fields 4.50 per hour (lighting not indicated) 

Classrooms . 3.00 per hour 



In- the vast majority of cases these fees cover custodian and 
utilities costs. 

13. Sale of Park or School Lands 

Only 13% of city authorities reported the sale of park land adjacent 
to schools, to the school boards in the last five years. 18*^0 of the 
aCt'iOol boards on the other hand, reported selling portions c. 
school lands to the cities for park purposes. 

Almost two-thirds revealed that the community has prepared a 
master site plan for acquiring and developing park-recreation 
acreage with the vast majorily requiring the land be adjacent to 
school properly. However, the majority of park and Recreation 
authorities state that they are not consulted on site acquisition 
plans for schools by the school boards. 

14. Site Plans 

Site plans for park-school developments were developed as follows; 



Park and Recreation Department with schools 37% 

City planning department with Pavk and Recreation 

Departments and schools 29% 

School board with cooperation of Park and Recreation 

Department 21% 

Private planning firm with Park and Recreation 

Department and school board 2% 

Private firm with school board 14% 

Private firm with Park av.d ^^eca:eation Department 10% 

County planning department v/ilh cooperation of • 

Park and Recreation Department and schools 6% 



15. School Use by Public and Private Agencies-Organizations 

Less than one Jourth reported that coordination of use of the school 
facilities between the public and private groups was lacking and. 
practically all agencies noied that the use arrangements are handled 
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directly by the school boards. However in the large number of 
cases Park and Recreation authorities are given priority of use 
by the boards and private groups are usually charged a higher fee 
than the park and recreation agencies. 
16. Maintenance Policies 

Existing policies featured maintenance responsibilities as follows: 



Use of portions of school buildings by park and 

recreation departments 96% 

Purchase of recreation equipment on school grounds by 

Park and recreation departments 36% 

Maintenance of recreation equipment on school grounds by 

park and recreation departments 35% 

Maintenance of school grounds by park and recreation 

departments 24% 

Maintenance of school building exterior by park and 

recreation departments 3% 



The results of this questionnaire clearly indicate that the park- 
school commuriity center concept has been adopted by a number of 
cities throughout the United States. It is a logical change in recreation- 
park planning caused by the increased eost of, and greater require- 
ments for public recreation and park services. A factor contributing to 
this joint planning, construction and operation of areas and facilities 
has been the desire ^o eliminate duplicating facilities found common 
on most park and school areas and facilities. 

Although there have been and will continue to be many adapta- 
tions of the park-school community center concept perhaps one of the 
best information guidelines is that which appeared as follows in 
Leisure and The Schools: 

Many recroatipn activities can and should be handled most ef- 
ficiently on a neighborhood basis. In this situation, the neighbor* 
hood park-school is an answer. This type of plan is an elementary 
school-recreation building in a park setting. The site should com- 
prise fifteen acres plus one additional acre for each two hundred 
pupils of the ultimate anticipated enrollment. The service radius 
of' this park-school should not extend beyond one-quartor to one- 
half mile so that it is situated close enough to the people for ready 
and easy use. 

The neighborhood park-school should serve the recreation needs of 
people of all ages during all seasons of the year. Its facilities 
should provide for both indoor and outdoor activities such as 
pre-school activities,- arts and crafts; drama; music, dancing' tennis 
and other j:ourt games, modified field games; gymnasium activities; 
apparatus play> social and small-group gatherings; gardening/ 
day campins ^rH other outdoor education activities/ picnicking/ 
and other neighborhood recreation activities- 
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The piopeily-located neighborhood park*recreation center supple- 
ments inadequate or improperly-located recreatior^ or school faci- 
lities. Because of hazardous situations or natural barriers, such a 
patk may bo needed in addition to a neighborhood park-school. In 
any event, wherever possible, this park should be located adjacent 
to the school site. It should also contain a recreation shelter 
building. 

Tlie neighborhood j^ark-recreation center should comprise fiflacn 
acres or more, depending upon the population. The service radius 
should not exceed one-quarter to one-half mile. Except for Iho 
absence of the school building, this area has the same function as 
that of the neighborhood park-school. 

The communily park*school (junior high school) is a centrally- 
located junior high school building in a park-like environment. 
Tho sitd should comprise twenly-five acres plus one additional acre 
for each two hundred pupils of the ultimate anticipated enrollment. 
The service radius should not exceed one-haH to one mile. The func- 
tions of the community paik-school are substantially the same as 
the neighborhood patk-school except that it serves a larger geo- 
graphic area. In planning this unit, it is important to remember 
that as the age of school children increases, iheir programs include 
activities which require larger spaces. Thus, this plan may accom> 
modate events for which there is insufficient spac^i in the neighbor- 
hood park-school. 

The community park-school (senior high school) i& a centrally- 
located senior high school building in a park-like environment. The 
site should comprise forty acres plus one additional acre for each 
two hundred pupils of the ultimate anticipated enrollment. The 
service radius is one to several miles. 

Thic park-school functions substantially the same as the community 
park-school (junior high school) except that it provides for vnter- 
scho^S athletics, spectator space, and additional parking. 

The community park-school (consolidated) consists of an elementary 
find secondary school building, or buildings, in a park-like area. 
The site should comprise iorty acres plus one additional acre for 
each two hundred pupils of the ultimate anticipated enrollment. 
Its service radius consists of tho entire community, including both 
the village or town and the surrounding open country. 

It is ihe function of this area to provide year-round iacilities for 
education and recreation activities for people of all ages. Provision 
should be made for court games, field sports (illuminate for night 
play), winter sports and other outdoor education activities, 
swimming, drama, music, dancing, arts and crafts, food processing, 
high school and adult homemaking, farm $hop, picnicking, and 
other community recreation CiCtivities. 
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The peculiar needs of a rural community should receive considera- 
tion w}\cn planning areas and facilities for it on a year-round basis. 
Attention should be given to the patterns of rural living as they 
are influenced by suc^i factoru as problems of pupil transportation, 
Saturday shopping, and seasonal activities. A need may also arise 
for special facilities in rural communities having a seasonal influx 
of vacrtion or migratory laborers. 

The community park-recreation cente: i& a park to supplement in- 
adequate or improperly-located school areas. Wherever possible, 
it should be located adjacent to such s',tiool areas. If not near a 
school, it must bo located centrally to sftv*: m^?t of the potential 
participants. 

The site should comprise twenty-live ac.;as or more, depending 
upon population. If not adjacent to a school with adequate faci- 
lities, a community recreation building may be needed to supple- 
ment or augment this area. Even in communities with complete 
park-school centers, it is often desirable to provide a small recrea- 
tion building with a lounge, toilet facilities, and children's play 
facilities. 

The Need 

Local park and recreation departments must make every effort 
possible to develop cooperative, coordinated plans and programs with 
other public, private, and voluntary agencies who provide leisure 
time services to the people of the community. Citizeni:* needs, require- 
ments, and problems are so demanding today that individual agencies' 
can no longer remain separate and apart frv^i.^ each other and expect 
to accomplish the varied and complex jobs now requiitid of them. 

The limited resources available to most park and recreation 
agencies, alone, requires the development oi more and better inter- 
agency and inter-governmental cooperative, coordinafed action. Local 
autonomy has a different meaning than it had several decades ago. 
All governir.ent is a cooperative venture-federal, state and ^ocal — 
and during the past three decades there has probably been more co- 
operation betweeii governmeiYl agencies and state and federal agencies 
than with other closely related local agencies, such as local school 
systems. 

Regardless of the zeal and dedication of municipal officials in pro- 
viding recreation and park programs, facilities, and services, it is clear 
that few if any park and recreation agencies will ever be able to pro- 
vide a complete and functional leisure - services program without the 
strong, willing, and continuing cooperation of the local school system. 
It has been said that, "America's best recreation and park programs 
exist in compiunities where city and school jurisdictions complement 
and supplement leadership, program, facility, and service resources in 
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a warm and closely relaled team relationship" Cerlainly ihe principle 
o{ community efficiency and economy substantiates this stalemcnl. 

In our large metropopolitan centers, it is doubtful whether a single 
jurisdiction should or can be expected to adminster all public recreation 
and park services. George Hjelte, long time national leader in the 
park and recrei?tion field, and for many years General Manager o! 
Parks and Recreation for the City of Los Angles, states this position 
most succinctly: 

"No single agency can be expected to administer all of the public 
parks and recreation facilities in the metropolitan city. Inevitably there 
will be a park or recreation department of the municipal government, 
usually one with consolidated park and recreation functions. Such 
an agency will of necessity be limited by city chaiter or by legal 
interpretation to the operation of properties of which the city has title. 
Additionally, the school district or districts will permit school buildings 
and grounds to be used for recreational purposes with much, if not 
6ll, of this program directly under school administration and financed 
from school funds, or conducted on permit by community- serving 
agencies. 

The provision of neighborhood playgrounds cannot be complete 
according to any reasonable standard in any large metropolitan city 
unless the schoo] gr<»^ ^ds complement the municipal park and recrea- 
tion centers. Parks and r«*creation centers will always be fewer than 
schools within a city." 

Urban growth continues to bring increased social problems to 
cities, suburbs, and also to non-metropolitan centers. Soaring taxes and 
the burgeoning cost oi local public services have encountered greater 
taxpayer resistance. The schools who have for years had nearly auto- 
matic support of their programs and fund campaigns are now feeling 
the sting of taxpayer revolt. There has never been a better climate for 
cooperative, coordinated schooUcommunity action at the local level. 

It is true that progress has been made in recent years toward the 
development of effective local pa/k-recreation-^chool relationships. 
However, there is still only token cooperation in many, many com- 
munities for one r^^ason or another. 

NRPA's Recreation and Park YearbiVok of 1966,, reflected somo very 
significant statistics: 

— Only one percent the T\ew park and recreation agencies estab- 
lished since I960 operate under the auspices of a school system. 

— Less than five percent of the total park and recreation programs 
in the United States are school sponsored. 

— The use ci school areas for recreation has almost doubled since 
1960. 

— Indoor recreation programs under agency supervised leadership 
were conducted regularly in more than 22,000 different indoor 
locations, two-thirds of which were located in school facilities. 
While this is a high percentage, it only represents usage of about 
15% of the school buildings in the United Slates that could be 
used to some extent for recreation purpoes. 
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Influencing Factors 

Probably the most influential factor in the renewed efforts to ex- 
pand school'CommunitY recreation and park cooperative effort to every 
communitY is economic. City, county and state government officials 
are faced with an increasingly difficu!i task: Getting the biggest return 
for tax spending. Ways must be found to avoid duplication of effort 
and expenditure, to achieve multi-use of resources, and to involve, in 
cooperative-coordinated planning, al] agencies connected with recrea- 
tion services in the community. Public demand continues for expanded 
and improved park and recreation services in spito of the rising cost 
of land acquistion, construction, and maintenance. The influx of people 
into urban centers and the limited space and facilities available for 
recreation have created a burden on the municipal agencies, youth- 
serving groups, churches, private clubs and commercial enterprises 
which bear the greatest responsibility for responding to public demand 
for recreation, park, and cultural services. Something must be done 
to redistribute tho burden and to increase output. 

Federal assistance programs have become an Important factor 
influencing expansion of school-community recreation and park co- 
operative efforts. For example, HUD requires every agency applying 
for e grant to have a system of priorities to insuro that the agency is 
doing everything possible wh tiniils own power to accomplish its 
goals. So, before o grant is awarded^ HUD requires answeis to the 
following: 

1. Is the community using its school sites to best advantage? 

2. Is the community proposing combined school-park acquisitions 
so as to acquire land in largo blocks at low cost and most 
efficiently? 

3. Is the potential grantee making multiple use of all available 
public lands end waters? 

4. Is the community seeking to coordinate its activities so as to 
echieve a better packaging of the public requirements/ for 
eXemple, do the road engineer, the educator, the planner, the 
cii(y manager, the tax essessor ever meet to consider how best 
thv>)^ cen meke e common cause? 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recroalion and its Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund ha$ es one of its most important criteria in considering 
its grant proposals: Does the project have the cooperative effort of 
ell segments of the community? 

Some of the planning xequiremonts for obtainmg federal grants 
for the Open Space Land Program Knclude: 

L A program of comprehensive planning for the urban area must 
be in effect. 
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2. The proposal for open-space land must be important to the 
execution of a comprehensive plan for the urban area. If such 
d plan has not beon completed, an application may be approved 
on the basis of a coTnprehensivo plan for the locality vvithin 
which the open-space iland is situated. 

3. The open*space land prc<posal must bo reviewed by other public 
bodies which have responsibilities for comprehensive planning 
and related phases of tho op^n-space program. 

4. Evidence must be submitted showing that a maximum of open- 
space land Is being preserved by the governing bodies with 
a minimum of cost through zoning and sub-division regulations, 
ute ot existing public land, special tax provisions, and con* 
tinuation of appropriate private use of open-spaco land through 
laase-backs, casements, and similar arrangements. 

Both the fedoral and state planning and grant-in-aid funding pro- 
grams require cooperative-coordine*ed effort among all related com- 
munity agencies, including the i-chools. 

The President's Council t>n Physical Fitness has suggested that the 
real solution is to fully utilize the existing recreation resources and 
oppo)luniti6j we have. This Council has pointed out that our tax sup- 
ported schools house about one-half of the sports and recreation 
fecilities in the country, but they are open less than one-half the hours 
in a da^f <^^d less than one-hali the days in the yaer. Thr; also employ 
trained leaders for only nine months a year. ?his situation presents a 
serious problem because if these excellent resources ol the schools 
were utilized full time it could make the difference between Inado^ 
quate services and services which will meet the needs, interests and 
demands in all commui\ities. Thore is a growing recognition of the 
^public's right to use th\S schools at times that do nol> interlero with 
normal school programs - i^venings^ weekends, and summer months. 

The Report of AAHP£si'? 'jecond National Conference on School 
Recreation in Wovember, 1962, entitled. Twentieth Ccnturf Recreation 
Re-Engagement of School and Conurionity adds strong support to this 
premise that school facilities should be used extensively for community 
recreation. Five specific points contained in this report are of interest 
to park and recreation officials in presenting a case for expanded 
school-?;ommunity recreation and purk operations t 

1. School facilities should bo utilized to the maximum to serve the 
recreational interests of the entire community. 

2. These inter.ests should reflect the choice of pupils of the school 
population, other participating citizens, and cooperating com- 
munity organizations. 

3. School-community recreatfcn prc-^rams should be scheduled at 
times ^nd places most di»sired by, and suitable for, those par* 
ticipating (i.e.« after scho^^l^ holidaySf evenings, and weekends). 
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4. Local boards of education should adopt and interpret policies 
to provide these services and instmct their superiiUendenl of 
schools to carry them oul. This includes announcement aid 
inlerpretalioi^ io iho community at large, and to other school 
personnel. 

5. To best serve the widest public, it is strongly recommended 
that the local public recreation agency be given top priority 
in th^ allocation of time for community use of facilities. 

To expand school facility operations and use means to expand 
spending. Park and recreation departments must be prepared to pay 
their "fair sharo" of the r^J»s\s incurred with expanded use. The 
schools can certainly provide some essential facilities for community 
recreation and park services but the ^ark and recreation departments 
should shoulder the major responsibility. An effective recreation %nd 
pairk department will provide many dilferent kinds of facilities, such 
as neighborhood, communitv, and iregional parks, swimming pools, 
spray-wading pools, tennis courts, sand play areas, creative play equip< 
meni, and ball diamonds. Both agencies have important responsibilities 
for providing adequate areas and facilities in the community setting, 
and the need is for a program of cooperative'csordinated planning 
and action between the two to provide lor maximum taxpayer services 
for the most reasonable taxpayer expense. 

Oiganixatlon • The EwmUUIi 

Park and recreation programs, facilities, and services, will be made 
more efficient in proportion to their coordination with total community 
planning. The platform prtipared and adopted by the American Rec' 
reation Society, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and the American Association of Group Workers, ap- 
pearing in the Athletic Institutes' "Essentials for Developing Com- 
munity Recreation" includes twenty important principles necessary to 
effective community planning and organization of recreation and park 
services. Nearly half of these either refer to or are supportive of the 
establishment of school-community recreation and park Cooperative 
action. The principles are as follows t 

1. A program of recreation should be provided in ov&ry com- 
munity rural and urban, for all people « children, yotith and 
adults. 

2. Opportunities and programs lor recreation should be available 
twelve mofii^s of the year. 

3. The program of recreation should be planned to meet tha inter* 
ests and needs of individuals and groups. 

4. Education for tho "worthy use of leisure" in homes, schools 
and other community inslilutlons is essential. 
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5. Community planning for leisure requires cooperative action of 
public and voluntary agencies including civic, pafrioti':. reli* 
gious, social and other groups which have recreation interests 
and resources. 

6. A recreation plan for the communxiy should result in the fullest 
use of all resources and be integrated with long-range planning 
for all other community services. 

7. Wherever possible, Federal, state, and local agencies should 
correlale Iheir plans for the planning, acquisition, and use of 
recreation facilities. 

8. Recreation facilities, public and private, should be plan'jied on 
a neighborhood, district, and regional basis to provide the 
maximum opportunities and services foi all age groups. 

9 Local planning boards, recreation commissions^ boards of odu< 
cation and park boerds should cooperate in lo v - '^-^ planning 
for the acquistion, development and use of ro* ' . facilities. 

£0. Schools should serve, as adequately as possibl education* 
recreation needs of pupils and be planned so .^ey will be 
efficient centers for community use. 

U. Parks should bo planned, wherever possible, to include iaci- 
lities for sports, games and other recreation activities which 
ore suitable for children, youth, and adults. 

12. Reci^iation personnel should have professional training and 
personal qualifications suited to their specific services. 

13. Civil service and/or state certification procedures should be 
hdopihd to insure the employment of professionally trained 
C'.di qualified personnel in public recreation progranxs. 

14. Each agency, organization or group which has recreation 
functions and facilities should employ an adequate staff of 
qualified personnel to meet itf share of the community needs. 

15. Professional associations and societies on national, state and 
local levels should cooperate in establishing and improving 
professional standards and in achieving the objectives of 
recreation. 

16. Every state should create necessary and appropriate enabling 
legislation which permits every community to plan, finance and 
administer an adequate public recreation program. 

17. Public recreation prograrr^s should be financed by tax funds 
under a department of thft local government. 

18. Adequate financial suppoit for the recreation services rendered 
by voluntary agencies should be provided by contributions. 

19. A fundamental and continuing obligation of all responsible 
agencies is to develop a public awareness of the social signi- 
ficance of recreation by interpreting its needs, services and 
opportunities. 

20. Recreation services, actual and potential, should be evaluated 
continuously in terms of their contributions toward enriching 
individual and community life. 
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This booklbi furlher spells cul Ihe real essenliols for nol only 
developing bul also sustaining an effective local public park and 
recreation system: 

1. Know Your Community . . . And Plan 

"Before a recreation program can be initiated or oitpanded intel- 
ligently, it is necessary to know the character, distribution of 
population, the traditions, interests, needs, problems, and re- 
sources of the community." 

2. Pool Your Resources 

"Everyone in the community mu^t work together to derive full 
uso of all the potential assets. There must be ^'ose cooperation 
and coordination between all public and priv^.e agencies if a 
community is to meet the interestv and needs of all its citizens. 
Every citizen and every agency, pu??lic or private, has a stake in 
developing proper facilities of recreation." 

3. Check Your Legislalion 

"Determine what legislation you z^eod and what you have/ and 
then, if necessary, work to get laws that provide an adequate 
legal base. Authority to deVolop public recreation depends 
upon state and local laws." 

4. Establish A Legal Managing Board 

"If recreation is to be provided for the public at public expense, 
there is need for a legally constituted, officially appointed or 
elected board which shall govern and have TesponsibiJily for 
U^e operations. If the state enabling legislation permits it, such 
responsibility can be given to a recreation commission or board 
with representation from perhaps the school and park depart- 
ments, or the responsibility delegated directly to the school 
board ox park department." 

5. Get Good Leadership 

"Insist on a trained, full-time executive, responsible to the 
board and on>the>job the y ear-around. Choose subordinate 
leaders with equal care on a basis of qualifications and training. 
Select and use competent volunteers within this framework of 
professional leadership. Utilize recreation aids and allied pro- 
fessionals." 

6. Make T^e Most Of Existing Facilities 

"In every community in the United States there ate public and 
private properti(ds lying idle that can be made available imme- 
diately for recreational uses with a small amount of effort and 
with little or no expenditure. 

A mere casual survey will prove that there are municipally 
owned schools, parks, playgrounds, buildings, vacant property, 
water areas and other facilities available but not utilized to their 
fullest extent. Among the types of privately-owned properties 
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are churches, settloments, warehouses and vacanl lots which 
oflen can be ulilized lor specified recieaiion us*vs under reason- 
able control and supervision. The developmenl of existing fa- 
cilities always should be done with foresight of total community 
neec^:.. Long-range plans should provide for facilities strategic 
ci^;;iy located to serve all areas of tho community. An immediate 
(itep lowaid more complete provision for community Tecreatioiv 
is lo make school facilities available for leisure use aii<^ school 
hours and dtiring weekends and vacation periods. Most school 
buildings have natural facilities for indoor activities as weW as 
adjacent playgrounds and athletic fields. These buildings are 
so situated that there is at least one of them wi>hin a half mile 
of most urban homes and within easy travel distance in most 
rural areas. Some gymnasiums, music rooms, shops, auditoriums 
and playgrounds should be made available iot public use. 

The way is open and the tiTne is certainly ripe for school boards 
and public officials to meet an obvious need in their com* 
munities by direct action. 

Several -^ears ago the Asshtant School Superintendent of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in a drive to open up that city's schools 
for recreation issued a statement that caused even the smallest 
taxpayer to take notice. He slated: 

Minneapolis has a total of ninoty-four school buildings, valued 
at $35,000,000, that are. in actual use about nine mi?r<ths of the 
year, twenty d^ys a month, live days a week and about seven 
or eight hourc a day. 

In shorti <i\ a minimum calculation, this vast equipment is in 
actual use only 15 per cent out of each year 

Why, he t;;' idad, can't a part of those buildings be developed as 
community centers to provide a greater return of service to the 
peop^Q than they are giving now?" See Appendix ior recent 
Minneapolis case stcdy, 

7. Secure a Separate Budget 

"The only sound method of financing a community recreation 
program is to obtain a definite, adequate amount of public funds 
through special tax levy or other public appropriations, ear- 
marked for iho sole purpose of rocroation." 

8. See That Your Program It Comman!t7-Wide, Year-Round, and 
Has Broad Appeal 

"By its very nature, community recreation must have a wide 
and varied program. In order to be effective and permanent it 
must eventually include indoor and outdoor activities, sports, 
athletics, games, music, arts, crafts, drama, nature lore« lectures, 
forums, social rocreation and other community events. The 
interests and needs of all the people must be recognized." 
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9. Maintain Public Partnership 

"In order to maintain public partnership and win the support of 
of entire municipality, community recreation must keep popular 
opinion abreast with its program. Thi^ can be accomplished 
only if the citizens aro infor.Tied of all the "whats?", "wheres?", 
"whens?", and "hows?" of ihe program. The local director must 
develop an enthusiastic public relation*, and publicity program, 
using all available media as a meani: of hitorpreting and 
"selling" his product. A casual glance at ai^.y successful busi- 
ness venture teaches lessons needed in community recreation 
development." 
10. Plan For Th« Future 

"Every progressive American city or town plans for the future. 
Streets and highways are charted before th^y are paved/ wat«r 
and sewage systems aro planned before homos are constructed; 
sites are reserved for new school buildings/ selected areas are 
reserved for future residential distxlcts/ in short, every detail 
concerned wit'n the physical growth ol a municipality is 
planned in advance. 

Closely associati>d with and interwove., into long-range muni- 
cipal planning, must be long-range recreation planning — 
planning th&t includes not only the physical facilities but 
program, leadership and finance as well. 

In long-range planning for physical facilities, care must be 
exercised not to plan buildings and other facilities without 
regard to Ineir future usefulness. That indicates the first con- 
sideration must be given to functional planning. In this con- 
nection, C'^f'fiiin leading questions should be asked. 

1. Will the planned facilities provide recreation outlets for 
all the citizenry? 

2. Are the locations of the selected sites desirable in view of: 
(a) Residential expansion? (b) Selected school sites? 
(c) Accessibility? (d) Population trends? 

(e) Public safety? (!) Public health? 

3. Are the facilities being planned attractively in order to en- 
courage a desire to participate? 

4. Has tfn expansion or development priority schedule been 
established which indicates the order of urgent recreation 
requirements? 

5. Are buildings and facilities being planned for multiple use? 

6. Are there adequate plans for the maintonance and operation 
cost of facilities? 

7. Are the personal comforts and services of the participants 
being planned for? 
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"Preseiil-day needs and desires make il necessary for Ihe schools 
of lomorrow to be recognized as sites for recreation. Careful planning 
must be done to insure that school buildings and grounds are designed 
to serve the varied recreati^^n needs of all ages during the entire year. 
Some communities already have made such provisions and have found 
that it is practical and, further, that it fosters a school-community 
relationship 3hat is wholesome to the lives of children, youth and 
adults. While more and more is being done about utilizing schools 
for recreation, there is still, nevertheless, much to be done in planning 
wisely for the future. 

School planners and designers musi recognize that community 
recreation is a major function oi all future buildings and grounds and 
that it cannot be regarded as meioly incidental to the educational 
program. School and recreation planners must cooperate to develop a 
plan of operation that will not disrupt the regular school program, and 
at the same time, plan to allow for the maximum utilization of schools 
for comiTiunity use. Thiis moans that facilities must be planned for 
multiple use/ entrances, exits, toHet facilities, heating control, lighting 
control, locker rooms, shower rooms, gymnasiums, cafeterias and storage 
space muM all receive special consideration in the plans to eliminate 
excessive costs of operation. The lulure recreation needs can be met 
economically, but not without the cooperation of our school planners." 

Obstacles 

It appears that the time is right for the development of expanded 
school-community cooperative efforts to advaivce recreation and park 
programs, facilities, and services. There have been and still are many 
problems which hamper this cooperative effort. Lack of funds for 
maintenance, staffing, and adaptations of schools for community rec- 
re^^tion programs are som« of tho restrictions. Fear of vandalism and 
theft by outside groups has made school officials overprotective of the 
schoo^; plant. Excessive and often arbitrary foes and charges by 
school officials have discouraged use of school facilities. Conflicts 
have arisen in liability and maintenance responsibilities, in scheduling 
and sponsorship oi activities, and in determining those activities 
allowed on school property. But the major obstacle ha^ been and is 
Txoyr the lack of cooperation and support from top school officials /e? a 
number of reasons including: vi^idopendence, lack of respect afid spv 
preciation for the park-recr&at:<dn agency role and capabilities/ suspi- 
cion that the park-recreation agency is intent on "taking over". There 
has generally been a lack of real communication between the two 
agencies plus the lack of participation in each other's activities to gain 
the proper appreciation needed for cooperative support/ individual 
personality differences on both boards and professional staffs, hearsay, 
and/or a "bad experience" with school*community recreation and park 
cooperative effort in another community. These are somo of the major 
obstacles which continually stand in the way ^iogress. They can 
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only be solved ii the principal ofUcials ol both agencies realize the 
great importance and need for cooperative-coordinated action to better 
serve the community, are interested in and willing to sit down together 
to develop an eifectivc cooperative program, and then ultimately 
commit themselves to buiVviing the mutual understanding and respect 
at all levels of the administrative structure necessary to insure success. 

Guidelines 

Cerlainly, providing improved communily services at the most 
reasonable cost is the goal of both the school and the park-recreation 
department. In a very real sense, the planning and efforts of both are, 
in the final analysis, directed toward indentical achievements. Both 
should recognize that they are nothing less than partners from whose 
separate labors come the benefits of community services. Too often, 
however, those concerned with education or recreation, speak o! 2om> 
munity interest in terms of the goals or achievements! of their own 
special service. Each sees its own contribution but eilher fails to 
recognize the role played by the other local governmenlp.) unit or 
sees it as a competitor. Suspicion, or at the extreme, hc;5tility obstructs 
the achievement of community goals. In fact, aloofness on the part of 
an agency severly limits its capacities within its own principal program 
area. 

The first step in achieving this cooperation is clarificalion of the 
existing interrelationships between the two, recognition that indepen- 
dence is not as real as it appears and finally that meaningful coopera- 
tion means the achievement of structural interrelationships. The two 
must be brought together at the policy-making, administrative, and 
staff levels. The primary stimulus toward a good working relationship 
must develop among the top administrators, particularly the superin- 
tendent of schools, the city manager, and/or Ihe director of parks and 
recreation. Important techniques fov bringing about cooperative action 
are: 

1. Frequent staff meetings with counterparts in the respective juris- 
dictions. Remember, if there is no responsible agreement be- 
tween key persons on the respective staffs, there is little hope 
that any suitable or lasting working relationships are possible. 

2. Top and middle staff influence with their own department and 
division personnel in developing a cooperative orientation. At 
the same time, the key administrators must try to influence the 
elected officials and community groups in their respective juris- 
dictions. 

3. Appointment of representatives of each agency to each other's 
advisory commissions, councils, committees, is another useful 
approach. 

4. .Informal meetings of the two boards regularly. 

5. The hiring of administrative personnel on a joint financing 
basis is also a helpful practice. 
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Th« developmeni and maintenance of mutual understanding and 
respect at -ill lovels of the administrative structure and the exchange 
and cccrdim?iion of information regarding mutual services and areas 
of cooperatAon imperative if there is to be a successful and lasting 
working re]oHoi,5hip. This need for continuing communication^between 
ihe two agenbm cannot be understated. Policy-making, operational 
coorjration and relevance can .be achieved only when policy-makers, 
£idk::^nf>^Srators, and s>alfs aro brought together on a regular, syste.i^'itic 
bQ&^i,'. in ihi5 way« ihesi the objectives, programs, and services of both 
agencies which liave a ,b<)ar:ng upov* cooperative efforts ecu. be brought 
to tH attfejition of the appropvis^^e officials of both agencies. This is 
important in ^mHcipating ai:d dc^irmining common probleiTis so it is 
possible to work out effective, cooperative solutions. 

£st;f!oKshin£:' a sound workin<gr reilationship should begin with formal 
u.^niect betweon ccrros;:-ondin«^ -officials, beginning with the top admini- 
strators of both agi9ii;'<es. This should lead to regularly scheduled 
meetings of both boards ?nd ;op professional staff to discuss areas of 
mutual interest and cori€/irr-. An excellent approach which has proved 
instrumental in creating and maintaining an effective cooperative 
program is the appointment of a special cuiVimittee composed of board 
and staff members p!*j5 citizen reprosen.?^tives of both bodies to meet 
on a periodic. .basis. The foilcTving is an example of the composition of 
such a comrs(.it.tee and its joint considerationiJ: 

Joint SchD;Mi-v<>mmunit7 Hecrealion and Park Planning Coramiltee 

1. rsiaL'ishrnt^T t X")! a Joint Planning Committee to include possibly: 
i A. School Dis;.>ict - Superintendent or Assistant, Board Chairman 

or Member, Director of Health and Physical Education, Director 
oi A<i^itivitios, Supervisor of Maintenance, Chairman of P.T.A. 

B. P{^tk and Recreation Agency - Superintendent or Assistant, 
Board Chairman or member, Director of Programs and Services, 

Y Supervisor of Maintenance, Chairman of Community Recreation 
/ -Park Council. 

C. Others • attorneys, p?.aj\ners, city manager, city council mem- 
bers, school principals as approprialo. 

2. Joint -employment of architect and landscpe architect to assist with 
preparation of master plari for each joint building and ahe. 

3. School and park-recreation administrative staffs determine the 
school-community programs and s-ervices to be provided for on a 
maximum year-round use basis. 

4. School and park-recreation adminstrative staffs determine site and 
building area needs and work with landscape architect and architect 
in developing master plan for submission to Joint Planning Com- 
mittee to review and approve. This should include an integrated 
master plan with a detailed cost analysis. 

5. The Joint Planning Commit toe should then review the plan and 
detetmino: 
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A. Ar^as of responsibility ior programming, separate and joint. 

B. Areas of rosponsibility for development ajid expenditure of 
funds. 

C. Areas of responsibility for maintenance and operation costs. 

D. A budget plan for the two agencies. 

6. This should ihcn be submitted to both boards for approval and 
implementaHon. 

7. Alternate for indoor facilities - the planning should be accomplished 
by the agency involved with consultation with and approval of 
plans by oth-er agency if there is coordinated use planned. 

8. A clear and concise deHnition of the school and park<recxeation 
areas should be used as a basis for legal boundary lines as well as 
for the consideration of expenditures for each agency. 

9. Joint developL,Tient and maintenance considerations. 

A. Develop and maintain own area, with no separation between 
erea sitos. 

B. Maintain tc^tal area during time of use. 

C. Share rnaimenance of total area as approved by both agencies. 

D. Share devalopment of total area as approv^ by both aooncies. 

10. For Clarification t; The "school area" is ihe ^ile where thr^ :chool 
building is placed, and such developed '^reas as will prihcivtMY be 
used for school purpi^ses. This generally includes: harJ-:<ui^acf)d 
wet weather play iMeas, the elementary play and apparatus area, 
a portion of pla\' and apparatus area for older children, some 
playfield sections, and landscape features. The "park area" would 
contain all the facilities and playfields which aro principally used 
by children and adults during off school hours and vacations. This 
'ffenorally includes: spray-wading pool, small children's play area 
t^and box area), area for older children, playfields including 
standard little league baseball, Pee Wee football, and adult softball 
facilities, tennis courts, (junior and senior high joint site preferably), 
swin pool year-round type if possible (centralized location * junior- 
senior high jcint ?ito preferable), family picnic area, horseshoe, 
^huffleboard and handball courts, shelter-comfort station, land- 
scaping. 

This joint committ&e should meet whc>ne'7er the two top adminl* 
strators think it necessary. Contacts between the two chief adminstra- 
tors should be fre^i'^nt and on an informal basis. Together, they should 
establksh regular Av^fis of communication among their staffs so that 
cooperative action -^.tu be a smooth working operation. Deparimei^l 
and division heads should be encouraged to meet frequently with their 
counterparts. Other ad hoc groups from both agencies should l>a 
jointly appointed by both administrators to investigate other specific 
areas where coo2>aiative effort and joini action seem appropriate. 
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Tho first and foremost area v/heie ihere needs to be cooperation is 
plaiuiinsf. It is the key to the many other areas of cooperation siuch asr 
jojint land acquistion; joint design, construction, use and maintenance 
of areas and facilities* joint purchase, use, end maintenance of equip- 
ment and supplies; joini program planning, scheduling of and sponsor- 
ship of acHvities; joini capital financing and operational fund support 
including ^ee^ and chat^es; joint leadership and supervision/ joint 
organization and involvement of the citizenry, and last but not least, 
joint public interpretation of ihis '^stretching of the lax dollar", pooling 
of resources, and providing for cooperative effort to give the best 
services po^s*.blo at the most reasonable cost to the individual taxpayer. 
Planning is q coopexalive process in which all agencies and groups 
directly concerned with park and recreation services must share. There 
is simply no way a park and recreation agency can provide the needed 
programs, facilities, and a^rvicos wiihout cooperative-coordinated 
planning with the schools. Remember, joint planning is |he key and a 
Join! School-Community necrealion and Park Planning Comniiitee 
representative oi both bodies is the instrument to achieve it . 

Dr. Sal J. Prezioso, President of the National Recreation and Park 
Association, has stated many times that: 

*'Ko community should undertake the planning or construction of 
new facilities until tho US6 of all present public facilities are utiliz- 
ed to their maximum. And when building new schools make cer- 
tain they are planned and developed so as to lend themselves 
for both education and community recreation use. This is not 
only best for the economy of the communi.'*y but also ropref'^nts 
community cooperation, and democratic action at its best." 

The Joint Planning Committee ^^Sonld pave the way lor the devel- 
opmeni oi a joint agreement or conir^ct clearly oulUnlng 331 areas ol 
responsibUily. This iormr^lized agreemehx insures continuous commit- 
ment and coordinated action while eliminating both potential and 
actual, conflicts. If this school-community recreation and park coopera- 
« tiv9 working relationship is to be truly successful and effective any 
joint arrangfement, agreement, and/or contract must be c formal VfTitien 
docnneni. 

There are agencies that conduct their relationship with the schools 
purely an informal, verbal basis, and it is ^rue that sonie lh&.^ 
have developed a very effective working relationship. But, this is tM 
exception not the rule because informal agreements h'^-'e some real 
dif advantages: 

1. Verbal agreements are easily and sometimes conveniently for- 
gotten. 

2. People have personality clashes, change their minds and it's 
much easier to break an informal Verbal agreement. 

3. fbjsoni involved leave and replacements are often unaware of 
agieeiHenti when they are not y;iitten and recorded. 
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4. Verbal agreements may represeni expedience, and lack of 
logality and liabrlity, whereas a v/ritten agreement by its very 
nature requires much more thought, study, consideration of tho 
advantages and disadvantages, and real planning because of its 
being a legal, binding documani. 

The written cooperUive agreement should clearly define i}M\ terms 
of the «;gre«ment. It should indentify the parties, explain the condi- 
tions or statement of purpose fo; tho agree.iient, specify the length of 
^ho agreement, and contain in the most specific terms the lesponsi- 
LiMti«4 and liabilities of both agencies. This is the overall written 
agrcetYient which spells out and officially establishes the cooperative 
working relationship between the schools and the park and recreation 
agency. See Appendix for case studies, sample agreements and layouts. 

Additionally, there is need for a written agreement ior each area 
of cooperative effort. These contractual agreements should include: 

1. The intent and purpose of the agreement. 

2> The authority and responsibility of both^ parties in specifics. 

3. Statement of areas and facilities to be planned, acquired, de* 
veloped, used, programmed, and maintained. 

4. Statement of prograrr. activities and services to be offered by 
tech party, including scheiulir*^ and main)«nance responsi- 
Iclii'ies. 

5. Use priorities. 

6. l^ta^fi^q and supervision. 

7. Fitiancial arrangements and responsibilities. 

8. Sfn'-dard operating policies and procedures including specifi- 
cally the handling of problems. 

The iievelopmont of mutually acceptable wriUen agreements out- 
lining the nature, scope, and responsibility of each agency is absolutely 
necessary if cooperative action is to take place. These formal agree- 
ments will create an atmosphere of positive understanding and joint 
commitment, minimize friction, ill-will, omisiions, duplications, and 
lack of friendly cooperation among both agencies, boards, staffs, and 
cltizenit groups. 

Both ag^mcies must always keep in mind that cooperation is a 
two*way street and that their cooperative efforts will result in mutual 
benefits ior both agencies and even more important, ine public being 
served. 

"School areas and facilities represent a major .Capital investmeni, 
and modern needs point to the urgency of using and planninjj 
these facilities for community recreation purposes. The public 
schooh belorfj to the people; so do parks, libraries, and other 
public recreation properties. It is to the best interest of taxpayers 
end the rest of the public to coordinate, integ^rate, and consolidate 
P'JtC>lic facilities when basic functions we not incompatible". 
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What Ate The Real Benefit? 



For the ScK^olt; 

K Provides for maximum use of their areci and facilities by a 
maximum number of community peopU^ thereby demonstrating 
io the taxpayer that the school iacilili>>5 paid for by them are 
iruly for iheir benefit 365 days and nights per year instead 
of the previous 180 days only. This can be a valuabU stimulant 
when there is need for new capital financing or budget in- 
creases which are depend^^nt upon taxpayer support and 
apj-ioval. 

2. Avoids senseless and costly duplication of areas, faciHtios, per- 
sonnel, programs and services. 

3. Provides lor a parl^-like, more attractive physirM setting for 
facilities. 

4. "'rovid^s for expanded, expensive areas and facilities not 
obtainable separately (examples aro: neighborhood, com- 
munity, and regional parks, indoor and outdoor swim pools, 
tennis courts, golf courses, ball diamonds). 

5. Provides fvnr better and more economic maintenance of areas 
and facilities. 

6. Provides Jar a real "community curriculum'* through enhance- 
ment of the carryover value of the school curiculum lo the 
entire community. 

7. Provides th« maximum return on the tax dollar. 

8. Provides a focal point for community education, recreation, 
and living. 

9. Provides for the planning, organization and conduct of a 
broader, mo'/e diversified program of services for mora people 
(examples 'ire: adult sports programs, teenage conlar programs, 
se^iior citizen clubs, pre-school programs, etc.). 

10. Provides for more overall community organisation, involve- 
ment, efficiency and development. 

n. Provides for broader, more effective public intrrrpretation and 
promotion of school-community recreation and pafk objectives, 
programs, facilities, services, and needs. 



Thttd taxp^ banaiilt applT ^ ptrk and mraation aganor* 
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Basic Considerations 

The d>&velopjr.cnl of a cocperativs working relationship between 
the schools t'nd the park and recreation agency is a local cotittnunity 
consideration. Each community'^ ivr^oation and park programs and 
services must be geared to its own, teeds, interests, and resources. 
What methods ol cooperation m&^r be vtccessiul in one community 
may fail in another. There are som^ basic consfueraliotu which have 
been fou \ useful ia school-community recreation and {park cooperative 
programs. 

1. Factors Conlribuling to CAoperaHoii 

— effort by both parties to cooperate 

— understanding of common objectives by both agencies 

— effort to cultivate good personal relationships with all 
schcfrisl personnel 

— r*;t:>;.l\c dtisire for the community use of school buildings 

— em|.;;oyme,nt of school teachers o|i the. recreation staff 

— sense of joint participation in meeting a joint community 
responsibility 

— careful use of school facilities by recreation department 
_ understanding by the two administrators of each other's 

problems 

— clear definiv'ion of poUcios 

— empl^jsis on qualified personnel that is acceptable to school 
authorities 

— giving credit where desired in public relations 
reputation for upholding agreements to the letter 

extra 7)od care oi property 

— having an administrative channel for cooperation 
-~ joint participation in planning new facilities 

immediate action on all complaints 

— full acceptance of school board rules and regulations 

2. DifficuUIes Thai Threaten Cooperakioti 

— buildings not planned for recreational use 

— poor understanding oi recreation by some school people 

— janitors 

— inadequacy of school facilities even lor their primary 
purpose 

— inadequacy of funds for tha employment of sufficient quali* 
lied leadership 

— lack of proper care in use of buildings 

— peremptory cancellation of programs for school affairs 
red tape in scheduling faciliries 

— lac-, of coordination at the policy-making level 

— smoking" rules 

— changes in the membership of policy-n\aking boards 
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— fear by school officials of boing overburdened with requests 

— difficulty in scheduling and obtaining schools 

— arbitrary establishment of fees often considered excessive 

— overprotocting of facilities by school official? 

— lack of communication between school administration and 
us«r groups 

friction between cjs^r group and custodian 

— poorly designed schools insofiT as community activity is 
concerned 

— need to educate educators to fact that schools '^o not belong 
to them but to the commvmlti^' 

Effective Proceuures for SeWI^;/ Difficulties 

— use of conferences and c/scusr^.'>ns among all interested 
parties 

— planning new schools foi sAOcnmunity use through joint 
action 

— good public relations to secure understanding 
with people In the neighborhood 

with board of education members 

>yith school people (including janitors) ^ 

— quick repair of damages and settlement oi complaints 

— working directly with co-sponsoring school departments 

— precheck and postcheck of premises with janitor 

— clear working definitions of education versus recreation 

— appropiate use of each facility • avoidance of abuse 

— increase in the recreation budget 

— working through the PTA's 

— joint sponsorship of activities 

— proper leadership and complete coverage of school proper* 
ties 

— use of 'school personnel in leadership positions 

— use of "lighted school" advisoiy councils 

— advance planning oi all aclivitie; Ufecting the school 
program 

reciprocal arrangements for use of properti*/; 

— detexminalion oi need on a scientific basis 

— establislxment q5 a clear agreement on policies 

— observation of recreation programs by school people 

«— organization of a school-city coordinating recreation com- 
mittee for maintaining prop^^r supervision 

— proper involvement to ini )te and develop continuous 
planning relationship 

«— gain res;o.ect and cooperation through: 

employment of professionally qualified personnel 
maintaining proper supervision 

establishment of and inspection of facility procedures 
scheduling facility for community use as early as possible 
efficient operation 
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— it is best to initiate procedures directly with the top author- 
ity >Arith anticipation that their poh'cies will be ^jiplemented 
by other echelons of the agency (school or park ar.td recrea- 
tion department) personnel 

— that both agencies develop written policies to spell out 
the rules and regulations governing the use oi properties 
on a reciprocal basis. Charges and fees should take the 
reciprocal process in mind. 

4. Charges and Fee» 

Generally charges are made to park and recreation authorities 
to deiray the utility costs and special custodian services. When 
custodians are on regular duty at the time the department 
utilizes the school building special custodian costs are elimi- 
nated. It is fell that the routine maintenance cost for clean*up 
of the building is off-set by the park and recreation maintenance 
cost involved in the preparation and clean-up ol city recrea- 
tion facilities used by the schools on a reciprocal agreement 
basis. Park and recreation departments should expect to pay 
"out of pocket" cosis incurred by the departments' use. 

5. Accident Responsibilily 

Liability responsibility for accidents on school property when 
in use by park and recreation depainttents is somewhat con- 
fused. In general responsibility would depend upon the causo 
and nature of the accident. If the accident is due to faulty 
facilities the school board may have to assume the responsi- 
bility. On the other hand if due to leadership negligence the 
department may be considered legally responsible. 

6. School building construclion suggestions ior community usa. 

A. Ou'iside entrances to wash rooms, cafeteria, auditorium, 
gymnasium, library, shops or any other special facilities. 
Also an arrangement whereby inside doors can be locked 
securely when outside entrances are in use and ncccss 
through building is not desired* Separate buildini^gs for 
auditorium ana gymnasium are desired. ^' 

B. "Cut oHs" (fire door or folding gates preferably on tirst floor) 
so that cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium and classrooms as 
needed can be heated and used separately. 

C. Folding gates or suitable arrangements that will prevent 
access io the entire building when oaly a portion is needed. 

D. Moveable tables and chairs in cafeteria and class rooms 
which are used for community purposes. 

£. Storage s^Mce for recreation supplies, games and equip- 
ment — in the form of extra closets in class roolTl or a 
separate storage room, conveniently located. 
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F. Soitv/ood floors on audiloiium slagos, dressing rooms and 
stora^^ space arranged in a practical manner for drama 
presentations. 

G. Arts and crafts with ninning water, work tables, good light- 
ing and storage closets or cabinets. 

H. Entrance loungo and check room. 

I. Office space for the staff of large centers. 

7. Site Suggestions • Consider Thoroughlr 

A. Relationship of the site to other areas and facilities in the 
total school-community recreation master plan. 

B. Nature of the population to be served by this site. 

C. Type of psogram'to be conducted at each particular site. 

D. Location of the ^ite. 

£. Potential for Ihe development of areas ior special jses in 
various seasons of thft year. 

F. Cost of the site. 

G. Accessibility of the site. 

H. Function and beauty of the site. 

8. Final Considerivions 

A. Education year-round - twelve months use of the schools for 
education is just beginning but will become a previ^ient 
practice in the years ahead. Park and recreation departments 
cannot afford to rely too heavily upon school facilities for 
recreation and park services. 

B. Simply because "park-schools" are a desirable modern 
method of planning is no justification for their existence in 
every ir\si^r.ce. 

C. School teachers are not necessarily qualified for recreation 
program leadership. There must be an effective training 
and ori;^ntatioi\ program for Ihem to insure proper under* 
standing, appreciation, and support of recreation philosophy 
and leadership piractices. 

D. Cooperation is enhanced where ther. H comparability 
among the two agencies' staffs in: P: C-^^vsional qualifica- 
tions, salarjes, benefits, etc. Comparabk salaries and bene- 
fits have often times had an important effect on the working 
relationship. « 

E. Primary to any working relationship belween the two 
agencies should be acceptance and support of the premise: 
"What is best for Ihe total community?" Both should al- 
ways strive to provide for the community's interests and 
needs in the most practical and reasPnable way possible 
both separately and jointly. 
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F. Citizens groups such as community- wide Recreation and 
Park Councils, Neighborhood Recreation and Park Com- 
mittes, working wi'h the park and recreation board can 
oiten bring about necessary cooperation with the schools 
better than the professional staffs who tend to protect th^ur 
own separated and vesled interests. The citizens' role is 
very important in achieving the full cooperation of the 
schools as well as other tax-supported agencies. Bo sure ):o 
stimulate and mobilize park and recreation citizens* grout^^s 
to assist in achieving this and other cooperative-coordinatKi 
community action. 

These basic consideraHotis are further supplemented in the Ap* 
pt'^ndix with €:ase studies, sample agreements, and layoul examples. 
Together^ they represent some effective methods, proiSedures, and in- 
formation to aid in the advancement of school-community recreation 
and park cooperative action in every community and area throughout 
the nation. 

Conclusion 

The pressures of increased public demands for more and better 
recreation and park services continues. Yet, there is a definite squeeze 
on the tax dollars to deliver these needed services. The nded for 
cooperative-coordinated community action involving ell egencies 
concernccJ5^With social betterment is imperative if changing communities 
sre to sdlve theit basic pToblems. Park and Recreation agencies must 
provide dymanic leadersifiip and effective community-wide services 
in the years ahead, and much depends upon the quality o! that 
leadehship. 

There is no more critical relationship problem facing the park end 
recreation field than the relationship with the schools. Especially is 
this true in the smallei communities. -The Community-School Move- 
ment is growing and schools have become more and more involved in 
administering recreation services themselves. Paik and recreation 
agencies risk losing their important place in the community setting 
unless they speak out and act foon. Park and recreation agencies 
must assume the leadership rol^ in organizing, coordinetins., and de- 
veloping the total resources in the community to i*rovide brondt and 
balanced community services. This can only bo accomplished through 
coiinmunity-wide organization, involvement, and support genorated 
by strong park and recreation leadership. It must begin with the 
development oi an eiieclive school-community recreation and park 
cooperative working relationship based upon: 

1. Joint recognition of the importance o! recreation end parks in 
the life of the community and acknowlf^dgemenl o! the magni- 
tude of the recreation and park service problem. 

2. Joint acceptance that both agencies have a vital interest in as 
well as major contribution to make toward solution to the 
recreation and park service problem. 
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3. Joint realization that a joint approach to the planning, staffing, 
funding, development, and operation of a comprehensive rec- 
reation and park program service will be more effective than 
any plan which relies only on the separate efforts of either 
agency. 

The need is now - the job is yours! 

APPENDIX 
CASE STUDY I — MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Fall, 1969 saw the beginning of a new oporaiional concept for 
recreation and social servi'^es to people in the ciiy of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The opening d the Charles E. Matthews Neighborhood 
Center culminated nearly a decade of cooperative planning on the 
part of numerous public and private agencies. 

The neighborhood center concept envisions services will be mul- 
tiple through the cooperative efforts of such public agencies a3 the 
Board of Education, Park and Recreation Board, and p/ivaie social 
agencies. These three agencies will provide educatioral, recreational 
and social services through a single service center. The park-school, 
community school, or. "lighted school house" concept is not new, nor 
unique to Minneapoli-s. Nationwide, parks and schools located ad- 
jacent to each other have been a reality for years. Seldom, howevcv, 
have such developments included a private social agency as an inte- 
gral part of the neighborhood facility or service concept. The sharing 
of location and facilities therefore, is an extension of the park-schpol 
concept and not only represents the inclusion of an additional agency, 
hut, more important, places major emphasis on program services to 
residents. 

The effort described is a new concept that involves a number of 
public and private agencies in tha planning, development, and opera- 
tion of a neighborhood center. Each agency uses its expertise to offer a 
single coordinated effort to provide a new and better pattern of service 
to people. There are some very obvious benefits from this concept. 
Joint coordinated planning has spread from this one project to other 
concerns of the involved agencies. Through coordinated sharing o! 
physical plants, duplication oi facilities will be greatly reduced. Too, 
there will be more economical and efficient use of scarce urban land. 
This coordinated approach to facilities and services shou'ld provide 
optimum services to neighborhoods and their residents which is the 
ultimate goal. 

The Comprehensive Plan for Neighborhood Facilities 

The Minneapolis plan for school, park and social service cooper- 
ation for neighborhood centers is predicated on the concept of making 
services available , as needed, within easy reach all citizens. Small 
neighbornood certers built in conjunction with elementary schools 
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would offer services within easy walking distance of all residents, 
irrespective of age with services geared to the indigenous needs of 
inhabitants. Recreation, leisure time activities, casework and group- 
work services, small health- and dental clinics were deomeci appropriate 
for this type center. It would also serve as a central gathering place 
for neighborhood, organizations to use for their own functional pur- 
poses. Larger community type centers would bo located with junior 
and senior high schools. These centers would jerve their immediate 
neighborhood, but in addition a total community as well with specia- 
lized needs of adolescents, young adults, parents and families not easily 
provided at the neighborhood levoi. Employment, welfare, legal and 
family counseling services, adult education courses would be among 
supplementary services provided. Thes'9 community centers are distin- 
gushed from neighborhood centers by having special facilities for the 
more mobile in the population and providing facilities which cannot 
economically be supplied at the neighborhood level alone. 

Development of the entire system will be tied to the building 
programs of the school and park systems. Any private social agency 
can fill the third slot in the complex team. One of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of that agency will be to draw other social services 
into tha center program in order to assure the broad range of services 
needed. The participation of the social agency is made possible by 
the policy adopted by the Park and Recreation Board. 

FlJ^s For Operaiion 

Joint use of facilities avid coordination of programs as deiveloped in 
this project are new concepts to all of the participating j^gencies. 
Schools are being designed so that all common use space, ^uch i's,gym- 
nasiums, multi-purpose rooms, kitchens, and libraries can be rcxached 
immediately from neighborhood centers and not require 'access through 
other parts of the school. At the close of the school day the neighbor- 
hood center staff assumes responsibility for scheduling these school 
spaces for use. Conversely, during school hours the school staff will 
have scheduled use of the neighborhood center facilities when such is 
not needed for their primary purpose. Sharing of facilities has been 
specifically spelled cut in contractual agreements between all bodies. 
There is to he a coordir>ating committee represented by staff members 
from the three primaiy agencies involved in the joint venture. How- 
ever, to allow for varying neighborhood needs and program differences 
there are separate contracts and operational aqraemenls lor each center 
embodying indigenous specifics appUc^ible to each separate operation. 
The Park bnd Recreation Board and Board of Education enter into an 
agreement for lease of school land where applicable and in all cases 
into an agreement regardir/^j use of their respective facilities. No 
funds are involved in these agreements. In turn the Park and Recreation 
enters into a contractual relationship with the private social agency 
leasing a portion of the neighborhood center to them in accordance with 
the financial participation of the latter agency in the improvement. Ad- 
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diiionally, ihe privalo agency is permitted )hodule center facilities 
when not conflicting with their primary purp/* ;c as can ;he park and 
recreation agdrcy. 

The extent of financial participation of the private agency in the 
building cost and furnishings i5 a variable matter. Essentially the 
Park and Recreation Board determines the size of building it contem- 
plates constructing and assumes financial responsibility for this portion. 
The affected private agency supplements this basit: building with 
facilities it envisions are required for its service over and beyond 
those provided by the Park and Recreation Board. Each agency con* 
tributes an amount commensurate with its specific percentage of the 
total-building space. This percentage is further extended to the main- 
tenance of the center and each pays its proportionate share. 

Experimentation is underway to determine the bost operating pro* 
cedures. In some instances the Park and Recreation Board will con- 
tract with the social agency to p;;ovide for the entire leisure time 
services. In other cases the social agency will work under the direction 
of the Park and Rocreaiion Board or vice versa. In all cases the joint 
effort assures an effective coordination of leisure time, educational 
and social services to neighborhood residents. 

Mot Without Problenu 

It would be misleading to give the irripression this entire process 
is or was without probletnj and anxieties. At the outset the endeavor 
star//ed with a nurTtber autonomous, self-governed agencies each with 
the'ir individual and traditional patterns of operation. Overcoming the 
thieat of loss of autonomy and identity took a long process of gaining 
trust and confidence. This was complicateii by key staff turnover at 
various times in the process. In fact, each of the prUv^iple agencies 
to the plan had a changa of the top administrative pf^rson within thd 
planning period. Boards of Directors changed, wilih each change 
bringing some shift in agency priorities. While new persons were 
becoming familiar with the concept and all of its ramifications, there 
was the understandable impatience on the part of others to push the 
project through to fruiticn. 

These problems were overcome. The concept of the park-school- 
social agency multi-centei has now reached actuality. The Matthews 
N-eighborhood Center opened this fall. Two others, Grant and Waite 
are under construction. Several others are in the planning process. 
Innovativeness, professionpii'^m, patience, and cooperation will pro- 
vide a new operational concept for joint delivery of social, recreational 
and -educational services to the people of Minneapolis. 

CASE STUDY II — ARUNGtCN COUNTY, VIRGINIA 

The proposed Thomas Jefferson Jumor High School and Com- 
munity Center is a joint offort of the Arlington County School Board 
and Arlington County Board. Through ^:ooperalive planning und 
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financing, the two agencies wore able to design a facility to house 
academic, civic and social programs and such ancillary 'services as 
health and welfare. Joint operation and use of the facility will enable 
the agencies to realize benefit: which would not have been possible 
through independent action. 

Unwittingly, the citizens of Arlina*on "County wore instrumental 
in bringing together county and school officials in this joint approach 
to providing essential community services. By voting down two bond 
issu<e5, one from the r,chool board for r!>.>w school construction and 
the other from the Recreation Division for new facility construction 
on a site owned by the County — the citizens forced the agencies to 
pool resources to d'dtermino a more satisfactory approach. The results 
were a substantial reduction in tax spending and a more comprehen- 
^ sive and functional facility design. 

Members oi the County Recreation Division and school authorities, 
principals and planning personnel established a study commii^^ to 
plan site and facilities development. A major concern was to introduce 
innovation into the architectuxal design and progamming. Members 
of the School Board approached the Ford Foundation with a request 
for funds to stimulate innovative design concepts and to finance field 
study to determine current approaches in combining school and rec- 
reation areas. Funds were received, an3 in part allocated to a three- 
day charrette to review architectural schematics. Six consultants repre- 
senting both school end recreation perspectives wore engaged to 
examine site plans and to solicit suggestions and comments from the 
general public i\nd concerned individuals. The consultants prepared 
a list oi recommtindations and an outline of necessary changes in 
the architectural design, taking into account discussions during the 
meeting and long>rango planning needs. As a result of the meeting 
site plans were almost totally redesigned. The architect then worked 
with a small committee of recreation and school representatives to 
finalize new plans and' to prepare estimates for eventual bidding. 

The 26 acre site for the Junior High School and Community Center 
is located in a residential area. Outdoor facilities will include a 
multi-purpose field, tennis courts, basketball court<>, passive areas, 
family picnic areas, tot lots and parking facilities. The school building 
will include a school within a school module concept with learning 
centers and activity areas. The Community Center— a canteen, club 
room, game room, applied arts room and performing arts room — is 
a part of the main structure. Careful scheduling will permit simul- 
taneous, but separate, use of the facility for academic activities, 
recreation programs and adult education prograrr.s. A major portion 
ol the building is the Controlled Environmer/ Facility — "An acre of 
June und-er one roof." There will be direct access to the recreation 
center which may be used by all r^sidentf of the community, pre- 
schoolers' to senior citizens. There are plaus to provide a full-time, 
live-in custodian so that facilities may he utilized Co the fullest extent. 
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Recreation Bnd school officials are focusing attention on manage- 
ment issues so that school and community programs may run smoolhly 
and with minimal conflict. A managemeni charrelto is scheduled to 
allow consultants and agency representatives lo structure an efficicnl 
management scheme. 

This joint effort has eslablished new communication lines between 
school and recrealion officials. Pricr to ihis effort, schoo] officials 
did not involve recreation personnel extensively in developing plans 
for new school construction. Now, recreation division personnel are 
invited to review design plans and lo offer suggestions concerning 
proposed education facilities. There is a written agreement wilh school 
officials that the Recreation Division has first choice for school facility 
use, after school use. 

In general, tho attiiude of parties involved in joint efforts si..,iu- 
lates success or conflict, Harmony is generally fell between county 
recreation xopresentatives and school officials and the common goal 
of progress and innovation has greatly enhanced the cooperation 
working relationship. 

CASE STUDY III — FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Communily-Wide Cooperatian 

The recreation service system in Flint has expanded and improved 
as a result of the cooperation and coordination of the Flint Recreation 
and Park Board, the Board of Education, the community council, and 
two private organizations — the Industrial Mulual Association (IMA) 
which had provided services for Flint factory ■emploY*»ys and iheir 
families and tho MoU Foundation which had employed community 
school directors in 52 city schools to administer recreational activities 
at the schools. Members of those organizations realized the benefits 
of coopdralion and coordination to their individual programs and lo 
the community at largci. Their current working arrangement allows 
. each organization to complement and expand th<» program offerings 
of th« othe/s. 

A ']oin\ City-wide Recreation Commission was apointcd and in- 
cluded a representative of the Flint City Commission, Iho Flint Board 
of Education, the Mott Foundati<^,i, the IMA and the Flint Recreation 
and Park Board. The Commission acts as an advisory arm which makes 
' recommendations to the parent agencies and coordinates recreational 
activities in the community. One resuh of !.He joint Commission vras 
cooperation in improving and oxpaiiding baseball-football facilities 
in the City. Responsibilities which had previously been given soley 
to ihe Recreation and Park Board were divided among all agencies. 
The outcome was beneficial to the public and parochial schools and 
lo ihd general community. 

Other examples of the benefits of joint responsibilities in staffing, 
iinsncing and maintenance are expanded senior citizens programs 
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through contributions from local unions and the IMA, the formation 
of an overall Athletic Commission which coordinates ciiy-wide athletic 
programs, and expansion and improvement of the City's baseball 
diamonds through cooperation by the Board of Education, Park and 
Recreation Boajd and the Mott Foundation. No new programs were 
developed independently / pooling of resources and facilities was al- 
ways achieved. 

On-3 important aspect of cooperation was the formation of a Park- 
School Committee to coordinate he development of ^6 park-school sites 
in Flint. The committee was the result of initial uncoordinated devel- 
opment of a site by the Board of Education and the Recreation and 
Park Board. The Superintendent of Schools and the Superintendent of 
Parks and Becreation and members of their staffs mado up committee 
membership. 

The Committee took over the development of the park-school site 
and drew up plans for development which ignored boundary lines 
between school and park property so that the most satisfactory com- 
binatfon of open space and facilities could be achieved. The Committee 
also passed a resolution that all future park-school- development .should 
be unciertaken by the Committee without regard to land boundaries. 
No other writte.i contract was ever drawn up. 

Joint financing made possible the hiring of a second landscape 
architect to handle the growing demand for development of park-schcol 
plans. 

A standard developmental pattern has been established by the 
Committee for park-school development. Tho landscape architect meets 
with the community council group and the joint Committee to deter- 
mine community needs. A preliminary sketch is then prepared by the 
architect, reviewed by the Committee and council and suggestions are 
noted. A plan and cost estimates i(or individual areas of the project 
are prepared for Committee review to determine financing responsi- 
bilities of the school and park boards. The community is also assigned 
a part of develop.ment costs. If tho plans- and cost assignments are satis- 
iactoiy, commitments of funds are- made by the respective agencies. 
Tho architect then draws up final plans which are again reviewed 
before being submitted for bids. 

The park-school committee coordinates the actual construction and 
financial arrangements, but the community council inusl participate in 
the planning and {inancial design. 

There have been many other cooperative projects in Flint. In 
spite of legal documents stating the need for inter-agency cooperation, 
it is the attitude of the administrators which determines the extent to 
which this goal is achieved. Coordination is the only way to successful 
comiriunily developmenl. 
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CASE STUDY IV — SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Cooperation in the acquisition, improvement and operation of school 
and 'city recreation properties in Spokane is achieved through an 
advisory coordinating committee. The committee consists of two mem- 
bers of the park board and two members of the school board, the 
superintendent of schools, and the recreation director of the pork de- 
partment. Board representatives on the committee, which was formed 
in 1945, are appointed by the two board presidents. Area and facility 
plans are usually initiated by the department executives, but all such 
plans ^,nd projects are submitted to the coordinating committee for 
revipw and approval . Their recommendations are then referred to the 
tw.> official boards fox action. 

The advisory committee meets on call of the chairman, and the 
proceedings of the meetings are reviewed at the regular meetings of 
the two boards by designated members of this joint committee. The 
superintendent of schools, the city planning engineer, Ihe parks super- 
intendent, and the recreation superintendent work closely in develop- 
ing plans for the acquisition and the imprOivement of new areas and 
facilities. 

School properties are designed with the cooperation of the park 
department in order to provide adequate centers for community rec- 
reation outside of school hours. Park playground areas, so far as 
possible, ere located adjacent to schools and are equipped to serve 
the school as well. £ach department puichases the area needed for its 
specific usQ. The park board purchases the area intended for recrea- 
tion purposes adjoining the school site and equips it at its own expense. 
The school board fully equips the units bn its own property, but 
school araas are usually ponfined mainly to the building site. 

School facilities are assigned to the recreation division of the park 
department for use outside of school hours under the supervision of the 
recreation director. Park facilities aru assigned to the schools, as nacded 
far school activities, under the direction of the< superintendent of 
schools or his designated assistants. 

The cost 6f this joint operation is distributed as follows: The 
park department pays for the 'i i^'veation leadership and janitorial 
services during the hours such facilities are used by the park depart- 
ment. The schools furnish light, water, heat and other items that 
pertain to the maintenance and xipkeop of the buildings. The equip- 
ment used in the conduct of the program for the most part is furnished 
by the park department, except as the recreation director and the 
superintendent of the schools find it advisable to use school equipment. 
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CASE STUDY V — GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

The desire to construct school buildings that would serve as 
recreation ccnt&rs for community groupr presented financial and ad- 
ministrative diificulties to the school and city authorities in Grand 
Rapids, as elsewhere. These difficulties have been overcome, however, 
and a valid set of agrt^aments have been reached which are yielding 
beneiicial results. They are desciibed by the superintendent of parks 
as follows: 

A spacific plan of development is being prepared by the city for 
each school-recreation area, showing the exact layout and design of 
th\i area, clearly defining the "school area" and "city aroa." "School 
area" is the site where the school building is placed, and such devel- 
oped areas as will principally be used for school purposes. Its extent 
is determined by negotiations between the representatives of the city 
and the schools and is decided upon for each school. The "school 
area" generally contains the school building* itself, the main approaches 
to the building, the har,d-surfaced wet-weather play areas, the kinder- 
garden play and apparatus area, a portion of the play and apparatus 
area for the older chihf^^n, some playfield sections, and landscape 
features. 

The balance of the grounds is the "city area" and contains all the 
facilities and playfields which are principally used by children and 
<^duhs during off-school hours and vacation. A clear and concise defi- 
nition of these areas is very important since it involves the expendi- 
tures i^icurred by the board and the ci^y. These dividing lines are 
on paper only and do not under any circumstances influence the over- 
all design of the grounds, nor are xhey visible in any way. 

The park-school agreement of the City of Grand Rapids states 
that the cost of development of the "school area" shall be the respon- 
sibility oi ihe board of education and the ccst of the development of 
the "city area" sh^ll be borne by the city. It is evident by this arrange- 
ment that the boa:'d of education is paying for facilities which are 
beneficial mainly to ^he school itself, while t^e city pays for installa- 
tions which mainly b/dnefit the general public. 

OWNERSHIP AND ^//lAINTENANCE OF LAND 

The ownersiv;^ of land to be used for the park-school plan is 
divided into three categories, where: 

1. The board owns all the land. 

2. The city owns the land diiectly adjacent to land ov/nod by 
by the boards and the land owned by the board contains the "mini- 
mum area" at a suitable location. (A minimum area is five acres for 
an elementary school.) 

3. The land upon which the program is to h«/ conducted is 
owned by the city, or whera the board owns adjacent land which 
does not contain the "minimum area." 
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Where cafogory 1 exists, the school board leases to the city for 
a consideration of $1.00 per annum the amount of acreage over and 
above five acres "minimum aroas." The reason for this is to prevent 
th& criHcism that the city is spending capital money on land to which 
it has no legal rights. 

Under category 2, both parties retain ownership rights to their 
respective parcels. 

Under category 3, the city sells to tho board sufficient land so il 
may obtain the "minimum area/' the value of the land to be determined 
by an appraiser mutually agreed upon. These types of ownership seem 
to be fair and equitable and have so far not resulted in any dis- 
agreement. The boundary lines of these parcels, whether leased or 
owned, are not visible on the grounds and the previously mentioned 
"school area" and "city area" are not the same as the leased or 
owned lands. 

Under the agreement tho city repairs and maintains all areas out- 
side of the building line with tho exception of snow removal from 
school walks. The board of education compensates the city for the 
repair and upkeep of the areas and facilities located within the "school 
area." The amount is a pre-delermined sum paid annually and is based 
upon the estimated amount mutually agreed upon and may be changed 
from year to year. 

The "school area" is under the control of the boaid of education 
during the hours tho school is in session. During all other hours, con- 
trol of the area is under the city. 

This as;<)ement, including the leases, is to endure for a twenty-year 
period unless changes i-ni the city charter make it impossible, either for 
the board, or the city, tc incur obligations over so long a period, in 
which case it is to endure over such a period as is legally permissible. 

SAMPLE CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT 

THIS AGHEEMENT,made and entered into by and between the Board 

of Education oi , a body corporate, party of tho first part, 

hereinafter referred to as the "Board" and the city of , 

a municipal corporation of (State) , party of the second pAit, here- 
inafter reiercred ic as the "City." 

-WITNESSETH: That, v/hereas, the Board is the controlling body of tho 
public school of (City or County) , (State) , and does own and 

operate a certain Elementary School known as , Elementary 

School located in the southwest section of the City, and said school is 
located on a plot of ground approximately ten acres in siie, and 

WHEREAS, by reason of the heavy demands existing in (City) (County) 
as a resuh' of the increasing school population, ihe Board is required 
fo expand allocations of monies for the operation of schools, chiefly 
on current oper&iing expenses and th^ construction of classn'>oms, and 
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because there is greal limitation on funds available for developmen:/ 
and improvement of school grounds as parks and well-equipped play- 
grounds for use and enjoymenl of the cilizenryi and 

WHEREAS, bolh the Board and the City recognize the extreme need 
in the area of the City in which said school is. located for park and 
rocrealion facilities for use and enjoyment oi the citizenry, and 

WHEREAS, it is the purpose and policy of the City to develop, operate 
and maintain parks and community recreation facilities, and 

WHEREAS, the Board and the City believe that such an arrangement 
will be of mut\ial benefit to both part.'os and will fill a great need 
in that area of the City and that cooperation between the parties, 
hereto, wherein the Board will make available the land, and the City 
will improve same and use it at certain limes for directed recreation 
purposes, will result in a tjrcat benefit to the citizens of the City of 

NOW THEREFORE, for Vind in consideration of the premises and the 
benefits flowing fo eac^ pariy* the parties hereto do mulually agree 
as follows: 

The Board hereby leases io the City all unoccupied recreation areas, 
mora particularly shown -on the sketch altachitd hereto, under the 
following terms and conditions: 

(1) The term for which the ^ity may use said premises is twenty 
(20) years, while it being undtrstood and agrttd !o by the partils in 
AA^riting, that Ihe terms and conditions hereof may be changed or 
varied at any ht^tc, and lhs:t the yearly rent ihall be the sum of $1.00 
per year. It is understood and agreed to by the parties hereto, that, 
subject to the sale of the property, the City is given l\m option by 
the Board to renew this lease for one additional 20-year period, pro- 
vided written notice of the exercise of said option is giv^^n to the 
EoQXxl at least 30 days prior to the end of the lease. 

(2) The use and p>;rpose to which the Cii:y shall put said premises 
shall be for park, playground and recreation programs available to 
the citizenry of the City. The use of said premises by the City shall be 
limited and restricted to avoid conflict with the use of the premises 
by the Board in its public education program, and such use by the 
City shall at all times be in compliance wiih the policies of the 
Board and the lasvs of 'Ihe Stale oi 

(3) The Board and the City concur thai aU development and 
construction by either pariy deemed proper for parks and recreation 
on the premises described 'herein, shall be made in accordance with an 
approved site plan and with harmonious use both in the education 
program of the Board and the recreation program of the City. (NOTE: 
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a canCreilalion clause could be ir^cludcd lo permit the Board to cancel 
an area no greater than 100 ieet from the school building for school 
expansion needs. If this is necessary, the Board agrees to remove any 
semi-permanent structure? or equipment installed by the City and to 
pay the cost of relocating such structures and equipment to other 
parts of the premises and that this equipment shall romain the property 
of ihe City.) 

(4) The City agrees to pay the cost of preparing and establishing 
a turf area, constructing a soltball diamond including backstops, a 
neighborhood-type swimming pool, outside shelter, of planting shrubs 
and trees, and erecting apparatus and other equipment, and shall 
assume responsibility for high quality maintenancje cf this area. 

Tho Board agrees to pay the cost of grading recreation areas and for 
constructing a parking area and multi-court area in accordance with 
approved specifications and design plan. 

(5) The Board agrees to permit the use of certain rooms in the 
school buildina including the gymnasium, cafeteria, certain classrooms, 
reslrooms and offices and storage rooms, by the C^^ty's Recreation 
Staff for the Community Recreation program condraeted under the 
City's authority. For the use of these facilities, the City shall pay to 
the BoTird the sum of per hour for utilities and the sum of S...*. 
per hour for custodial services, except that such charge shall not apply 
when the school building is in use for scheduled school functions 
anc when custodians are on routine or special school duty. (NOTE: 
An optional clause may provide that charges for utilities may be 
eliminated when the City assumes grounds and facility maintenance 
responsibilities as stated in Item 4 above.) 

(6) The City will reimburse tho Board for any damage beyond 
norma'i wear and tear resulting to the Board's facilities and property 
durir/g the use thereof by tha City, as revealed by the inspection 
procedure adopted by the Board and City administrators. 

(7) The school building and the entire outdoor recreation area 
will ht) undoi the conliol of ihe Board during ^he hours thai school 
is in session, while during off-school hours, control and use will be 
under the jurisdiction of the City. 

This contract is entered into for the purpose of broadS^ning tho scope 
of cooperative use of the various public facilities so that maximum 
benefit of their use will accrue to the greatest number of citizens 
without impairment o-ji school facilities. 
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SAMPLE SWIMMING POOL AGREEMENT 

THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into , 

by and between: 

CITY OF f a municipal corporation of 

, hereinafter called the "City", 

and 

THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF , 

a body corporate, hereinafter called the "Board", 
WITNESSETH THAT: WHEREAS, the Board is the controlling body of 

the Public/ Schools of , , and does own 

and operate a certain Junior High School located in the northeast 

section of , , known as 

Junior High School, and said school is located on a plot of ground 
approximately twenty (20) acres in size, and 

WHEREAS, by reason of the hc-nvy demands existing in the County 
as a result of the increase in the population of school children the 
Board is required to expend all of the available monies for the opera- 
tion of schjois, chiefly on current operation expense and the^ construc- 
tion of classrooms, and thus is greatly limited in funds which can be 
me^f^e available for the development and improvement of the school 
grounds as parks and well-equipped playgrounds/ and 

WHEREAS, bolh the Board and tho City recognize the extreme 
need in the apsa of the City in which said schcol is located for a 
swimming pool, for the use and enjoyment the citizenry of said 
area; and 

WHEREAS, the citizens in the area served by Junior High 

School have formed the Junior High Swimming* Pool Associa- 
tion, and have raised the considerable sum of $ to help con- 
struct said swimming pool and needed appurtenances thereto, ^nd 
have further agreed to sod and landscape the aroa arov:nd said pool, 
and to help provide other related facilities which may be needed/ and 

WHEREAS, it is the purpose and policy of the City of 

to develop, operate and maintain parks and comrnunity recreation 
tacilitios for its citizens; and 

WHEREAS, the City does not have available adequate land for a 

swimming pool in said area, and is willing to expend $ for a 

swimming pool' and 

WHEREAS, the Board and the City believe that such a'A arrange- 
ment will be of mutual benefit to both parties and will fill a great 
need in that area of tho City for recreation activities, and that coopera- 
tion between the parties hereto, will result in great benefit to the 
citizens of the community of , .v ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, fcr and in consideration of tho promises and the 
benefits flowing to .«4ch party, and ihs parlies hereto do mutually agree 
as follows; 
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I. The Board docs hereby lease lo ihe Cily cerlain lanHs qI 

Junior High School, slroet, in ihe Cily 

oi , , as more particularly showj) and de. 

sciibed as Parcel "A" on a skelch ollached hereto and made a pari 
hereof by reference, under ihe following lorm.s and condilicns, lo-wii: 

(a) The lerm for which iho Cily msy use said premises is 
Iwenly (20) years from rhe dale of exeruiion of ihis Lease, il being 
undorslood and agrebr^ lhal by mulual agreement of the parties in 
writing the terms and conditions hereof may be changed or varied at 
any lime, and the yearly rent shall bo the sum of One Dollar ($1.00) 
per year payable to the Board on the auniverstry date of Ihis Lease, 
subject to a right in the Board tc cancel said Lease upon payment to 
the City of its capital outlay on a pio rata basis over the term o{ this 
Lease, and the right also of the Ciy to request such payment from the 
Board on a like basis if it so desires. 

(b) The use and purpose lo which the City shall put said 
premises shall be for a swimming pool and appurtenances, available 

to the citizens of , The City may promulgate 

reasonable rules and regulations for the use of said area by the citizens 

of , , so as to insure th£>^ the facilities are not 

improperly used, and to insure that the facilities available are not 
ovor-taxed by the demands of more persons than can properly utilize 
said facilities. 

(c) The use of said premises by the City shall be limited and 
restricted so as not to conflict in any way with the use of said premises 
by the Board in its Public Eiucation Program, and so as not to conflict 

with any Laws of the StKio of wtih reference to vue of 

School Property. 

(d) The City shall operate and maintain the subject swimming 
pool end appurtenant iaciliHes under its direct control and supervision 
from the day regular Sv'^hool studont aitendande ceases in the summer 
until the day school op^ns with student attendance in ihe fall. 

(e) The Board shall operate and maintain tho subject swimming 
pool and appurtenant facilities under its direct control and supervicion 
duri.ug the regular schooi term, >?/Xcep: that the City reserves the right, 
at itii option., to use and operate the pool when school is not in session. 
However, so as not to adversely handicap the City in its scheduling of 
r&creation and instruction programs during noi^-school hours, ihe said 
school must furnish the City a copy of its scheduled use of the pool 
<),[ least one month in advance of all such use by said school. 

(f) The City shall pay all operating and maintenance costs of 
the pool and its /acilitlos when under the control or operation of the 
City, and will pay a pro rata share of the current expenses for the 
cperalicn and maintenance of the pool during the period when said 
pool is under the official control of the Board. 
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(g) The Board shall pay all operating and maintenance costs of . 
the pool and its facilities when under the control or operation of the 
Board. 

(h) Representatives of the Board and the City shall examine 
the condition of the pool and its rotated facilities when operational 
control is changed, and note any damage thereto in excess of normal 
wear, whicl\ damage shall bo fixed by the party who had used the 
pool during the preceding period. 

(i) The cost of long-lived pool maintenance such as general 
painting and the cost of capital outlay, necessitated by the effect of 
normal wear and tear, for the purpose of roplacinir? or repairing mec- 
hanical equipment of a fixed or permanent nature shall bo borne pro 
rata by the Board and the City in proportion to the respective periods 
said pool is used by each of said parties during the normal year. 

• . (j) The Board agrees to replace pert oi the current physical 

education program at Junior High School with swim 

instruction by teachers properly certified in swim instruction, to the 
end that each physically able student shall become a competent 
swimmer. 

(k) The Board also agrees that it shall follow in so far as it 
deems reasonably practical such rules and regulations that have been 
established by the Parks and Recreation Department of tho City for 
the use of said pool as will tend to minimize and prevent accidents 
in the use of said pool. 

(1) All applications by persons or organizations for use of said 
pool for the time when that pool is to bo in use by the City as stipu- 
lated herein, will apply to the Parks and Recreation Department and 
vv^ill adhere to all policies c/overning the use of facilities. 

(m) The City shall have the right to fix and charge veason- 
able admission rates for the use of said pool during such time as said 
pool is under the direct control and supervision of the City, and all 
revenues derived therefrom shall belong to the City, 

(n) School groups shall have the right to fix, charge and keep 
the revenue from admission fees -for their events, subject to Board 
approval. 

(o) Each party hereto agrees to hold free and harmless from 
liability the other party hereto, and rts officers, agents, and employees 
while acting as such, from all damages, costs, and expenses, which any 
of them shall become obligated to pay by reason of liability imposed by 
law because of damage to property or injury or death to persons in any 
way occasioned by the use of said pool and appurtenant facilities 
while under the former party. 

(p) At a designated time each year agreeable |o all partiss, an 
inspection team, composed of Board maintenance and adminisirutive 
personnel, and City recreation and eiigineering personnel will inspect 
said pool and related facilities for potential capital improvement needs. 
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(q) At the end of each period of use of the pool and ils related 
facilities by either the Board or the City, the pool, its deck, the shower 
and dressing facilities and all other related facilities shall be turned 
over to the new user in a clean and usable condition. 

2. The City agrees to take such action as it shall deem proper for 
the development of the swimming pool, so that the facility required 
will be laid out and developed for harmonious use of said area in 
both the education and construction program of the Board and the 
swimming pool progr£.m of the City. Plans and specifications for the 
swimming pool shall be approved by the City and its Parks Qi)d Rec- 
reation Department, the Engineering Department, and by the Board 
and its School Planning Department and Slate Department of Education. 

3. This lease is entered into ior the purpose of broadening the 
scope of cooperative use of the various public facilities, in order that 
Ihey may be made available for use to the best advantage to the 
greatest number of citizens of , , and without impair- 
ment of school facilities. 

4. The City is given the option by the Board to renew this Lease 
for one additional twenty (20) year period upon thirty (30) days* 
written notice to the Bi:Qrd of the exercise of said option prior to the 
end of this Lease, according to the same terms as provided herein, 
or as mutually changed by the parties hereto. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parti&s hereto have caused this in. 
strument to be executed in their respective names by their proper 
officials and their corporate seals affixed hereto as of the day and year 
above written. 

CITY OF EUGENE, OREOEN AND SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 4 
POUCY STATEMENT 

WHEREAS, it is in the public interest to maximize the use of both 
park and school facilities and 

WHEREAS, there is considerable overlapping of interest in the 
oportiltr^n of these facilities by tho City and the District, 

It shall be the policy of the City artd the District to cooperate in 
the acquisition, development, and operation oi intorgrated School-Park 
site3, and the operation of separate facilities whore these already exist, 
subject to tha ccr^.ditions and regulations of the local budget laws. 
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I. ACQUISTION 

1. The City and Iho Dislrict will locale new park p.nd school 
facilities as centrally as possible in the neighborhoods as 
defined in the Development Plan of the Eugene-Springfield 
Metropolitan Area (1959). 

2. Neither the Cily or Ih© District will purchase additional land 
without conferring with the other agerxcy as to its needs in 
the area. 

3. If both a park and school are needed in a neighborhood, 
ovary effort will be made by the City and the District to 
acquiie sufficient land for the appropriate intergrated uso; 
grade school-neighborhood park or junior/senior high school- 
community park. 

4. Where a school already exists and a park is needed, sufficient 
additional land will be acquired by Ihe Cily to create an 
integrated site, when and if this is economically and physi- 
cally possible. And conversely, the District will locate school 
sites adjacent to existing park sites whe"v this is economically 
and physically possible. 

II. DEVELOPMENT 

1. Whenever possible, development of school and park facilities 
on an integrated nite shall proceed concurrently, with full 
consultation between the City and the District, and Park. 
Designer and ihe Architect, before any construction begins. 

2. If concurrent development is not possible, the School Admini- 
stration shall be consulted in the event the park area is being 
developed first or the City Administration shall be consulted 
in the event the school is being built first, in order to insure 
orderly and economical development of the integrated site. 

3. The architect of a school or the designer of a park shall :bc 
instructed to maximize the joint use of certain specified facili- 
ties (e.g., play equipment, gymnasiums, swimri ing pools, lockor 
rooms, craft and hobby roon\s, rest ioon\s, t'.c.) by locating 
then\ carefully so that they may be convenierA.V used by the 
patrons of park or school personnel. 

4. Any swimming pool constructed after this date shall be, if 
possible, a joint facility of a park and school, with contractual 
agreeraents with respect to the precise periods it shall bo" the 
exclusive uso of earh agency, their relative liability, their 
relative responsibility for maintenance and all other pertinent 
Items. 
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III. OPERATION 

1. Ill iho joint use of facilities, the liability of the City and of 
the District and the responsibility for maintenance ar^d upkeep 
shall be carefully spelled out in contracts between tlie Cily 
and the District. 

2. There shall be a separate contract for each integrated site 
development and operation. 

3. A sch->,dule shall be established, setting forth the exact- hours 
thai specified school facilities shall be reserved for use .^y* 
the City and specified Cily Recreation facilities by the District. 
Any use not set up in the schedule must be requested in- 
writing in order to maintain clear lines of responsibility and 
liability. 

4. The City and the District shall explore the possibility of joint 
support of supervisory playground personnel with a viov/ to 
year-round after-school and vacation supervision, if funds 
permit. Such a joint support shall be set forth in a contract 
between the City .and the District.- 

5. The City and the District shall also explore the possibility 
of having the City assume, or share, responsibiKty for the 
maintenance of school grounds, with a view of miniraizing the 
duplication of maintenance equipment and maximizing the 
efficient use of equipment and staff. 

IV. PLANNING AND COORDINATION 

The Eugene Planning Commission shall convene a committeo 
including representatives of the Eugene Recreation Commir^iion, 
the Eugene City Council, School District No. 4, the School Admini- 
stration and th >■ Cily Administration to consider any matter re- 
ferred to the committee by the City, the District, or the Planning 
Commission. Jt will keep the City and the District informed ?.bout 
the purpose and progress of such committee meetings." 
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Senator Williams. Tliis concludes the liearing for tliis rJtcrnoon. 
We return at 10 a.m. tomorrow, and Scmitor Pell will preside. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the liearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, July 12, 1973.] 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee ox Education of the 
Committee on Lador and Public Welfare, 

Wasfmigtoiif D,C, 
Tlie subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 4232, Dirksen 
Oflif'c Building, Sonator Claiborne Poll, chainnan of tbc subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Kcnned^y, Javits, and Stafford. 

Senator Pell. Tlie hearing will come to order. I understand tliat 
yesterday Senator Williams cliaired a most informntivc, in-depth 
discussion on the comnumity scliool concept. Judging from today's 
witness hst, 1 boHcve that discussion will be furtlier enlianced and tliat, 
wlien the hearing is complete, an extensive record documenting the 
comnumity school movement will be estabHshed. 

This is most important, for the Subcommittee on Education is now 
studying all means and manners of improving the education offering 
in our cities and towns in its work on tlic reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Our first witness today is Congressman William Lehman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Lehman. Tliank you. Senator. It is a privilege to be liere with 
your subcommittee. 

I certainly enjoyed working witli you as one of the coordinating 
members of tlie Select Education Committee on the House side. We 
find it very rewarding to work witli our compatriots on the Senate 
side in regard to the kinds of programs we are working with on that 
committee. 

I have a statement that I am submitting for the record. I will not 
read the statement, but I would just like to supplement it with a few 
remarks off the top of my head, in order that 1 can give a little input 
from previous experience and previous observations of what I think is 
the direction and future of the whole community school program. 

Senator Pell. Your statement, without objection, will be printed 
in the record in full. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lehman follows:] 
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Testimony of the 
Honorable William Lehman 
before the 
Education Subcommittee 
Senate Labor & Public Welfare Committee 
July 12, 1973 

Mr. Chairman, the most important thing about the bill under 
consideration by your Subcommittee is that it is behind the tiroes, 

While the bill is geared toward demonstzration models and projects 
in community education, ccinmunity schools are already spreading rapidly. 
The time is long past when comntunity .schools can be considered new- 
fangled and experimental. In the past two years ?;!one, the number ha^ 
increased from 200 to 700. State governments are becoming actively 
and financially involved in community education. 

My own State of Florida has set aside money and personnel for its 
community school effort. In fiscal year 1971-72, $150,000 was 
appropriated — 19.2 percent of tht Education Department's budget request. 
During that year, 217,432 participants were reported. Per participant/ 
for each dollar of State monies expended for community school grants, 
an additional $7*40 was generated by local school districts. 

In the following fiscal' year, 1972-73, Florida's community schools 
appropriation increased by 80 percent, to $270,000. ■ It is projected 
that by fiscal year 1979-80, there will be 448 commimity school programs 
in Florida* 

This is only one State* I understand that Hlchijgan and Utah 
also have State commitments to community education. 

So you can see, community schools no longer need to be tested* 
Once established, they work* 

There are several portions of the bill I would like to see 
cXarifie<^ and an^lified. Since community education is geared to the 
needs of a particular community, I am not sure the Federal government 
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Should tie long strings to the funds. On the other hand« there should be 
rather specific guidelines as to how the money shall be d'^livered* 

For example I the Church-Williams bill would grant funds to the 
States for a certain nuinber of .projects based on the population of the 
State. However, there is no mention of how the State shall select the 
individual sites. X would propose three guidelines for the States to 
follow: proof of interest in the community; adequacy of physical 
resources; and consideration of funding alternatives. 

Clearly, there is no point in funding a community school project 
In an area which hess little or no interest in it. Secondly* depending 
on the needs of the community, we should be certain that the site chosen 
has adequate physical resources to meet those needs < For example, a 
community which wants a lighted sports area would first have to have a 
bas)-.etball court, or playing field, before receiving financial help for 
that activity. A community education bill should not fund acquisition 
of land. Third, if a community can get funds from another aourca for 
community education, such as a Community Action Agency, then there should 
be safeguards to preveni; duplicate funding. 

I would also liXe to suggest to the Committee that a three-year 
funding cycle be established. A community would receive start-up fund8« 
development and expansion monies, and then a lesser amount of Federal 
funds the third year. Specifically, I would suggest a 50/50 Federal - 
local match for start-up funds, a 40 Federal/60 local match the second 
year, and a 30/70 match the third year. The local commitment would 
increase each yaar in order to receive Federal funds. A community would 
have to make a significant c'^*^r:>,5.tment to community education in order to 
receive Federal dollars. This kind of cycle would also alleviate the 
dollar crisis that occurs with one-year funding. 

To preserve the local character of community education, I would 
suggest that Federal monies be dispersed to the States on the basis of 
population. In the allocation, a set an.ount of dollars should be set 
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asido for the developmenh of State Departments of Education in thie field. 
$40,000 per State for this purpose should be adequate. This would 
amount to an appropriation of $2 million. The money would encourage 
the States to eventually take over tha responsibility for community 
education. Of course, there should be some mechanism for evaluation, as 
well. 

The Comm^ ctee might consider including guidelines for the States 
to follow in selecting institutions of higher learning for funds to 
train community school directors and coordinators. 

Last, I would suggest that a National Clearinghouse be estabiishod 
to gather and disseminate information about community education, 
particular problems and innovative ideas would be collected and sent to 
the States and localities which are either establishing or expanding 
community education programs. 

Community education is a concept that has arrived! Xt*B not new. 
It dates from at least the 19th centujcy, and some of John Dewey's ideas 
on what education should be. It can bring a community together, and 
replace some of the human-ness that seems to slip away from twentieth 
century living as our society expands and becomes more complex. This 
is not an urban bill. Community education fits rural America as well 
as the cities. And it blonds two inter-related concepts learning 
and living. 
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Mr. Lehman, In my observation as a 6-yeiir scliool hortrd menil^er 
in one of our largo metropolitan areas, the sixth hirjrest in (he country, 
it is obvious in many areas of Dade Count}" and elsewhere in this 
country tliat in nniny neip:liborhoods tlio only rf ally public Guildinfj 
these neip;hborhoods have is the public school buildiufr, and this 
huildinj^ is vacant after 3 o'clock or 3:30 in the afternoon. If I could 
quote from W. IL Auden, he wrote a poem orice in which he said; 
"with heads as empty of brains as a schoolhouse in Auf^ust/' And we 
interpret that to mean that when you have an empty school buildiufj; 
in tlie late afternoon and the evenings, it is reall}' not using the brains 
of the community to leave tlnit school building vacant. 

Many of those communities need these kinds of buildings and 
centralized places for their people to congregate, to use, to gather. 

I guess in a way it is kind of like the old New England townhall 
meetings. These are the kinds of things our schools can be used for. It 
can be a gathering place for the community. 

To change the subject a little bit, I think one of the thin.gs you must 
he aware of is that in the expansion and develo])ment of con^niunity 
school ])rograms, we do not get involved with adult vocational educa- 
tion. 1 think wo are going to run into a problem if we do, and it is a 
matter of territorial imperative, 1 guess. 

1 think wc should work with the adult vocational peo])le and not 
againsi them, l)ecause the whole intent and purposes are diiTerent. 

I think llrat the (^omnumity school establishes a kind of base for the 
community, including cultin*al development, which is a stahilixiug 
type of thing. It should not be the primary eflort of community schools 
to develoj) s])ecial skills as adult vocational programs do. 

There is a real j^robiem in conuiumity schools in that the present 
programs do not, in many cases, hit all the areas where Ihe}^ are 
needed. For instance, in the N foe I el Cities area we have community 
.scliools. Model Cities and EOEl programs are able to do tlie kind of 
funding that can match the school board eflort or the community 
effort and help in that area. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we have aflluent, incorporated 
arras — suburban-type ])laces — where, for instance, Nliami Beach. 
])ledges SoO,000 a year for the community school on Miami Beach. 
Coral Gables ])le(lges a large amount for conunmiity schools. So these 
])articular incori)orale(l areas and other types of communities can do 
the kind of matching fund eiVorl. 

However, in middle-income bracket, the so-called Middle America, 
the blue collar areas, are having di/Hcult}' establishing their communitj^ 
schools. For instance, one of our ])articular areas in Dade County, is 
an unincor]>oraled subdivision called North Palm S])rings. The area 
]nis about 4,000 or 5,000 homes, and the only public building in that 
area is the elementary school. 

They have nothing going for them, as tliey arc not qualified for 
social develo])ment ])rograms that are federall}^ or State funded, and 
the}' are not wealth}' enough to aflbrd the kind of monc}^ needed to 
set up their own conununity schools. They are in a vacuum, audi I 
think these are the kind of target areas thai tl;e Federal programs 
should ])articularly be aimed at. 

I think it is going to be very difRcidt tc v/ork out the kind of delivery 
system that is going to bring the Feder alassistance to those areas 
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where it is most needed. Much of it is going to have to be done on the 
basis of local contribution and local participation. 

But it is very important that Federal development of community 
schools programs be aimed at those areas where they are not hitting 
now and where they are most needed. 

In conclusion I believe that the community school is going to be 
one of the best means toward stabilizing our different connnunities. 
We liave a terrific mobility in this country. We have in many cases, 
in a sense, a deteriorating mobility. I think community schools can 
bring a sense of neighborhness, of belonging, of doing away with some 
of this sense of alienation that is so prevalent in our society where the 
individual feels like he belongs to nothing. 

In dealing with drug abuse education, we find that we must provide 
meaningful alternatives to drugs, and the need to exj)eriment on drugs. 

Nothing can fight drug abuse better than a meaningful connnunity 
school program. In many of these neighborhoods people say that the 
kids have no place to go after school, but hang around the convenience 
store parking lots. Those arc the kinds of situations which are con- 
ducive to crime and drug experimentation. I think that the best 
alternative, the most meaningful alternative, and the be^t direction 
that we can point these young people to in fighting drug abuse is to 
develop meaningful connnunity school programs. Without alternatives 
we are going to have a detrimental type of activity among our young 
people. The community school is a preat boon to and a great effort for 
not only the young, but the middle aged, and our senior citizens, and 
they certainly should be incorporated m this kind of program. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed, Congressman Lehman. 
I was interested in your reactions as to why you believe a Federal 
program is needed, because mmh of this type activity, could be done 
und'^r the present law as is being done now in Michigan. 

Senator Javits. Would the Chair yield to me for just a moment 
The Chair knows I have to go to the Foreign Relations markup. I 
wanted to record my presence here and my respect for the former 
Secretary of HEW, "Mr. Cohen, as well as for the witness, and say 
that I consider this bill really provocative and important and will give 
it my every attention. 

Senator Pell. Thank yon very much. 

Mr. Lehman, what would your reaction be? 

Mr. Lehman. My reaction would be this. When I was on the school 
board, and I used to go to the superintendent and ask him to initiate 
a new program, he would say, '^Instead of what?'* 

That means instead of a remedial reading program, instead of a 
program for other types of education, and so on. But what community 
schools would run into is the competition with other programs at the 
local level. They would have to compete against band uniforms, 
remedial reading, and everything else. 

So I think that unless you have a categorical targeted assist from 
the Federal Government, the pressures at the local level are going to 
not be strong enough to compete against the kinds of programs that 
have been more or less, for many years, ingrained into our public 
education system. I think it is very difficult to redirect a going concern 
like public ted ucation and have it experiment in innovative types of 
situations. 
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SoniKor Pkm*. I lluiiikyou. I tluuik yon very iniicli, Coiip:ressiTiaii 
Lolmuin, for hoiiijj; with ns, p:ivinji; us your time iiiid oxporience, I 
con«:ratulMte you on your iiiter(?st in this subjocl and look forward to 
workinji: with yo\j in conference. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. 

Senator Pei.l. Our next witness is a very ohl friend of this com- 
mit tee's, Wilhur J. Cohe!i, dean, School of t^du cation. University of 
Michi«ran, and former Secretary of HEW. He is responsible for much of 
the most innovative prop:rams centered in that Department. 1 welcome 
him to this conunittee. lie is accompanied hy Dr. Curtis Van Voorhees, 
chairman of the Department of I^ducation, Administration, and Super- 
vision, University of Michigan. 

STATEMEIJT 0^ HON. WILBUR J. COHEN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION, UiriVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. CURTIS 
VAN VOORHEES, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Senator. It is a pleasure always to be back 
hero, particularly to be in a position to say what I want to saj' myself, 
without having; to consult with a lot of people, including the Oflicc of 
Manap;ement and Budget. 

May I also say before I begin (but I nvaiU U> pay tribute to the tre- 
mendous contribution that you made in the Education Act of 1972. 
The contribution that you mnl the Congress nnide in forging that 
historic! and landnnirk piece of legi.slation will be of incstinuiblc value 
to higher education and other forms of education for nnmy years to 
come. 

I onl^' wish that the Congress would full}' finance it, but niy bopc 
springs eternal, I Iiopc that in the next few years there will bo more 
monc}" available under that legislation. 

Senator Pkll. As you know, we have been going slowly, taking the 
funds and placing them where tliic^^ could do the most concentrated 
good. Freshmen will be eligible for the grants this year and hopefully 
the sophomores next 3'car. VVe hope they \vill provide a constituency 
group to press for full funding in years to come. 

Mr. Cohen. I have lots 01 thouglits on that legislation and other 
aspects of it. There arc lots of key questions of priority and phasing 
and I hope that in the next 2 or 3 years Congress will see its way to 
implement it more fuUv. 

But the structure 01 what you provided is certainly sound and I 
think it offers an opportunity for the strengthening of cdncation during 
tliis coming decade. 

Senator rELL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cohen. I am appearing here toda^^ in strong support of Senate 
bill 335, the Community School Center Development; Act sponsored 
by a number of members of this committee and others in the Senate, I 
understand there ss a companion bill in the House. 

The bill as you know provides grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion to ^levfilop programs in community education which will train 
people as community school directors and to local schools for now and 
expanded programs. It also pro\ndes for teams to assist communities 
contemplating the ^^doption of a community school program. It es- 
tablishes an advisory council of seven members. 
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The definition of "community school program*' in the bill is ''a pro- 
gram in which a public elementary or secondary school is utilized as a 
community center operated in cooperation with other grou])s in the 
community to provide recreation, educational, and ii variety of otiier 
community and social services for the connnunity that center serves/* 

The logic, importance ii<.^d value of this very great legislation has 
been cogently set forth hy Senator Church and Senator Williams in 
their statements introducing the bill on January 11. 

I especially wish to point out the importance of this legislation to 
making it possible for Senior Citizens to utilize the schools as com- 
munity centers. There is a vast untapped source of voluntary com- 
munity help which could be organized and utilized througli community 
school centers. 

These centers could also be used for parent participation and 
involvement in early childhood education. Parent involvement may 
require the availability of the center in the evenhig, on Saturday', 
or Sundays. Where a center had a day care program for snndl children, 
both parents might be able to attend discussions on child rearing, child 
development, nutrition, budgeting, the problems of adolescence, and 
similar topie:v. 

I am deeply concerned that there is such a great expectation from 
parents as to the role of "schooling" from age 6 to 21, and such little 
parent participation in the "education" of children. Schooling and 
education are not sjnionymous or identical. We need to develop the 
concept of life*time learning and make our schools, business, and 
family a part of that process. 

It IS clear that parent and community involvement arc necessary 
for effective education. That is why I support the comnninity school 
center concept. It enables schools to reach out and work with parents 
and tho connnunity. It enables parents and the comnninitj^ to involve 
themselves with schools, teachers, pupils, and educaiion. 

In a recent Gallup poll, 57 percent of the respondents said that 
when some children c!o poorly in school, the chief blame is due to the 
children's home life, and only 18 percent on the school or teacher, 
and 14 percent on the children. 

The community school in large metropolitan centers played an 
important role in the early part of this centurj^ in enabling immi- 
grants to learn English and the Instory of American institutions. I 
believe we could and should develop a community school program 
which would appeal to the needs of the disadvantaged, the ethnic 
groups locked into the inner city, the dropout, as well as the middle- 
income, retired, and upward aspiring person. I see the community 
school program as appealing to ail groups in the community. 

I believe we are going to abolish poverty in the United States in 
the next decade. The community school can and must assist in this 
effort. 

The action by Congress in 1972 and in the recent amendments on 
the debt limit bill go a long way toward abolishing poverty among 
the 25 million aged, blind, and disabled persons in the Nation. We 
must suppJement that effort with a diversified educational program 
for adults which will provide education over the entire life cycle — 
from prenatal care through retirement. 
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I strongly favor increased Federal appropriations for education at 
all levels. 1 believe the executive branch is misreading public opinion 
when it does not support substantial Federal appropriations in 
education. Recent public ophiion polls, and the most recent one we 
luive taken at tlie University of Michigan, show some GO percent of 
the AEncrican people favor increased Federal investment in education. 

I might say 60 percent is a pretty good majority that I think an^^ 
Senator or rresident would like when they are running for office. 

Senator Pell. The}' certainly do not reflect that when they vote 
for bond issues. 

Mr. Cohen. Bond issues for education in the last few years have 
been failing by roughly 50 percent. 

Senator Pell. In my State, I think even more. 

Air. Cohen. 1 am glad you brought this up for this reason. When 
3'ou anal^v.e these public opinion polls, you will find that people are 
saying that they are in favor of increased Federal spending in these 
areas, that the Federal Government should spend more. But the^' 
do not want to spend the smone^^ by increased property taxes. 

The core of the situation today is that the property tax is an out- 
moded device for financing education. The property tax may have 
been a good device for financing education about 250 years ago. 
It may even have been good 100 years fxgo. It may have been good 
70 3'ears ago. But it is no longer a dynamic, flexible progressive tax 
for financing K-12 education. 

I will say this, if the United States during the next 15 years is 
going to continue to finance K-12 education primarily by the property 
tax, then China and the Soviet Union are going to end up havm^ a 
better K-12 educational system than the United States of America. 

I do not think that China and Russia and the other countries of 
the world are going to limit their educational system by the device 



So here we have a case where I think the executive branch is com- 
pletely^ misreading public opinion* People are against the fjroperty 
tax Qs a method of nn&ncing education, but they are clearly in favor 
of more progressive Federal and State spending for education. 

It is on the basis of these polls which I have analyzed for oyer 
12 years that I believe that Congress, as in the 1972 act, in which 
you took leadership, is on the ri^nt track, and the executive branch 
IS on the wrong track in its continual holding down of the expendi- 
tures for education. 

1 favor, therefore, prompt and effective support of the enactment 
of S. 335. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the letter of July 24, 1972, of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, commenting on the 
earlier bill, S. 2689* I vigorously differ with the conclusion of that 
report. 

The letter opposed "the creation of unnecessary new categorical 
programs in the field of Federal education legislation." I do agree 
with the Secretary that the programs envisioned in the proposed 
legislation "can be supported under present law and existing appro- 
priations authorizations." But the fact is that the Department is not 
supporting the community school center program under existing 
authorizations. 
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Therefore, I believe it is both proper and desirable for Congress to 
work its will by indicating those areas that it wished to give categorical 
support to. 

Tlie whole concept of categorical programs is not simpljr a matter 
of creating an administrative device or a papenvork device, which 
you would believe by reading the criticism, but a way by which the 
Congress makes an allocation of priority, which is its responsibility. 
That is why we have the Congress of the United States, so that the 
elected Representatives may have a priority determination in the 
allocation of scarce funds. 

I support that principle of priority as a sound one, and therefore 
I think the opposition to the categorical programs is not only unsoimd, 
but it is an attempt to take away from Congress its historical role 
of being a full participant in the determination of priorities. 

Moreover, it is well known from experience that the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses are very reluctant to provide appropria- 
tions for programs derived from some general authority and without 
any legislative standards or guidelines. 

1 particularly say that, Mr. Chairman, from niy 8 years of appearing 
before the House and Senate Appropriations Committees. Tlie first 
thing that the chairman or a member of the minority of the committee 
will usually ask you is what is your legislative authority for this 
specific appropriation request? 

If you say, well, it is m the general authority that we have under 
title X of such and such a bill^ the members of the appropriation look 
askance at you; and after you have left the room, they say, well, 
that does not seem to bo very specific, and the other appropriations 
for other items take precedence. 

So I think the view expressed bv the Secretary of HEW is unrealistic 
l^nd does not take into account the facts of life about how the appro- 
priations process works in the House and the Senate. 

The report from the General Accounting Office of March 9, 1973, 
ofi'ers constructive help. I concur in the recommendations made by 
the GAO. I would prefer to revise sections 103, 204, and 305 by 
including a specific maximum authorization of annual appropriations. 
I have never believed from my experience that generalized language 
such as, **amounts suflicient as the Congress may determine," gives 
tlie Appropriations Committee the kind of guidelines that are useful. 

I think you should write in specific guidelines as the the size and 



addition, 1 would initially authorize the program for a 5-year 
psriod. This is based on my own experience of administering title I 
of the Elementary & Secondary Education Act (ESE A), I believe 
tliG process of enacting 2- or 3-year authorizations for legislation is 
unsojmd in terms of administrative planning; on the other hand, 
indefinite legislation that does not provide for Congress to reexamine 
legislation is unsound. 

I therefore favor legislation for a 5-year period with a specific direc- 
tion to ^;he advisory council to evaluate the first 3 years of the program 
and send its recommendations for continuation, amendment, or repeal 
to the President, Secretary, and the Congress in the fourth year. 

I V/Ould also make a substantive change in this legislation by pro- 
vid»iig that the first year shall not be an operative year, but shall be 
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what I would call a planning grant year. My own experience in getting 
legislation started is no matter how tledicated you are to the legisla- 
tion, you will have to recruit a director of the program, you will have 
to get appointments of the advisory co.mmittee and you have got to 
get appointments of the advisory committee and you have got to go 
out and hire new personnel and .you have got to get space, and you 
cannot do that in 2 days. 

You (lo not want to do it ia 2 days. We made a big mistake, and I 
was party to the mistake in starting title I of ESEA in the first year 
that we got the authorization. We should have had 1 year of planning 
in 1965 or 1966. Rather than implementing it for 1965, we would 
have had a better title I, and you wonhl not have a lot of the problems 
that \Kc have today, if we had had a year of preparation. 

Out of my own administrative experience 1 would rather see you 
enact a 5-year program with 4 years of substantive operation, and a 
first year of planning grant. I would make the planning grant for the 
first year roughly about $1 million, giving you time to have the 
director appointed, find space, make the appointments to the advisory 
committee, get your staff in shape, have your application forms 
printed, ffo out among the schools ot the country, tell what the program 
IS, and then start beginning in year No. 2, in which you would Ynive 
4 years of operation. 

At the end of the third year of operation, that is the fourth year, 
yow would be evaluating the program somewhere along that line in 
Congress, and then Congress could see whether it wished to change 
the program based upon experience. 

That is the end product of my own experience in the formulation 
of education in the 1960's, and now my last 4 years watching it at the 
other end outside of Wasliington as a dean of a school. I think what 
I have proposed would be a more phased-in development, a more 
realistic approach. 

You would use the money more economically and efficiently. You 
would have greater cooperation from the educational communiu^ and 
it wo\dd end tip being a better program with less abuse and difnculty. 

I also recommend; Mr. Chairman, that the members of the advisory 
council be appointed b}' the Secretary instead of the President. I base 
that on my owai experience. In all the legislation that you passed 
where you did provide that there should be advisory councils ap- 
pointed by the President, I had to personally go and see the President 
of the United States. 

Once the President is involved in the advisory council designation, 
it is a time-consuming process. I bet I went back to see Lyndon 
Johnson i\i least five times on every advisory council that he had the 
authority to api^oint, because he would say if Congress gave me the 
authority to do it, they had something in mind. Wnat did they have 
in mind f He took that very seriously and the net result was that the 
advisory councils that were being appointed by the President were 
always about 6 or 9 months late in getting appointed. 

I think 3'ou are familiar with the Jong delay that it took in getting 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) Advisory Council ap- 
pohited by the President. I think this problem is quite independent of 
politics. When a President of the United States appoints an advisory 
council, it goes through a lot of people in the Wliite House, it goes 
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through the Budget Bureau, it goes throug:h the Civil Service Com* 
mission, and you rtdd about six more hi^'ers of processing, and 1 am 
not saying it is not good. 

But you cannot get a Presidential advisory commission appointed 
in 2 or 3 months. It is simply an interminable process. 

I therefore prefer that you would designate seven people to be 
appointed by the Secretary and that you would have the Speaker of 
the House and the President pro tempore of the Senate each designate 
two or three people from public positions. I am not talking about 
Senators or Congressmen, but designate two other people — another 
four — making it 11, which woivid give you some comnumity and 
broad representation. That could be done with reasonable speed 
during that first year. 

The advisory council should be on boarfl to help you process the 
initial regulation. My concept of an effective advisory council is not 
to use them as a paper mache kind of organization, but the first 
regulations that go out ought to be reviewed by the advisory council. 
I think as you know, for instance, in connection with the N IE re- 
cently, well, the advisory council met the first time and the regulations 
were put under their nose and they liad to approve them, because 
there was no other alternative. 

I do not think that is a good way to run educational legislation. 
Appoint an advisory committee, give them 6 months to get started, 
and then enable them to go over th« guidelines. I ani opposed to this 
idea of the Federal Government getting out regulations that do not 
have the full participatory democratic process of the people that are 
involved. 

The recent social service regulations is a case in point. A tragic 
mistake on the petrt of the executive branch. If you want to avoid that, 
liave an advisory committee, as I have said, api^oint them early, give 
them a statutory responsibility to review the initial regulations, as 
was done in the Hill-Burton Act. You have got the model in the health 
legislation, which this Congress has passed for the last 10 or 15 years, 
Hitd p!f^»se look up the model of the health legislation and change 
feature this in educational legislation, which I think is not in the best 
interests of educational programing. 

I would also say, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include a provision 
in the bill wliich was originally suggested to me in 1965 by Senator 
Robert Kennedy. In 1965, when I testified before this committee, 
Senator Kennedy asked me in connection with the title I of ESEA Act 
what my view was aboiit putting an automatic provision for evalua- 
tion into educational le^slation. 

I said it was a great idea. We wrote into title I of ESEA an auto- 
matic provision for a percentage allocation for evaluation. That is, 
that Congress determined its priority that no piece of education legisla- 
tion would be passed that did not have an evaluation unit built into it. 
Because 5 years from now yon are going to come back, and you are 
going to look at the legislation; and if Congress does not have evalua- 
tion, you do not know what happened during the 5 years. You are 
caught with renewal amendments and not the necessary information. 

So I would urge you to put in a mandatory evaluation provision 
with an automatic minimum of at least one percent, which would be 
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i hat concJiidcs my reinarks, Mr. Chainnan." 
li lie prepared statement of Mr. Cohen follows:] 
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THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL CENTER DEVELOPMENT ACT 
Statement by 
Wilbur J. Cohen 
Dean, School of Education, Th^3 University of Michigan 
Formerly, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1968-69 
to the 

Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommittee on Education 
July 12, 1975 

I appear here today in strong support of S. 335, the 
Community School Center Development Act sponsored by Senators 
Church, Williams, Humphrey and McClure. 

The bill provides grants to institutions of higher 
education to develop programs in community education which 
will train people as community school directors and to local 
schools for new and expanded programs . It also provides 
for teams to assist communities contemplating the adoption 
of a community school program. It establishes Advisory 
Council of seven members. 

The definition of "community school program" in the 
bill is "a program in which a public elementary or secondary 
school is utilized as a community center operated in co- 
operation with other groups in the community to provide 
recreation, educational/ and a variety of other community 
and social services for the community that center serves." 
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The logic, importance and value of this legislation 
has been cogently set forth by Senator Church and Senator 
Williams in their statements introducing the bill on 
January 11. 

I especially wish to point out the importance of this 
legislation to making it possible for Senior Citizens 
to utilize the schools as community centers. There Iz a 
vast untapped source of voluntary community help which 
could be organized and utilized through community school 
centers . 

These centers could also be used for parent partici- 
pation ami involvement in early childhood education. 
Parent involvement may require the availability of the 
center in the evening, on Saturday, or Sundays. Where a 
center had a day care program for small children, both 
parents might be able to attend discussions on child 
rearing, child development, budgeting, the problems of 
adolescence, and similar topics. 

I am deeply concerned that there is such a great ex- 
pectation from parents as to the role of "schooling" from 
age 6 to 21, and such Ii^;tle parent participation in the 
"education" of children. Schooling and education are not 
synonymous or identical* We need to develop the concept 
of life-time learning and make our schools, business, and 
the family a part of that process. 

It is clear that parent and community involvement are 
necessary for effective education. That is why I support 
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the community school center concept. It enables schools 
to reach out and work with parents and the community. It 
enables parents and the community to involve themselves 
with schools, teachers, pupils and education. 

In a recent Gallup poll, 57 percent of the respon- 
df.nts said that when some children do poorly in school, 
the chief blame is due to the children's home life, and 
only 18 percent on the school or teacher, and 14 percent 
on the children. 

The community school in large metropolitan centers 

played an important role in the early part of this century 

I 

in enabling immigrants to learn English and the history 
of American institutions. I believe we could and should 
develop a coimnunity school program which would appeal to 
the needs of the disadvantaged, the ethnic groups locked 
into the inner city, the drop-out, as well as to the 
middle-income, retired, and upward aspiring person. I 
see the community school program as appealing to all 
groups in the community. 

I believe we are going to abolish poverty in the 
United States in the next decade. The community school 
can and must assist in this effort. 

The action by Congress in 1972 and in the recent 
amendments on the Debt Limit Bill go a long way toward 
abolishing poverty among the 25 million aged, blind, 
and disabled "persons in the nation. We must supplement 
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that effort with a diversified educational program for 
adults which will provide education over the entire life 
cycle — from pre-natal care through retirement. 

I strongly favor increased Federal appropriations 
for education at all levels. I believe the Executive Branch 
is misreading public opinion when it does not support 
substantial Federal appropriations in education. Re'^pn-^ 
public opinion polls show some 60 percent of the American 
people favor increased Federal investment in education. 
There has been a consistent level of support for Federal 
aid to education for over i2 years as shown by public 
opinion polls. 

I favor prompt: and effective support for the enact- 
ment of S. 335. 

I have read the letter of July 24, 1972, of the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare commenting on 
the earlier bill, S. 2689. I vigorously differ with the 
conclusion of that report. The letter opposed "the 
creation of unnecessary new categorical programs in the 
field of Federal education legislation." I do agree with 
the Secretary that the programs envisioned in the proposed 
legislation "can be supported under present law and 
existing approi^riations authorizations." But the fact is 
that the Department is not supporting the ccmmunity school 
center program under existing authorizations. 

Moreover, it is well known from experience that the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses are: very reluctant 
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to provide appropriations for programs derived from some 
general authority and without any legislative standards 
or guidelines. 

The report from the General Accounting Office of 
March 9, 1973, offers constructive help. I concur in the 
recommendations made by the G.A.O. 

I would prefer to revise sections 103, 204, and 30^ 
by including a specific maximum authorization of annual 
appropriations . 

In addition, I would initially authorize the program 
for a five-year period with a specific direction to the 
Advisory Council to evaluate the first three years of the 
program and to send it recommendations for continuation, 
amendment, or repeal to the President, Secretary and the 
Congress in the fourth year. 

I ^'ecommend that the members of the Advisory Council 
be appointed by the Secretary. This reduces the time 
involved in clearances and removes an additional burden 
from the President. I would also suggest that the House 
and Senate each have authority to include two public persons 
on the Council, thus assuring a broad public participation 
in the program. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed, Dr. Cohen. Yours 
is a very good statement. Shall we go on to your associate, hear from 
him, and then we have some questions. 

Mr. Van Voorhees. Thank you. First, I would like to discuss 
the nature of the community as it relates to the potential of com- 
munity education. 

We can recognize the fact that in each community there are a 
number of people, in fact all of the people, who have unmet needs 
and wants. Each and every one of us liave needs that could be served 
by existing agencies. 

Secondly, recognizing that in every community there are agencies 
to serve human needs — agencies such as adult education organiza- 
tions, public schools, the "i's, the welfare departments, et cetera. We 
also have, in each community, buildings that the larger portion every 
day, every week, every month, every year, go unused. There are 
not only school buildings, but the Y's, the churches, and private 
homes; and we have more space than we need if we could effectively 
use it. 

Additionally we have a tremendous amount of individual talent in 
every community that goes untapped. 

The only thing that is missing m this total effort is that of coordina- 
tion, getting people with needs together ydih organizations and in- 
dividuals that can serve that need. That is what we call, at least in 
its current definition, community education, getting people with 
need together with organizations and individuals that help meet that 
particular need. 

And it uU involves, hopefully, positive change. Looking over Senate 
bill 335, there are some things that I think need to be eitiscr implied 
or directly put into the bill; things as Dean Cohen has mentioned, 
that I thmk arc important. The first one is to build in the necessity 
of coordinated conjunctive effort. I think we need to ^vrite into the 
bill something that states specifically that the schools or any otlier 
organization cannot work individually on a project of community 
education to the exclusion of others and expect that it will be com- 
munity education. 

Community education needs to involve in everyway those organiza- 
tions that can and want to serve in a cooperative effort to make that 
particular community, and as a consequence the State and Nation, 
a better place in which to live. I think that should be built into the 
bill so that all of the agencies that have potential service to a com- 
munity^ feel a part of and participate in the actions of community 
education. 

Second, I would urge extreme caution in the selection of university 
sites. I think Dean Cohen has spoken adequately to the fact that a lot 
of people jump on bandwagons simply because money is available. 
I would hate to see that happen in community education because the 
concept is growing, it is emerging, it is new, and it is difficult in many 
cases to understand. It is difficult for us to understand because we 
have been raised with the notion of competition. Business has thrived 
CO! competition. I do not think agencies can afford that. I think they 
are there to serve, and I think tney need cooperation — coordination 
in order to thrive and to serve. 
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I think the uriversities that are selected, should this bill pass and 
should moneys become available, sliould be carefully selected to, first 
of all, explore the leadership in that universi^' and its understanding, 
and dedication to the idea of cooperative effort through community 
education. 

Secondly, to make bure that these are located very strategically so 
they can serve the population of the United States. 

Something I thinfc tnat was missing in the component regarding the 
universities is a research development and evaluation component. 
Dean Cohen alluded to the evaluation part. I would like to say that 
in addition I think research and dsvelopment are necessary to Ihe 
field. It is a new field. It is an emerging field. It lacks adequate research 
to back up, first of all, many of its claims. We can cite a lot of what 
I call touching stories, and we can give a lot of head count but little 
else at this point. 

We can tell a great deal through educational research. We do, 
however, need some hard research, and I think the inclusion of at 
least one, and perhaps more than one, research center would be an 
addition that is vitally needed in this bill. 

Speaking to tho advisory council, I think the number should be 
expanded as Dean Cohen has indicated and I think that the Com- 
missioner should select those individuals. I think care should be taken 
to see that we get the best in the field to provide some direction and 
some assistance in drawing up guidelines. 

The selection of local sites is crucial. Dean Cohen spoke of title I. 
My first experience with title I was in assisting superintendents in 
writing evaluation components of their title I proposals. At that time 
I discovered they really did not understand title I, first of all. They 
had in mind very little about positive change in public schools. They 
had in mind how can I give money? As a consequence, they found out 
what was being funded — which tended to be reading programs at that 
time — and they got on the bandwagon of reading programs, because 
they thought that was what title I was all about. 

I think it is important that we not go after school sites simply 
because they happen to be strategically located or happen to show an 
interest, but we should go after sites that have shown previous interest, 
not sites saying now diat money is available, we would like to jump 
on the bandwagon, but saying we would like to go further, we would 
like additional help. 

I think our experience in Michigan with dd going through, as Dr. 
Mariand, has spelled out, other organizatioiis, other bureaus, other 
bills, or being carried under other legislation, proves that we cannot 
implement community education in that way. It must be spelled out 
specifically. Otherwise, it depends on where it is placed — under what 
bill — what it will look like in its ultimate form. For example, if it is 
placed within the area of adult education, it will become an adult 
education bill. If it is placed in the area of recreation, it will become 
a recreation bill. We need it to become a community education bill, 
emphasizing the notion of coordination of all agencies in service to 
their community, meeting the needs of individuals, groups, and the 
total community. 

I support the bill with revisions. I feel very pleased that it has come 
to tills point. I would like to close my comments with a comment about 
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a situation that happened to nie in McLeansboro, UK, dealing with 
(he ngQil, where the schools had taken upon themselves couununity 
education prognuns — providing space for senior citizens, people in 
that conununity who voted negatively with regard to education all 
of their aged life, and who had been provided sj)ace to do their thing, 

The^ had gone from playing pinochle and arguing politics to involve- 
ment m a '.enunics project. 1 stopped in the weelk; before Christmas 
and talked 'o two women in their late 70's and asked them, first of all, 
lunv they felt about education, and they could not say enough in 
positive terms about the school and its educational program. 

1 asked them what they wodd be doing if they were not there that 
particular day. One lady wthout hesitation said: "I know exactly 
what I would be doing. I would be home on my davenpcrt with a cold 
rag on my head. I would be sick. 1 would have called the doctor at 
least once toda^.'* 

She said: "'iou know, sinc^c this program started, I have not been 
sick a day.'' 

I think community education has meaning for families, meaning 
for the aged, meaning for the young, and meaning for all of us. 1 
heartily sunport it. 

Senator rELL. Thank you very much. I find your testimony and 
Dr. Cohen's testimony particularly helpful. Dr. Cohen brings with 
him the viewpoint of educator and aduiinistrator, this unique view 
is liis since he has performed in both capacities. Why do you tliink 
a Federal program i:5 needed to sup|)ort tins kiiiid of activity? 

You in Michigan have already done it, within the framework of 
present laws and with local community support. 

Mr. CoHEX. Yes, I add here to the general principle of Federal 
leadership and coordination in the educational area, as is the case 
in early childhood development, special education for the handicapped, 
vocational education, the Federal Government's interest is of vital 
importance to the encouragement and stimulation of local growth. 

There is no question that if the Federal Government does not 
contribute to something in the educational field, there is a real ques- 
tion whether the Federal Government, that is, the Congress of the 
United States, thinks it is important. When you create a categorical 
program, as I said, what you are saving is that this committee, 
this Congress, the elected representative^^ of the American people 
think this is an important area to be emphasized. 

That has a dramatic important catalytic effect in many com- 
munities. 

Second, it gives an opportunity for coordination of the program 
so that instead of having a miscellaneous series of local programs^ 
you do have some kind of coordination and exchange of information 
through the Fc)deral process. 

Third, it ako acts as an evaluation device. Our big problem in 
education is that we have 18,000 school districts in the United States, 
with 18,000 school boards, with 50 some different State agencies, 
with 2,800 institutions of higher learning, and with 1,200 schools of 
education. All of that is good. That is part of the decentralized 
pluralistic system that we have, that we want to keep. 

But at the same lime when you ask a simple question, or when you 
think you ask a simple question, what is the best idea in education 
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along a particular line, it is very difficult to get an answer to th^t 
question, because despite what you have done in recent years in 
strengthening the Office of Education, there still are not sufficient 
evaluation and research funds, nor is there sufficient agreement on 
criteria to enable Congress and the American people to evaluate 
all of these as independent units. 

That is one of the reasons why you created the National Institute 
of Education, and I hope you will finance it and strengthen it and 
keep an independent device. But you still have to have categorical 
programs that people can understand. 

Education is a large diversified mass of different programs involving 
60 million people in the country, 3 rnillion t^acliers, and so on. But 
when you ask a specific question — is this kind of program in that 
kind of community working well? — nobody can give you an answer 
to that unless the Federal Govenmient has a unified evaluation 
researcli program in that area. 

Senator Pell. When it comes to the suggestions of who should 
do the evaluating, it would probably be best not to turn that over t<) 
the Secretary to evaluate himself, I would think it better to have 
some outside evaluation made. It would be very hard to get an honest 
evaluation from one GS-X about a colleague, GS-Y. He could be an 
old friend, work for the same boss and so on. 

How would you handle that question of having truly objective 
evaluation? 

Mr. Cohen. One of the reasons why I want to have an independent 
and strengthened advisory council is that I would have the advisory 
council set the guidelines for evaluation. I would have the advisory 
council proceed to develop guidelines that indicated the areas of 
evaluation and the sources. 

I do subscribe, however, completely, to Professor Van Voorhees' 
idea that there should be some money to create one or two top-notch 
independent research units in universities that are competent to do 
this, so that there is an outride competence. I would also use both 
profit and nonprofit university and nonuniversity people. Govern- 
ment agency and others, in various aspects of evaluation for which 
they were competent. 

But the guiaelines should be specified by an independent advisory 
committee which has membership of fixed duration on a rotational 
basis, and they should among other responsibilities, review the 
evaluation, and give their owu independent view of it. 

Senator Peli-. Would th?^ be a separate body from the community 
schools advisory council? 

Mr. Cohen. 2io, sir. Same one. 

Senator Pell. Let us say^ (m the sake of argument, the program is 
a failure. How can you expect the council, which has a vested mterest 
in it, to say that it is a failure? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, that is a difficult problem. I would, however, do 
this. I completely support the kind of provisions that would give the 
General Accounting Oifice authority to go in and be one of the evalxja- 
tors. In other words, I would have a kind of checks and balance 
system. 

I think, in addition, let me say to you that the present Comptroller 
General has done simply a marvelous job building up an evaluation 
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unit in the GAO. I tliink they iire doing an excellent job and they 
want to improve. I think you ouglit to write in that tlie GAO would 
liave full access to all the records, and then you would authorize 
them to make their own independent evaluation, plus the com^oittee 
can always ask the GAO to take a look at it. 

Senator Pell. I realize that. But when you come to oversight, 
you feel a little overburdened. Our staff of two looks at two piles 
of reports; about this high from the floor 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir; I might say that tho Secretary of HEW has 
that same difficulty about these programs. 

Therefore, I think your point is well taken. There is no complete 
solution to this checks and oalance point. You cannot have everybody 
checking on everj'thing before everything is done. I would have tho 
advisory council, I would have the GAO, and I would put money in 
for financing some independent outside university, and my point would 
be out of thai it ought to come to reasonable contribution. 

Senator Pell. I would like to touch for a moment on financing. 
Representative Lehman in his statement suggested that the bill be 
amended to provide for a 3-year funding cycle with decreasing Federal 
matching in eacji of the li years, instead of the 100 percent level, 
specified in S. 335. Wliat would be your view on that? 

Mr. CoHEK. Well, there are several points in there. 

Senator Pell. Also before you answer that question, at what level 
do vou believe this bill should be financed, because this committee is 
traditionally opposed to **such sums as may be necessary" and would 
like to put in a specific amount. 

Mr. CoHEX. l^et me say, first, that I favor a 5-year program, and 1 
really should saj', to be more accurate, a 6-year program, because I am 
suggesting a 1-year planning grant, wliich is a nonoperative one, but 
then I am favonng a 5-year operative grant program. 

So really what I am talking about is 6 years. 

In the first year, Senator, I would make a maximum authorization 
of about $1 or $2 million to allow the staff to get appointed, the 
director to be appointed, the advisory council, guidelines and so on. 

Second, 1 would then in the t^econcl and thira year provide some- 
thing in tlie nature of a very modest amount, recognizing that you are 
going to have a problem with the present executive branch on the 
money. I would not go too higli in the initial 2 years to try to provoke 
a veto and to provoke concern over the Appropriations Committee, 
plus it is a good idea to be a little parsimonious in the early years of 
the program to make the administrators feel they have to justify how 
they are going to spend it. 

I would say maybe in tho second or third year S5 million to $10 
million, and maybe $15 million in the third year. I would put in a 
niaintenance of effort requirement in connection with any school 
district that got the money with 100 percent Federal financing. 

P'or years 4, 5, and 6 I would provide authority to the Secretary to 
provide in tlie regulations that lie may, if he deemed it appropriate 
in any individual case, require some partial funding from the recipient. 
1 would not make it mandatory for the simple reason that you may 
well in some communities \^ish to have 100 percent financing. In 
other communities, where they are farther along as you said, you 
might get 25 percent or 50 percent local support. 
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I would prefer to hiive a rule that said in initiating new projects 
they could ue 100 percent, or a coinnninity that has been do\n^ it for 
1 or 2 years, it might be 90 or 95 percent. In a community that has 
been doing something for 25 years, they might be able to put up 10, 
15, or 20 percent. 

I would do that and then I would have that for one of the points for 
exploration and evaluation, what should be the proper matching 
proportion. 

But in' getting a i)rogram started for the first few years, I would 
prefer 100 percent Federal financing with a maintenance of effort 
provision. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. I think these sug- 
gestions are helpful, and I trust the staff is noting them down. 1 
believe they will be found accei)table. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. I want to join in the welcome of Mr. Cohen to 
the committee. 1 think all of us share the expression of our chairman, 
Senator Pell, in recognizing the background from which tliese sug- 
gestions are made. 

Mr. Cohen, you have had a distinguislied career in HEW as Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary, and Under Secretary, some 7 or S years, 
and had a great deal to do with development of nuich of the education 
as well as health and other programs. So I want to welcosne yow here 
and also to say liow much we appreciate the constructive suggestions 
that you make. 

I imagine you are somewhat perple.xed with ihe administration's 
view about the whole community school program, as 1 am. There are 
current comments that they feel the program has some merit and in 
their statement — Mr. Marland's statement — that community schools 
represent a viable mechanism for ending the fragmentation of the 
social services that now exist. 

They indicate in other place? that the Department enforces those 
goals as worthwhile. Then their indication that tliey have sufllcient 
autliority, but they refuse to request* any appropriation for that 
particular program. 

Do you draw any conclusions from that apparent dichotomy of 
gerieral kinds of endorsements and yet failaure to recjuest the funding 
For these programs? 

Mr. Cohen. Let me say, first. Senator, to define my own biases 
on this, before I answer the question, I am a strong advocate of 
categorical programs, contrary to the view of the present administra- 
tion and of my goo(l and distinguished friend, the former Sec^'etary 
of IIEVV, Elliot Richardson, for whom 1 have only the highest praise. 
Secretary Richardson and myself have discussed this many times. 

I believe in categorical programs. I believe in programs for the 
mentally retarded, specifically for mentally retarded. I believe in 

Programs for the aged. I believe in programs for nursing homes. I 
elieve in programs of grants for schools of public health. I believe 
in programs for regional medical centers and comprehensive health 
service. 

Now why? This is not a view that is taken irrationally. It is because 
it is a method by which the Congress of the United States defines the 
priorities on the expenditure of funds, the allocation of manpower, 
and the development of program emphasis. 
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Therefore (he view of (ho present a(hninistra(ioii on ho\V ea(on:ories 
oiijjhl to he nholishotl or wnipped up in sinnjle profjriiiu sounds good 
on paper, as if it were a simplification, but in a sense it is a denial 
of what I (hink is not only (he cons(i(utional but the economic and 
poli(ical responsibiHty of Congress to make program empluisis and 
program direction. 

Now that is not to say that some categories could not be combined. 
1 vigorously supported for many years the recont action by Congress 
in the 1972 legishition for combining the grants for the aged, the 
blind, and the disabloxi ami welfare very sensible one. I advocated 
that 20 years ago. President Tnnnan recommended it in 1949, long 
before .\lr. Nixon or Mr. Woinburger came on the scene. 

But it took from 1949 to 1972 for Congress to accept it. I favor 
coordinatioii and consolidation of programs, as, for instance, I would 
favor putting regional medical programs and comprehensive public 
health planning together in one program. That is sensible. 

But when you are through with that, it is still a category. That 
would be a catejrnrv of regional and comprehensive health planning. 
So T do not think tliis issue of categories have been made an unwise, 
unsound, irresponsible conflict witli the Congress. On the whole in 
this context I am on the side of the Coi\gress for the vAniutenancp of 
categorical programs. 

So my view on these kinds of questions i^; quite different than 
Mr. Richardson and Mr.Weinburger. I urge strongly for Congress to 
continually look nt calegorici>J programs and coinbine them and make 
them wider or make them simpler, but do not think that you mn 
end up by having one single gigantic health prom'am or one gigantic 
education; and might I say, if you did, that is still a category. 

Point Xo. 2 in this discussion is this. Different kinds of 'prof^rams 
are in different types of evolution, as you know so well. When we 
were working on the mentally retarded program, we recognized that 
the mentally retarded program in 19G3 was submerged in the mental 
health program. It was ii^iportant at that historic moment in time to 
separate mental retardation, and I ean only say, as I was responsible 
for handling its implementation it was not easy. There were a lot of 
objections to it. Btit it was the right decision to set that out, because 
mental retardation needs the safeguards, the independence, the dyna- 
mism that came from identifying the separate program and I think 
it still is a good categorical program and should not be submerged 
in any other program. 

Now if you tell me that after tlie mentally retarded program has 
operated 100 years, and ought to be merged with something else, well 
let us look at it and that time, but I am opposed to merging the 
mental retardation program into the mental health program or into 
the program for the aging or any other program at this time. 

So my answer to your question is that the administration is advo- 
cating an \msound policy, not appropriate to the evolution ani devel- 
opment of the program, and in a real sense is a denial of Ouigress 
responsibility. I can talk at this at length — 1 better stop because 1 
feel strongly about it, if the administration's program of categorical — 
to try to simplify categorical grants is so sound, why do they not come 
into Congress and reconnnend that all the independent National Insti- 
tutes of Health be abolished and make one big National Institute of 
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Heiiltli? You would not find a siugh important iind significmit nicdiciil 
pci-son in the United States who woulcl support that. 

Senator Kexnedy. Not many are supporting their health programs, 
generally, in any event. 

Mr. Cohen. No; I merely want to say I appreciate the leadership 
you took in getting the present categorical legislation continued and 
to get it passed without a veto. I tlnnk that was a most tremendous 
achievement. 

Senator Kennkdv. Could I ask you, Mr. Colien, just what reaction 
you have to these schools that exist out of Michigan? Are, you familiar 
witli any detail? Is there anything you would like to just tell us about? 

Mr. Cohen. I liave, personally, viewed the Flint program. I went 
through it with Mr. Clancy, this gentleman here, who is the associate 
superintendent of the schools of Flint, he has taken me through.. I spent 
several meetings with Mr. Mott before he died. Mr. Mott talked with 
me, and he was a very ardent Republican, and he asked me how he 
could pet Republican support for tliis program. 

I said to him I think you are asking the wrong man how to achieve 
it. lie said he never had been able to get an^; .support out of the 
Eisenhower administration or the Nixon administration for these 
programs. Now that goes back to the point in Mr. Marland's letter 
that they got the existing authority. Well, if they have got the exist- 
ing authority, why do they not use it? The reason they do not use it 
is not only because it costs money, but if they went to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, tlie Appropriations Committee would say: Where 
is your specific authority? Do not tell us that you have got general 
authority, because if you follow what Mr. Marland says, all Congress 
would have to do was pass a law, a one sentence law which is there is 
hereby authorized to extend as much money as Congress wants on 
any program in education." 

That would give the Department comjplete authorization to do 
everything. Obviously that is unrealistic, and the Appropriations 
Committee would not respect it. So I think, Senator, that what you 
need is specific authorization, and I think the Flint program is a ver>' 
good program. 

Wo have a good program at the University of Michigan. Professor 
Van Voorhees is the head of our program. He is trying to develop 
leaders of this program throughout the country. What the community 
education program has shown as a potentiality could be very wide- 
spread. Now there was one statement in my testimony which you 
might like to ask me about. I said that I think the major domestic 
thrust in this next decade, not the only one, but a major one will be the 
abolition of poverty in the United States. 

Now it is very simple to abolish poverty by giving people money, 
and it would not cost very much. Sooner of later some President in the 
United States is going to advocate a program that will be practical 
that will abolisli poverty by giving people money. 

Accompanying that must be a program that will accomplish educa- 
tion by keeping people out or poverty, by developing skills and know- 
ledge that they have. The community school, the community education 
program is the vehicle to do that. 

You can have classes that deal with adult basic literacy. I would Jik- 
to see the schools open on Saturday and Sunday. I do not see why the 
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scliools do not open on Saturtltiy and Siniday so tluit fathers and 
mothers can go together on problems, let us say on bettor nutrition for 
children. When you read the McGovern report on nutrition, and you 
start to think how are we going to get in the people's minds the idea of 
what better nutrition is, and you liave got 18,000 school districts in 
thi^^ country' with tliousands of schools tliat are closed on weekends, 
tj\e thing tliat comes to my mind is why not open them up and liave 
classes on nutrition for mothers and fathers and cliildren and make 
the United States a countr}'^ in whidi there is no malnutrition? It Is 
within our competence. 

You could have prenatal and postnatal courses on Saturday and 
Sunda3\ 

When you see our infant mortality rate in this country, you become 
concerned. 1 liappen to a^ree with the AMA in one respect, the infant 
mortality rate is not simply a matter of medical care. It is a much more 
complex matter of education,, nutrition, spacinfr of cliildren, parent 
responsibility, parent involvement. Now, there is no reason why ^'ou 
cannot open the schools of tins country on Saturday, Sunday, during 
the evenings, and give parents the kin/i ol educational things tliat they 
want, which would overcome many of our social problems. 

So when I view the problem of the abolition or reduction of poverty 
in the United States, on the one hand the Senate Finance Committee 
has its responsibilities for financial aid, and I say the responsibilities 
of this committee in connection with education should be a comnanion 
piece of legislation that j)rovides the (.n^iucational, the school, the knowl- 
edge of abolishing poverty in this country. 

Senator Kennedy. Very good. I want to thank you for your testi- 
mony. I think it has been very, very helpful as always^ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you ver^^ much. Senator Kennedy. 
I thank Dr. Cohen and Mr. Van Voorhees for coming here very much 
indeed. 

Mr.Van Voorhees, your statement will be made a part of tlie record. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Van Voorliees follows:] 

Prkpar>:d Statement of Curtis Van Voorhees, Chairman, Educational 
Administration, Univkrsity op Michigan, Ann Akbou, Mich.; and 
President, National Community School Education Association, Flint, 
Mich. 

The idea of eomm\inity schools has been good. Using the buildings on which 
the American people have spent billions of dollars a greater portion of each day, 
week, and year has merit. Making learning a focal point in every family is worth- 
while. 13ut to stop with the idea of community schools would be a disservice to 
all of those who have worked to develop the broader, and I believe better, idea of 
community education. 

First, consider the fact that in every community, agencies and institutions exist 
to serve the needs of local residents. Organizations ranging from churches, schools, 
Y*s, parks & recreation, and welfare to service clubs and local special interest 
groups work with the intention of making each community a better place in which 
to live. And the intentions of all of these organizations is, by and large, good. 

But the notion of competition, so worthwhile in American business has carried 
over to the service organizations and may bo, as I will attempt to point' out, 
destructive to the very purpose of those organizations. Service organizations with 
a minimum of cooperation and a maximum of competition are defeating the very 
purpose of their existence. 

Most organizations are dependent upon the citizens, either local, state or 
national, for financial support of their work. As a eonsequenee a great deal of 
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time Jind effort goes into raising funds or ereating an image that eneouragcs eon- 
tributions, either direet or indireet. But some types of scrviee programs are 
positive image builders and others are either iicgative or neutral imago builders. 
So it behooves organizations to eoini)Ote in the i)ositive image building programs 
and ignore the rest for the simjjle reason of survival. In a situation of eompetition 
for limited dollars one would naturally opt for the llashy, newsworthy, praise- 
gathering program as opposed to the eritieism-produeing, less interesting, and more 
diffieuit ones. 

The most reeent in the developing philo.sophy of eomnuinity edueation insists 
that eommunity organizations work together in a eooperative eflrt)rt in an attempt 
to inerease serviee and reduee eost. Cooperative effort would involve mutual 
study and plannin,^, joint use of faeilities and staff, and positive program building 
through eooperative work. It should be possible to reduee eosts, inerease .serviee, 
meet more human needs and avoid eostly duplieation by promoting the eoneept 
()f eooperation rather than eompetition. 

Loral residents ean and should help identify needs; and ioeal organizations 
already have nearly sufTieient faeilities and stafT, if used eonjunetively. Thn miss- 
ing element is eoordination — the eoordinator of eommunity edueation. This would 
be a person or persons who owe allegianee only to ksal people and whose job it is 
to bring about eooperation in all phases of pre gram development. This person is 
a speeialist in motivation, planning, needs ajbscssment, eominunieation and eom- 
mon sense. lie may be hoii.sed with any of the partieij)aiing organizations but must 
not be eontrolled by any of them. His job is to identify loeal need and bring about 
the best response to that need using loeal talent. He must not ercate a new serviee 
organizatif)n (we don't want to repeat tho weaknesses of Model Cities) in eompeti- 
tion with existing organizations but must use the teehniques of his trade as a 
eommunity edueation eoordinator to get the job done by loeal organizations. In 
this way organizations should be more produetive, less time should be spent in 
destruetive behavior toward other organizations, more money should be spent in 
serviee, less time should be spent in fund raising, and people Should get far better 
service for their dollar. 

A seeond eonsideration in regard to Senate Bill 335 is that of training and 
dissemination eenters. The idea of using institutions of higher edueation is a 
good one. But eare should-must-be taken to seleet institutions eapable of earrying 
out the job of eommunity edueation. The leadership of the institution must 
thoroughly understand the broader eoneept of eommunity edueation develop- 
ment and must not eompartmentalize the program in one of the areas of potential 
serviee (e.g. adult edueation, sehool administration, or reereation). To do so would 
limit the jjotential serviee of the eenter. Nor ean the eenter beeome an end unto 
itself. It must be free to eross all diseipline boundaries and must not be dependent 
on any one of them for funding. 

In addition to training and dissemination, money should be made available for 
the estabhshmcnt of one or more research and development eenters. The field of 
eommunity edueation is laeking in solid research both as to the effects of the 
process and the development of new and better teehniques. A research and de- 
velopment component is essential. 

Thirdly, the Advisory Council and the placement of leadership within the staff 
of the Commissioner of Edueation is vital. The best people in the field from as 
broad a background as is reasonable should serve on the eouneil; and seven is 
probably not suffiefent. And a super-grade, probably G.S.-17 or better, should 
serve to head the program answering direetly to the commissioner rather than to 
any existing bureau head. Only then ean we expect that undue pressure will not 
create a competitive program. 

As a fourth consideration, I hclicvc that more attention should be given to tha 
selection of comnounity education sites. Care should be taken to assure that com- 
munities with the greatest potential for illustrating eooperative eommunity 
edueation receive the bulk of the assistance. Communities exhibiting no prevfous 
interest in the idea should be considered last while those already involved should 
be helped to beeome even better. No dollar band-wagon should be encouraged or 
even allowed. 

Finally let me say that as an educator I'm always pleased to see greater eon- 
sideration given to helping sehools do a better job. But, while the sehools are an 
important and rather stable part of every eommunity, they are not the only 
organization offering serviee in any eommunity. Community educators believe 
in the encouragement and dovelopment of existing organizations through eoopera- 
tive effort, not the elimination of organizations through competition. Through 
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cooperative eoiiinninity edueation effort we can all do a better job of serving the 
people we arc supposed to serve. 

With the a))ove in mind I totally support Senate Bill 335 in its intent and ask 
only that eonsidcration be given to: 

1 . Changing from community schools to coniinunity education ; 

2. Cjiiidelines be drawn to better iissure the best training centers and the best 
local ))rojects; 

3. A research and development component be added; 

4. The placement of the administrative and supervisory component of the bill 
be spelled out as indicated; and 

5. That tlic method of selecting the best advisory council possible be identified. 

Senator Pell. Our next witness is Mr. James R. Dorland, executive 
secretary, Nnlional Association for Public Coiiliiuiing and Adult 
Education. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. BORLAND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC CONTINUING AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID G. PUDDINGTON, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF URBAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS OP ADULT EDUCATION 

Mr. DoRLAND. 1 am accompanied by David Puddington, executive 
secretary of tlie Notional Council of Urban Administrators for Adult 
Education wliicli represents the 185 largest cities in the United 
States. 

Both of us have written statements which we would like to submit 
for the record. 

Senator Pell. Tlie}^ will be inserted in full in the record, and we will 
be interested in an}' comment 3'ou may have on them. 

Mr. DoRLANi). I wish to make just a few ke}'^ points now. I am 
aware of the time limitations and the fact that people much more 
experienced in community education than Mr. Puddington and I are 
here to testify before you. 

I am pleased that Dean Cohen is here today, because I am certain 
that without the leadership which he and some of his compatriots 
exerted in the earl}' 1960's, we would not have the categorical aid for 
adult education which we have been enjoying since the passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act in 19G4. 

When we testified on the House side in March concerning the 
extension of categorical aid for adult education, Dean Cohen very 
graciously volunteered to appear and made an opening statement in 
which he articulated similar reasons for tlie extension of categorical 
aid for adult education which he mentioned today. 

It seems to me that in many respects conmnmity education right 
now is at a place similar to where adult education was a decade ago. 
It is on the verge of getting a Federal commitment, and it is not 
certain exactly in which direction to go. 

I am not here as an expert on community education, although I 
have long admired the contributions which the Mott Foundation has 
played in the development of community school programs across the 
country. I have been privileged to visit Flint on a number of occasions. 
I have seen the work that has been so capably started in the various 
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comnuinity education regional training centers across the countr^^; 
and the presence of such people as Dr. Van Voorliees, Mr. Pappadakis, 
and others who arc Ijere to testify concerning the bill, is evidence of 
the fact that we are devclopiug very capable new leadership in the 
field of community education. 

As an adult educator, I am pleased that I have been able to appear 
before this committee on a number of occasions, and I have always 
been accorded tlie courtesy of working very closely with staff mem- 
bers, both majority and minority sides. Tlic most recent time we were 
here was on June 28, and I am ghul to say the tostlniony which 1 am 

bmjttin now is consistent with that. 

On June 2S, the discussion was the Adult Education Amendments' 
of 1973, and one of the points which those of us in adult education in- 
sisted upon is tliat there be included for the first time in this autlior- 
izing legislation a definition of community school programs. Admit- 
tedly, the definition was more narrow than tlie one which we had 
hoped for, and we testified in behalf of expanding tlie definition so 
that it would include the facilities of community and junior colleges 
as well as the facilities of public schools. So to that extent, our testi- 
mony toda^' is consistent Vvdth that. 

We also wish for tlie community schools and communit}^ education 
to be included in the adult education delivery s^^'steni.. We fek one 
way to assure this was to include a definition in the new authoiizing 
legislation. 

I am here primarily to suggest that natural partners in connnunity 
progress are adult educatoi's and community educators. All adult 
educators across the country have not yet had the opportunity to 
study hi detail this proposed legislation. This is a historic first step, 
the first hearing for this field. 

I really am here primarily to pledge the support of the adult educa- 
tion conimunity as you seek .to take that first step in a cUniate which 
is not necessardy conducive to establishing new categorical programs. 

Those of us in adult education have been concerned and are con- 
cerned at this point with the survival of our program as a categorical 
aid program. So the fact that community education is coming before 
you seeking to be included as a new program of categorical aid means 
that there is a very difficult and long road to travel. 

During the months ahead the debate is going to be johied between 
proponents of categorical aid for education and those who feel that ' 
special education revenue sharing is the correct route to take. 

Concerning this specific bill, S. 335, I am glad to say that our 
association and other adult educatois have been involved in some of 
the analytical sessions which led up to today's testhnony. I can say 
that I support the proposed changes as articulated particularly by 
Dr. Van Voorhees, because those represented. the result of considerable! 
discussion prior to today. I would ask that as the committee looks at 
this legislation that you do take a broad view of community education 
and that it not be restricted to community schools per se. I recognize 
the importance of the advisory council function, and having worked so 
closely with the Advisory Council on Adult Education (a Presidentially 
appointed one I might say, and now waiting for the appointment of 
five new members) I recognize there are some imphcit problems in 
presidentially appointed advisory councils, as there are in all kinds of 
advisory councils. 
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Dr. Van Voorhccs has suggested some changes in the proposed ad- 
visory council, and I do thiiik this is one area in which you should look 
quite closely. 

As I say, neither Mr. Puddington nor I arc experts in this field. 
However, his constituents in the 1S5 largest cities and other adult 
educators which NAPCAE represents across the country work closely 
with community educators. 

In some instances (hb aihdt educator and the community educator 
are one and the same penson. We are very proud to be a part of this 
exciting movement, and I am here primarily to pledge our support in 
the months ahead, as community educators start on this very interest- 
ing and difficult legislative path. 

We thank you for your invitation. 

Senator Pell. Do you believe that this legislation should be passed 
even though we have the authority to do most of this under the 
present law? 

Mr. DoHLAND. I believe it should be passed. We all know we have 
many things to do, but tliat tliey arc not being done. We have author- 
ity to do so many more things than we have the financial resources to 
accomplish. We recognize that when the decisionmakers have to list 
the needs, they are not necessarily the needs of the people who have 
been so long neglected. 

When we see school buildings opened on a round-the-clock basis, 
Saturdays and Sundays, and see people involved in uplifting and 
enriching activities — wnether they arc adult education, recreational or 
whatever — we see the results of just a little bit of money. But quite 
frankly, Mr. Chairman, to date not many of the decisionmakers have 
placed a very high priority on the needs of community education and 
adult education. In some enlightened communities, this has happened, 
but we are not a part of the mainstream as yet. 

Senator Pell. Ver^' good. 1 thank you both very much indeed for 
letting us have the benefit of 3'^our views. Thank you very much. 

[The following information was supplied for the record:] 
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Mr. Cliatnnnn aM(i Members of llic Senate EdiiCtilion SubcominiUee: 

Thank yosi for pcnnittinfj an adult education voice to be heard as you discuss 
the federal 'jovcrnnreiit's role in coinrminity education. I have been privileged to dis- 
cuss S» 335 with a nunihcr of adult educators as well as coiniuunity educators* In 
addition to sorving as Executive Director of NAPCAE, I also serve as Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of State Directors of Adult Education and as chair- 
man of the Lctjistntive Committee of the 15-member Coalitiom of Adult Education 
Orcjanizations. We were pleased that our adu'l. education panel could appear before 
your Education Subcotnmittee on June 28 testifying in supported S. 1814, the Adult 
Education Amendments of 1973 . That proposed bill contains a definition of the icm\ 
"community school program." We supported an expanded defhiilion tliat would include 
the facilities of conimunity/iunlor colleges as well as public elementary and secondar;' 
schools. 

During recent months we have worked closely with the National Community 
School Educ?,?.ton Association and other groups which appeared before your Suf?com- 
mittei M) the panel testimony which was scheduled yesterday. A long-standing out-of- 
state commitment made it impossible forme to be a member of that panel but I was able 
to be a part of the discussions which preceded their testimony and 1 feel certain that 
adull education points of view were expressed by the panelists* 

Our Association has long been committed to the belief that our public educa- 
tional facilities should be used to the maximun extent possible. Public education 
buildings are not constructed for tlie exclusive use of any single group— boys, [jk)s or 
adults. We believe strongly tliat every school building has the potential to become a 
comnrunity center in the triie sense* The underutilization of this vast national network 
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of readily available facilities remain!* a blot on our record of educational achievement. 
Adult educators and community educators are natural partners in progress. The sole 
reason for the existence of both groups is to serve the needs of people. 

We support the basic concepts spelled out In S. 335. However, wc are 
hopeful thst Ihe proposed bill will be modified so thai it is broader in its approach than 
it was initially designed and that it will truly encompass the broad spectrum of "com- 
munity education" rather than being confined to "community schools" in a narrow sense. 
We recognize that there is a dire need for more communities to become Involved in com- 
munity education and for more universities ta assume leadership in the training of com- 
munity education teachers, swpervli:3»rs, directors and coordinators. Even a minimum 
federal expenditure will have the effect of providing the "seed irioney" which is so 
desperately needed for new programs to get off the ground. At this first level of federal 
Involvement it will probably prove more effective from a cost standpoint for the funds to 
go directly from the federal government to local communities and training institutions. 
However, we do hope that the Subcommittee will at some time in the near future con- 
sider involving state departments of education in the community education delivery 
system. 

We have some question as to the advisability of establishing a separate 
Advisory Council for community education at a time when the reason for existence and 
the level of contribiition of national advisory groups is being subjected to serious 
scrutiny. We would like to pose tlie possibility tliat the legislative mandate of the 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education might be enlarcjed so as to include com- 
munity education within its scope. In any event, we do support the concept that the 
existence of a carefully chosen and adequately-staffed advisory council can add im- 
measurably to the effectiveness of an educational program such as community education 
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or ncJiilt cducntion. Our concern arises solely from a fear of (indue Drolifcralioii. 

Coiiimiiiiity education is even newer on the Amcricnn edncalional scene than 
is adult cdjicalion. Wc feel thai Ihe federal fjovcrnmenl can provide impelus to both 
movements at a critical time in their development. Our implicit belief that every 
person has the capacity for individual development and enrichment from birth until 
death means that we strongly support the need for federal support of community educa- 
tion as well as adult education. We will be pleased to work with your Subcommittee 
in any appropriate way as you ponder the nature of the federal role in community educa- 
tion. 

Our American system of free public education has bc:n a limited systcn to 
dale: we have carefully excluded those who have been unable to lake advantacje of the 
educational *>ervices during their youthful years. VVc have chosen the macjic age of 
eighteen or nineteen or twenty-one a cutoff po*»nt. Community education proposes to 
open up the system to everyone who has the interest or the inclination to become a part 
of U, Those of us who are proud to call ourselves adult educators strongly support the 
community education movement and we are pleased to support the fundamental concept.^ 
which are spelled out in S. 335. Thank you for pemiitting us to testify before you 
today. 
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Mr. Chairman: . 

The constituents of the NaMon^l Council of Urban Administrators 
of Adult Education (NCUAAE) are the directors of adult education in the 
major urban areas of our country— communities of 100,000 or more. 
In many, many cases these adult education directors are the community 
educators or they work closely and cooperatively with the community 
educators on a day-in and day-out basis. For that reason the NCUAAE is 
very much interested in this bill, the Community School Center 
Development Act— S -335 . 

I am pleased that Mr. Dorland would inciude me in his time for 
testimony. 




Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Urban Administrators 
of Adult Education 
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StMintor Pi:ll. Our finnl witncssos arc Mr. Nick Pnppiulakis and 
Mr. Pi»t(T L. Clancv, Mr. Pii])pa(lakis is oxocntivo sosrolarv, National 
('oiniuniiily School Ediicalion Association; and Mr. Clancy is direc- 
tor, tlic Molt |)ro<3:rani of the Flint, Mich., Board of Education. 

STATEMENT OF NICK PAPPADAKIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AND 
PETER L. CLANCY, DIRECTOR, THE MOTT PROGRAM OF THE 
FLINT, MICH., BOARD OF EDUCATION, CONSISTING OP A PANEL 

Mr. I\\pp.\i)AKis. My name is Nick Pappadakis. J do have a written 
statement I would like to submit for the record. 

vSenator Pkll. That will bo j)rinted in full in the record following: 
yoiir remarks. 

Mr. P.\ppA»AKis. I have to ])e<jin today to tell you what a pleasin*e 
it is to be here, nniinly because I have been in Wasliin<2:ton and 
surronndinjj: aieas, Baltimore, quite a few times in tlie last few nuMiths. 
I must tell you that witli all the \Vater<jate news we have seen in the 
newspapers, it has been a real ])leasMre to come here and work in the 
development of tiiis hearinjj: today with the type of people wo work 
witli here in Washiufrton, and this is Senator Chnrcirs oilice, Senator 
Williams' oflice. Senator PelTs oflice, and, of course, Confrressnum 
Rie<;le*s oflice, CoM<jressman Lehman*s oflice, and Confrressman Per- 
kins. The dedication that we found amoufr the stafT here in Washin<jton 
has just nnide this a wonderful experience in working with these peoj)le 
here in the development of this hearin«r. 

1 have, been executive secretary for the National Connnunity School 
Education Association since its ori<rin in 190G. Prior to that, I was 
conimunity school director servin<j in elementary secondary schools, 
and in the junior and connnnnity coile<re. I should be<jin by also 
lhankin<r the national associations that <ravc testimony in these 
hearin.<js. 

We had a series of meetinjrs with natiomil or<ranizations, askin*:: for 
their input in nniking this bill the kind of bill that will be nieanin<jful 
and helpful. 

I would like to first tell yon very briefly that the National Com- 
munity S(*hnol Edn(*ation Association was established in 1906 as the 
result of many national conimunity school directors who felt that they 
needed better commimications between themselves, and a chance to 
discuss their |)roblems and coneerns with ])eople of similar persuasion. 

The attojupt Uy meet this need resulted in the establishment of the 
eonce|)t of a u/ttional or<rHni/.ation to assist all conninmity educators 
in imj)rovin^ their educational systems and their coniniunities. Bylaws 
ivere v^stabiished, incorporation |)a|)ers were |)re])ared, and meinber- 
s!!iij)s were accepted. A request was presented to the Mott Foundation 
for .some initial suj)|)ort, and this was <?ranted. 

The Mott program provi(Jed released time for a staff member to 
assume the responsibilities of executive secretary, and the National 
Cominimity School Education Association was oflicially established. 
The years since 193G have been vears of j^rowth and nnituration for 
NCSEA. 

Since 19G6, the or^niization has> become inereasin<fly nadonal in 
scope and increasingly- concerned witli the need to broaden its services 
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to iissnro rolovancv to its (Mitiro nicniborsliii). This growth and matura- 
tion j)ro('oss has hotMi niatfhod by a steadfast olfort to maintain the 
basic |)rinn|)lcs of connnunity ochication and to support and encourage 
all olforts toward this (Mid. 

While the association extends and ex|)ands its services to its 
members, il maintains its basic commitment to the idea that all schools 
slioidd become commuuMy schools and that all educators should 
becouje connnunity educators. 

Tlie purpose of the National C'onunnnity Sclioo! Ethication As- 
sociation is to further promote and expand comnumity schools 
as an integral and necessary part of the education plan of every 
ronununity. 

Recent years have seen a rapid growth of conmumity schools and 
nn increasing acceptance of the community school concept throughout 
t|je Nation. 

Growing numhers of educators and civil leaders are taking part in 
this new movement. The National Community School Education 
Association has been estahh'shed ns a 'VJearinghousc" for the exchange 
of ideas, the sharing of elForts, and the promotion of programs. 

Today, there are over 700 ongoing connnunity school districts in 
the United States and Canada, as well as many new programs and 
related ])rojects in the planning stages. 

NCSEa, which has its headquarters at the National Center foi- 
Conimunity Education, 1017 Avon Street, Flint, Mich., currently has 
2,000 nuMuhers; 9 State comnumity education associations located in 
Florida, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah; and two regional associations. 

What does it cost for a community school, and what does a com- 
munity receive in return? 

School buildings have facilities adaptable to broad community use. 
It has been traditional that most school systems use their facilities 
6 ho\n*s a day, 1,400 hours a year. A comnumity school may be used 
for 3,800 lours a year by expanding to afterschool, evening, Saturdays, 
and summertime. . 

Owned and operated by the local school district, expansion of the 
role of the scbool avoids creation of new agencies and new coalitions 
that are often duplicative and competitive. By adding one person, a 
school becomes a hunnui developn^ent center, he becomes coordinator 
of comnumity resources. 

This person is a full-time, trained communit}^ school director, 
conmunuty education coordinator^ conmmnity school agent, com- 
numity activities director, connnunity acti\nties coordinator. His 
title isn't important but, his function is. That is to promote and 
coordinate the use of all facilities ii) the communit}^ which he serves. 

The total cost of this approach is 1)^ percent of a school budget 
in some areas to a high of 5 percent in others. Therefore, the school 
connnunit}' triples the use of its facilities. 

What does a comniunit}' receive for this added cost? Adult educa- 
tion, occupational retraining for adults, academic enrichment classes 
for 3'oi8ngsters, recreational and social enrichment activities for 
adults and youuff sters, famil}^ educationand counseling, cine affairs 
and discussions, Tiealtb clinics and forums, teen clubs and teen coun- 
seling. Boy and Girl Scout activities, big aiid little brother activities, 
senior citizen activities, et cetera. 
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\Vliy should the school phiy this role in coniniiinity education? 

(a) The si/.o of the population group served by an elementary 
school is about the right size for conuniniity organization and 
interaction. 

(6) There is an entree into much of the community through a 
common interest in children. 

(c) It is well located as a facility. 

(d) It is the least threatening of all social and governmental agencies. 

(e) It is publicly financed and thus viewed as belonging to the 
comnnmity. 

(/) It is more acceptable to other institutions and agencies. The 
point is that there is a need for coordinating the efforts of the com- 
munity, and it seems that an existing institution might better play 
this catalytic role than to create a new agency for such a purpose. 

Aside from its |)otential for coalescing community effort in fields 
of health and social welfare, the conmiunity school concept is de- 
fensible on the fact alone that its involvement of the comnnmity in 
affairs of the school cannot hc\p hut have a positive effect on the 
development of a relevant, efficient, and soundly financed plan of 
education for youth. 

In closing, NCSEA strongly supports and urges adoption of Senate 
bill t335, for as our motto states, ''Let us he known by our deeds, 
let community education be known by its deeds.** 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much imleed. Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Clancy. If I may, I would like to speak from three perspectives. 
One is from ^,hat of the chairman of the task force of 15 or more prac- 
ticing community school administrators convened about 2 years ago, 
by Commissioner MarUn, U.S. Commissioner of Education at tlie 
time, for the purpose of suggesting to the U.S. Office of Education 
what might be their national role in comnnmity education. That is 
one perspective, as chairman of that task force. 

The second perspective I would like to speak from is that of the 20 
years of association with the development of the pilot or demonstration 
community school program in Flint, the last 10 of which were spent 
as chief administrator of that program, and the third perspective 
from which I would like to s])eak is that of my present capacity which 
is superintendent of schools in Flint, Mich. 

1 would like to note that some 2 years ago Commissioner Marlin 
convened ii task group, drawing peo|)fe from all parts of the coimtry— 
\Iassachusetts, North Caroliini, Maryland, Florida, Utah, California, 
Michigan, Minnesota. At that time we were charged by the Com- 
missioner of Education to spend 2 da^'s with certaui staff of the 
Office of Education in onler to develop suggestions that would make 
possible community schools as a national program. 

Senator Pell. I would like to interru|)t you for a moment. There is 
a rollcall vote going on and you are the last witness, so we are going 
to have to end the session In about 5 mhmtes. 

\Ir. Clancy. I should be finished by that time, 

I should like to make the point that the suggestions that this task 
force made to the Commissioner of Education are essentially the 
components of the present community school bill which is under con- 
sideration. I think that that is significant from the standpoint that 
the Commissioner of Education convened a group of practitioners, 
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nskod for llioir sufjgcstions, and (hose suggestions arc what amounts 
to th(» bill presently under cousidonition. 

From (lie porspectivo of tlio administrator of tlie demonstration 
community sdiool program in Flint, I should like to make (his observa- 
tion for the committee to consider, 

Tlie Molt Foundation has played what we arc suggesting become 
the Federal Government's role, for some 35 years now, and iis Mr. 
Molt indica,:ed in yesterday's testimony, they have reached a point 
now where their resom'ces can no longer cover what appears to be 
consiuerablc national demand and interest. Therefore, for the Federal 
Government to play a role, particidarly in the development of leaders, 
particularly the role of advocacy, and particularly the encouragement 
of the development of hinovative and demonstration centers, is most 
assuredly called for now. 

1 believe that the Federal Govt-niment would do well to capitalize 
upon the risks that have been taken by that foundation, for what is 
obviousl}^ a good tlung for the coimtry. 

My third perspective is that of superintendent of schools now in 
Flint. I could say that the coiamunii^y school program is a great asset 
to an urban conniiunity like Flint, if it did nothing more than involve 
92,000 i)eoj)le per week in our schools a^id on an after-school basis. 

I could say that such a program is worthwhile to a superintendent 
of schools if it did nothing more than accomplish the extensive coordi- 
nation and coalescing of conniiunity agencies under one kind of roof. 
1 could say that it is a worthwhile and plausible thing for a community, 
speaking from the standpoint of a superintendent, if I spoke only of 
the extent to which it uses a facility that is already there. 

But most of all, in Flint we can point to gradual increases in aca- 
demic achievicment by youngsters, a gradual increase in enrollment 
of adults — up to 80,000 adults a year — in enrichment classes. I can 
point to substantially low-unemployment rates in spite of increased 
automation in the automobile plants, and 1 can point to the retraining 
programs available in the community school program. 

Most hnportantly I can point to 10 successful levy campaigns — 
increased local taxes for schools — the last of which was last month, 
and that campaign for a substantial amount passed four to one in 
favor. 

I can point to gradual decreases in juvenile crime and point to 
gradual decreases in dropout rates. 

So as superintendent of schools, with the responsibility for providing 
youngsters maximum opportunity and with responsibility for affecting 
inasniucli as j)ossible the qualit}'' of living in the community which in 
turn, affects the child, I can substantiate from an educator's stand- 
point the necessity and need for tliis legislation. 

Senator Pell. I thank 3'ou very much indeed. I know too that Mr. 
Mott, who was a witness yesterday, has taken the time to come again 
today, and he deserves a huge bit of gratitude for the trailbla/.ing 
work of liis family, and 1 want to acknowledge his presence. 

[The information supplied by Mr. Pappadakis follows:] 
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NATIONAL COMMUNm SCHOOL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



History of NCSEA 

The National Community School Education Association was established 
In 1966 as the result of many National Community School Directors who felt 
that they needed better communications between themselves, and a chance to 
discuss their problems and concerns with people of similar persuasion. 

The attempt to meet this need resulted In the establishment of the con- 
cept of a national organization to assist all community educators in improving 
their educational systems and their communities. By-Laws were established, 
incorporation papers were prepared, and memberships were accepted. A re- 
quest was presented to the Mott Foundation for some initial support and this 
was granted. The Mott Program provided released time for a staff member to 
assume the responsibilities of executive secretary, and the National Community 
School Education Association was officially established. The years since 
1966 have been years of growth and maturation for NCSEA. Since 1966 the orga- 
nization has become increasingly national in scope and increasingly concerned 
with the need to broaden its services to assure relevancy to its entire member- 
ship. This growth and maturation process has been matched by a steadfast 
effort to maintain the basic principles of community education and to support 
and encourage all efforts toward this end. 

While the association extends and expands its services to its members, 
it maintains its basic commitment to the idea that all schools should become 
community schools and that all educators should become community educators. 



Membership Services Include : 



Annual Directory 
Consultative Service 
In-Service Workshops 
Research 

* Community Education Toumal 

* Special Publication: Phi Delta Kappan Special Issue 

on Community Education (80 page issue) November, 1972 



NCSEA NEWS 
Regional Conferences 
National Conventions 
Leadership Training 



Purpose 

The purpose of the National Community School Education Association 
is to further promote and expand community schools as an integral and necessary 
part of the education plan of every community. 

Recent years have seen a rapid growth of community schools and an in- 
creasing acceptance of the community school concept throughout the nation. 
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Growing numbers of educators and civic leaders are taking-part in this new 
movement. The NATIONAL COMMUNE SCHOOL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
has been established as a "clearing house" for the exchange of ideas, the 
sharing of efforts, and the promotion of programs. 

Today there are over 700 on-going community school districts in the 
United States, and Canada, as well as many new programs and related 
projects in the planning stages. 

NCSEA, which has its headquarters at the National Center for Com- 
munity Education, 1017 Avon Street, Flint, Michigan, currently has 2,000 
members, 9 state community education associations located in Florida, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah, and 2 regional associations. 



What does it cost for a Community School and what does a community 
receive In return? 

School buildings have facilities adaptable to broad community use. 
It has been traditional that most school systems use their facilities six 
hours a day, 1400 hours a year. A Community School may be used for 
3800 hours a year by expanding to after-school, evening, Saturdays, 
and summertime. Owned and operated by the local school district, 
expansion of the role of the school avoids creation of new agencies and 
new coalitions that are often duplicative and competitive. By adding one 
person a school becomes a human development center, he becomes co- 
ordinator of community resources. This person is a full time, trained 
Community School Director, Community Education Coordinator, Community 
School Agent, Community Activities Director, Community Activities Co- 
ordinator. His title isn't important but his function is. That is to pro- 
mote and coordinate the use of all facilities in the community which he 
serves. The total cost of this approach is 1 1/2% of a school budget in 
some areas to a high of 5% in others. Therefore, the school community 
triples the use of its facilities. What does a community receive for this 
added cost?- Adult Educ:Htion, occupational retraining for adults, academic 
enrichment classes for youngsters , recreational and social enrichment 
activities for adults and youngsters, family education and counseling, 
civic affairs and discussions, health clinics and forums, teen clubs and 
teen counseling, Boy & Girl Scout activities , Big & Little Brother activi- 
ties. Senior Citizen activities, etc. 
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Why should the school play this role in Community Education? 

A. The size of the population group served by an elementary school is about 
the right size for Community organization and interaction. 

B. There is an entree into much of the community through a common interest 
in children. 

C. It is well located an a facility. 

D. it is the least threatening of all social and governmental agencies . 

E- It is publicly financed and thus viewed as belonging to the community. 

F. It is more acceptable to other institutions and agencies. The point is 
that there is a need for coordinating the efforts of the community, and 
it seems that an existing institution might better play this catalytic 
role than to create a new agency for such a purpose. 



Aside from its potential for coalescing community effort in fields 
of health and social welfare, the community school concept is defensible 
on the fact alone that its involvement of the community in affairs of the 
school cannot help but have a positive effect on the development of a 
relevant, efficient and soundly financed plan of education for youth. 




naiional community 
school education 

association 
1017 avon street 
flint, michigan 48503 
phone: (313) 238-1631 
extension 263 
nick g. pappadakis 
executive director 
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COMMUNIIY SCHOOLS 



TRADITIONAL SCHOOL USE 
1400 HOURS PER YEAR 



-COMMUNITY SCHOOL USE 
3800 HOURS PER YEAR 



INCREASE IN COST 



5% Maximum 
1 1/2 % Minimum 

ERIC 

hiiiimiiinff[TiniiiajT.<57 O • 73 • pt. S 24 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
ACTIVITIES 

ADULT EDUCATION 

OCCUPATIONAL RETRAINING FOR ADULTS 

ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT FOR YOUNSTERS 

FAMILY EDUCATION AND COUNSELING 

CIVIC AFFAIRS AND DISCUSSIONS 

YMCA-YWCA ACTIVITIES 

BOY SCOUT PROGRAMS 

GIRL SCOUT ACTIVITIES 

BIG AND LITTLE BROTHER ACTIVITIES . 

JOB COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 

SENIOR CITIZEN ACTIVITIES 

PARENT AND TEACHER AIDS 

TEENAGE TUTORS 

LAY RESOURCE TEACHERS 
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:.COMMinEE ON AG>NU 



jPtC 

Since the Inldal draft of Senate Bill 456 ,ufjffflja3T(«l£figi^WH^ 
philosophical and practical aspects of community school education 
have taken place. Those changes have come about as a result of 
information gained through experience in community school education 
by professionals working directly with communities in this relatively 
new and developing field. 

As a result of increased knowledge about community schools, or 
more explicity^ community education, it seems important to present 
the changes that have come about for consideration in any revisions 
to the final Bill submitted to the Senate. Suggested changes along 
with supporting rationale follows for your consideration. 

ITEM # 1 - Except where reference to community schools as a service 
agency are made, the term COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
should be substituted for COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 

RATIONALE 

Currently the community school is a competing, action oriented agency 
that uses school facilities to provide programs some of which are 
and some of which are not provided by other agencies and institutions 
in the community. Community education is a broad and all encompassing 
process which promotes and provides for the coordination from 
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identified community need to action, available through existing or 
created organizations - such as the Y*s, Pariks and Recreation, and 
Community Schools. It seems logical at this point In time to 
promote the general cooperative and coordinated function of com- 
munity education rather than the specific and competitive activity 
of the community school. I am sure that the Bill will In many wayn 
promote the Idea of the community school and yet, encourage the 
cooperative efforts so vitally needed; most often we have sufficient 
action agencies and need only to coordinate their activities, staff and 
facilities to bring about greater service. Additionally, we should not 
limit our involvement to the use of public school facilities; churches, 
Y's, private homes and other organlzatlcis have facilities, while 
not necessarily &qual to the schools, certainly adequate to serve 
the service needs of the community. 

ITEM # 2 - The title COMMUNITY SCHOOL DIRECTOR should be 

changed, in every Instance where direct training is pro*- 
vlded, to COMMUNITY EDUCATION COORDINATOR. 

RATIONALE 

The position of community school director is that of a program operator* 
at least in practice, with limited training and short life expectancy on 
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the Job - approximately three years. It seems logical that we 
should train those whose job Is to Identify local community need 
and to bring about a solution to those needs through the cooperatjv'j 
effort of existing organizations, buildings, and personnel rather 
than the short lived community school director, 

JTEM # 3 - The program potential, as mentioned In the document, 
should be expanded from providing recreational , 
educational and a variety of other community and 
social services to Include recreational, educational , 
culturaL soclali health, and other community services , 

RATIONALE 

The limitation of t^td Bill to recreational and educational activities 
seems to omit a variety of needs that might be met through the co- 
ordinated effort of community education. Those needs must be spelled 
out In such a way that the Bill is all inclusive. It must not become 
so specific as to foster competitiveness ^nd yet must he broad enough 
to allow those agencies who have specialized services to enter Into 
the cojnmunlty education process. 

ITEM # 4 - The Intent of the Bill should be changed from specifying 
tha^ other agencies should work in cooperation with the 
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public schools to Include the necessity for all agencies 
interested in community education to work In conjunction 
with one another, implying the need for both cooperation 
and collaboration in the implementation of the community 
education process. 

RATIONALE 

While community education may begin in most <;ommunities with the 
school as primary fiscal agent. It seems Important that the notion ot' 
cooperative program responsibility be implied in the Bill. AVithout 
doubt the public schools* primary concern is the formal K-12 educational 
system. When space requirements are such that a decision must be 
made relative to an extracurricular educsttional program for K-12 students 
or for community programs, it seems that cooperative Judgment should be 
used rathftr than the somewhat prejudiced Judgment of the school system. 
To move the school buildings from a strictly formal K-1? operative to a 
community operation, requires some decision making involvement on 
the part of cooperating agencies and institutions. 

To imply that age'Acies should cooptiate with the schools without 
expressly stating that ^.he schools in turn are expected to cooperate with 
the agencies, is allowing the tail to wag the dog. Community education 
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Implies coordination of both effoi-t and cbntrol. 

ITEM # 5_ - Research and development should be built in the university 
component of the Bill. 

RATIONALE 

Community education in its current past or potential form cannot long 
exist without a greater emphasis on research and development. Part 
of the reason for the lag between theory and practice is the fact that 
we have been unable to find sufficient resources to test theory in the 
field. As a consequence, current practices supports community educa- 
tion through generalities, touching stories, and head count. We need 
adequate research; and one of the best ways to Justify and to structure 
new and better ways of going about community education is to provide 
funds to help universities carry out research in the field. 

ITEM # 6 - The Advisory Council, as designed, should be expanded 
from its current number of 7 so that more agencies and 
organizations related to the community education process 
can be involved. There should be a broad base of 
representation on the Advisory Council from National 
organiZvAtions as well as a cross section of community 
structures and significant individual differences. 
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RATIONALE 

Community Educators believe that cross-representation on advisory 
councils Is crucial to the basic theory of community education. Too 
small a Council may severely limit the input and effects of the 
national rnovement. 

ITEM # 7 - The apportionment of school projects per state 

should be spelled out more specifically •* perhaps 
greater emphasis should be placed on the potential 
of the project rather than on the number of projects 
in each state,. It is conceivable that many poor 
projects would be funded while many good projects 
would not be funded If current numbers are rigid. It is 
important that the amount of dollars spent in the change 
to a cooperatives effort in any community not be so sig- 
nificant that local input Is not required. The dollars 
used for programs in a cooperative effort should use ^ 
existing facilities not create new ones, use existing 
staff and local talent not bring in talent from the outside, 
and in general , build the philosophical concept of co- 
operation through community education. Large sums of 
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money should not be necessary for any community In- 
volved in this endeavot, with the possible exception 
of very large communities. 

ITEM # 8 - A super grade - probably GS 17 should be added to the 
commissioner's staff to direct the community education 
project. 

RATIONALE 

Credibility must be given to the program through a position on the 
commissioner's staff, otherwise the project seems destined to fall 
into one of the existing competitive categories and probably funneled 
off into one of the primary components of community education rather 
than into the process itself. 

ITEM # 9 - The potential oi fj.scal responsibility should be opened up 
to include more than the public schools ^ 

RATIONALE 

In many communities where potential c ange seems likely, Its not always 
the public schools that are in the best position to lead change. It, 
therefore, should become possible for other fiscal accents to be considered, 
although it seems .likely that the public schools would be responsible In 
most communities. Regardless of what agency assomes fiscal respoiiSibil- 

ity, cooperative effort must remain as a requirement for 
funding • 

ITEM # 10 - Title III - C ommunity School Promotion should be 

changed to Community Educatv,on Administrative Structure . 
This title seems more appropriate. 
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Senator PELLr. I have asked my questions of other witnesses, so 1 
have no questions. I will defer the remaining time to Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
one question in view of the time limitation. That is this: I will address 
it to eitlier witness wlio cares to reply. Tlie Comptroller General in his 
March 9 report to the committee on S. 335, indicated that many of the 
activities which would be cairied out b}" the community centers to be 
established under the bill appear to be similar to the activities cur- 
rently receiving Federal support under existing legislation. 

The letter referred specifically to title III, ESEA, title I of the 
Higher Education Act, and title II of the Economic Opportunity^ Act. 

in the light of the Comptroller General's letter, my question is: 
why f^o you consider the additional authorizations in S. 333, neces- 
sary and, gentlemen, if that cannot be answered quickly, possibly you 
would prefer to submit your answer for the record in writing. 

Mr. Clancy. May I say, Mr. Chairman and Senator Stafford, that 
a previous witness, Mr. Cohen, addressed himself to that very question 
and gave about a three-part answer, which I think was very sufficient. 
Essentially he said, and we all feel this way, that experience would in- 
dicate to us that while those programs are available and possible under 
those categorical grants, they do not happen. 

Other priorities take place. The important thing here is that in Mr. 
Cohen's estimation, and in many of our estimations, the passage of 
this act by the Congress would say to the country that the Congress 
was placing a priority on this kind of education. 

Senator Stafford. Thank yoc very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. This winds up the hearings 
on th's community education b'il. The record will stay open for a week 
for any additional ^?ews on the testimony offered. I thank all the 
witnesses for the long distances they have come. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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It BLACK HAWK COLLEGE 6600 34lh Avenue Moline, Illinois 61265 309/755-1311 



July 31, 1973 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United states Senator 
The 5enate Office Building 
Washington, O.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Pell: 

As you are a meipber of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
1 am urging your strong support of the Community School Unter Develop- 
ment Act (S. 335) recently introduced to ycu by Senator F -ank Church. 

I personally feel as Senator Church when he referred tfi our public 
schools as "sleeping giants" because of their closing their doors 
in the eventngs, on weekends, and during the summer. I have been delighted 
to read that finally the local taxpayer will be able to usy these tax- 
supported buildings for purposu- other than just educating their children 
or grandchildren. 

I further understand that this is a categorical grant program and the 
shift is toward revenue sharing. However, I believe that an immediate 
savings could be realized by the local taxpayers because these community 
centered schools could replace the construction of additional structures 
such as multi-purpose centers, additional parks, gyms, pools, etc. 

The possibilities for utilization of these centers appear to me to be* 
limitless. Why not totally utilize what we have rather than spending 
money to establish replacements? 

Therefore, again, I urge your support of S. 335. 



Sincerely, 




Adult Basic Education Director 

SGH:js . 



Sonator Pkll. Tlvjse heuvings are now adjoMvuecL 
[Whereupon at 11 : w a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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